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i ba spite of the efforts of all the political logicians, from the 
time of Aristotle to that of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
there is no term which has been so laxly used and mischie- 
vously abused as democracy. Nor can it be said that Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, the great expositor of English parliamentary 
usage, has, in his somewhat voluminous treatise on “ Democracy 
in Europe,” done much to clear up popular confusion or to 
restrict the vagaries of political thought. Sir Thomas Erskine 
May has indeed given a cursory and fairly accurate, as well as 
agreeable, sketch of the history of most European nations, and of 
some Asiatic ones, from the earliest times; and the general out- 
come in every case is shown to be that popular claims have 
advanced at the expense of monarchical or aristocratical preten- 
sions; that this result has been obtained not without violent 
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collision of interests and classes ; and that it has been obtained 
at the best most imperfectly, uncertainly, and irregularly, and, 
indeed, not without occasional reaction and retrogression. 

These products of Sir T. E. May’s inquiry are undoubtedly 
valid as far as they go, the only deduction from their value 
being due to the fact that they coincide with the common stock 
knowledge of the veriest dabbler in political philosophy and 
history. Noris this want of fruitfulness in historical investi- 
gation made up for by any remarkable lucidity in apprehend- 

‘ing the true lineaments of the object in pursuit. It is not at all 
clear whether Sir T. E. May likes democracy such as he con- 
ceives it to. be, or dislikes it, or, personating the candid student 
or artist, is morally and politically indifferent to it. Thus, in 
his introductory chapter, amidst a series of other desultory 
observations, of only too familiar a kind, on the common antece- 
dents of political progress, he reviews the “ physical causes of 
freedom,” and notices that “‘whenever cities and large towns have 
grown up, the inhabitants have inclined more to democracy than 
their fellow-countrymen in the provinces,” “They have been 
left under the influence of social and physical causes adverse 
to the development of freedom,” ‘They have been able to 
combine more readily for the attainment of common benefits ; 
and association and discussion have trained them for the politi- 
cal duties of citizens.” Here democracy is obviously used in 
an euphemistic sense, and in this sense would be held by almost 
every one to be convertible with general political, improvement. 
So, again, in the same chapter, Sir T. E. May points out that 
the “ raising of enormous*standing armies,” and a “ costly mili- 
tary organisation,” have resulted in “ arresting the development 
of democracy ;”: and that the great military monarchies of 
Europe. have thus opposed themselves to the progressive spirit 
of the present age. And so, again, in the course of reviewing 
the history of Switzerland, Sir T. E. May writes as if democracy 
might mean nothing but good. He says that the Swiss Con- 
federation “affords one of the most instructive studies ‘of 
democracy to be found in the history of European States.” “In 
its past history and in its present political life we may find 
illustrations of all the virtues and vices of democracy.” On:the 
other hand, when describing recent political changes in Eng- 
land, Sir T, E. May seems to use the term democracy in what is 
for him an unfavourable sense, and to oppose it to and contrast 
it with some ideal which is never absent from his mind, and 
which he designates by some such expression as a “ constitu- 
tional government” or a “constitutional State.” For instance, 
in speaking of the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867, andthe 
Ballot Act of 1872, Sir T. E, May. cays, “These successive 
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changes, having been made with a view to increase popular in- 
fluences in the government of the State, have been advances 
towards democracy.” “But can it be affirmed that the tradi- 
tional bounds of English liberty have been transgressed? Can 
it be said that democracy has usurped the place of: settled con- 
stitutional government?” ‘Such has been the liberal and 
progressive policy of England during the last fifty,years. But 
moderation and equity, have distinguished all the measures of 
the Legislature. Private rights and property have been respected; 
the recognised principles of a constitutional State have been 
maintained.” In a later passage Sir T. E. May speaks of the 
government of England as “one of the rarest ideals of a demo- 
cracy in the history of the world ;” and, in proof of this,. he 
adduces the alleged facts that the “ State enjoys all the securi- 
ties of an ancient monarchy, of old-established institutions, and 
of a powerful and well-organised society ;” that “ rank, property, 
high attainments, and commercial opulence have maintained 
their natural influence in society and in the State;” that 
loyalty to the crown is associated with patriotism and a respect 
for law and order of which the “trown is at once the symbol 
and the guarantee ;” and that this loyalty “ has survived all the 
advances of democracy” (the term here being used, it would 
seem, simply in a bad sense). Indeed, the colouring of the 
“ideal democracy ” here grows warm under the painter’s hand,— 
“The nobility, augmented in numbers, still enjoy an influence 
little less than feudal in their several counties. The country 
gentlemen, united with them in interests and sympathies, have 
become far richer and more powerful than in the time of 
George ITI., while they have advanced still more conspicuously 
in culture and accomplishments. Trained in the public schools 
and universities, the army, and the inns of court, they are 
qualified as well for their high social position as for the magis- 
tracy and public affairs.” 

Thus, according to Sir T. E. May, democracy is a necessary 
and invariable consequence in all European countries of a 
number of assignable and well-recognised antecedents; and, 
in fact, is only another term to express the downfall of privi- 
lege and the diffusion of liberty. But this same democracy is a 
bad thing, and a thing much to be feared when it seems likely 
to come into conflict with a thing a great deal better than itself, 
that is, the English constitution. And, on the other hand, it 
turns out that the English constitution, in its present form, is 
an idealised exhibition of democracy itself, and supplies a ready 
type by which the goodness or badness of democracy may be 
measured. Thus the upshot of Sir T. E. May’s two volumes is 
to show to what.extent and in what way some of the essential 
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and most beneficial features of the English constitution have been 
progressively assimilated in the constitutions of other States. 
Sir T. E. May has already written a “ Constitutional History of 
England,” commencing at the time at which Hallam leaves off; 
and the present work is little else than a comparative historical 
study serving as an illustrative excursus to the former one. 
Indeed, had Sir T. E. May possessed a clear conception of 
democracy in any one strict and consistent use of the term, and 
had not his political vision been blurred and cramped by a 
veneration for the English constitution of the uncritical kind 
familiar in the utterances of Burke and Blackstone, it would 
still be doubtful how far his historical method could ever have 
been prolific of any fruitful results. Using democracy in the 
simplest and most consistent of the senses which Sir T. E. 
May himself puts on the term,—that of the broadening and 
diffusion of liberty, personal and political,—it proves very little 
to show that liberty has been in fact broadened and diffused in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England, from 
a variety of causes so different from each other in the several 
countries, that the story is in each case full of the most unex- 
pected dramatic situations and startling surprises. It is, indeed, 
the very variety of the tale in each case that makes much of 
the reading in Sir T. E. May’s work so interesting, familiar and 
well-worn as happens to be almost every foot of the ground 
traversed. In fact, Sir T. E. May’s narratives go no further 
than to show that there is somewhere an historical and political 
problem of some sort to be solved. They do nothing towards 
solving it, and the drapery of detail in which he luxuriates 
makes the problem seem even more difficult or hopeless than 
it really is. If an approximately identical result has been 
reached in the historical evolution of a number of States, this 
identity is produced by what is common, and not by what is 
* diverse in the historical antecedents. It may be indeed that 
what appears to a superficial eye as diverse will on a closer 
scrutiny prove to be common. For instance, it might perhaps 
be shown that the revolt of the Netherlands, the original league 
of the Swiss cantons, the French Revolution of 1'789, and the 
English expulsion of James II., were preceded by identical in- 
tellectual or moral changes in the different countries concerned, 
and that like changes may always be expected in like cireum- 
stances to produce like consequences, and in the like cir- 
cumstances to produce consequences proportionate in character 
and intensity to the character and intensity of the antecedent 
changes. Dr. Draper, in his “ Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” M. Comte, Mr. Buckle, and Dr. Lecky, have all, with 
various amounts of success, pursued this line of investigation, 
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and their exertions have not been unproductive of reward. 
Had Sir T. E. May persevered in the same path, some more 
adequate exposition of the meaning and prospects of democracy 
might have been attained than is contained in the trite common- 
places which form his introductory chapter. As it is, his work 
suggests a problem, and implicitly states some of the elements 
of it ; but the problem itself is most inadequately conceived, and 
scarcely any progress whatever is made towards its solution. 

M. de Tocqueville, in his very different work on “ Democracy 
in America,” has not only imparted to the term democracy a 
definite and consistent meaning, but has indicated the sort of 
political problem which it seems to have been the hidden inten- 
tion of Sir T. E. May to discuss, In fact, America exhibits, on 
the clearest field and the broadest scale, what democracy really 
means; while the political vicissitudes and crises of the last 
hundred years in that country indicate the sort of political 
anxieties which the progress of democracy may naturally excite 
in the mind of the philosophic statesman. It may be, indeed, 
that M. de Tocqueville was not always successful in his prognos- 
tications of the future of democracy in America, and the short- 
sightedness of so sagacious a prophet may well teach circum- 
spection and diffidence to less singularly gifted men when ap- 
proaching problems far more intricate and multifarious than any 
presented by the tolerably simple and uniform cenditions of 
American life. An inquiry into democracy in Europe, either as 
a retrospect or an anticipation, means the search after a pheno- 
menon sometimes latent under the strangest possible disguises, 
struggling into sight through all sorts of impediments and inter- 
ruptions, presenting brilliant but momentary coruscations here, 
scarcely discoverable by any ingenuity there, and elsewhere pre- 
senting itself with a steady uniform glow, giving forth light as 
well as heat. 

But what, after all, is this democracy, which certainly has as 
definite a meaning for modern times as it had for those in which 
it was first introduced to express a special variety of republican 
government occasionally manifested in the Grecian states? The 
meaning has indeed altered by all the width of change which 
separates New York from Athens, and the Greek Ecclesia from 
a modern House of Representatives, Chamber of Deputies, or 
House of Commons. But, under all casual modifications of the 
term, democracy ever means the intervention of the people—as 
a whole, and as contrasted with any section or individual con- 
stituent of the people—in government. The more direct, con- 
stant, and decisive is this intervention, the more adequately is 
the idea of democracy in its strict meaning satisfied. Thus 
annual parliaments are more democratical than triennial parlia- 
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ments, and biennial than septennial, because the intervention of 
the people is more directly and constantly exercised the more 
frequent are the intervals at which constituents can change or 
freshly instruct their representatives. Minority representation 
is less democratical than an absolute representation of numerical 
majorities, only because thereby the will of a smaller proportion 
of the people is to that extent made to prevail over the will of 
a greater proportion. All class privileges, exemptions, or bur- 
dens are counter to democracy, which ever favours equality, 
even where the conditions of economical or social exist- 
ence seem to place insuperable obstacles in the way of its 
actual attainment. Hence, when Sir T. E. May speaks of 
the government of England being one of “the rarest ideals of 
democracy,” and in proof of this allegation adduces the loyalty 
of the people to the crown, the enthusiastic affection of the 
people for the Prince of Wales (as manifested during his illness 
in 1871), not to say for George IV., and the influence of the 
nobility and the landed gentry ; the fact that the ‘‘ professional 
classes, enlarged in numbers, in variety of pursuits, and in social 
influence, have generally associated themselves with the pro- 
perty of the country, with which their fortunes are identified ;” 
the fact that the “employers of labour, anxiously concerned in 
the safety of their property and interests, and irritated by the 
disputes of their workmen, have looked coldly upon democratic 
movements; and the fact that great numbers of persons in the 
employment of public companies and commercial firms may be 
included in the ranks which give stability to English society ;”— 
Sir T. E. May really means by all this, not that the government 
of England is a democracy in any sense, still less the “ rarest 
ideal of democracy,” but that there are in the country a number 
of institutions, good, bad, or indifferent, which, by elevating 
special classes or persons in the community above the rest, may 
be held to act as a counterpoise to democratical progress, It 
may or may not be that the English constitution is a good one, 
and that the existing social and political forces in the country 
are at the present moment advantageously distributed. This is 
a question which admits of an indefinite amount of discussion, 
and of very considerable variety of opinion. But if democracy 
means government by the people as such, in the sense above 
explained, it cannot be a rare ideal of such a government that 
a very small proportion of the male population have any concern 
in controlling the action of government; that this control, such 
as it is, is most indirectly and intermittently exercised; that a 
variety of special classes of the people are, partly by social 
situation and partly by political mechanism, lifted above the 
heads of the people in such a way as to prove effectual barriers 
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to the accomplishment of the popular will ; and that, only after 
endless compromises with all sorts of class interests and.per- 
sonal claims, and all sorts of delays and obstructions, can the 
clearly ascertained wishes of the vast majority of the population 
obtain a stinted promise of partial satisfaction. 

We have never ignored the inherent dangers of democracy, 
and we should be the last to profess that an unbridled career of 
democracy afforded in itself any sufficient guarantees for per- 
sonal liberty or general political improvement. Nor are we 
unaware of the special.advantages which some of the elements 
of the English constitution and of English society present for 
the purpose of breaking or correcting the impetus of democratic 
progress, whenever or wherever that impetus is to be feared. 
And it is also true that in England, as in other European 
countries, in spite of the inadequate system of parliamentary 
representation, democracy, in its true sense of the actual inter- 
vention of the whole people in the affairs of government, is, 
through a variety of channels more or less direct, making rapid 
way. All we complain of is, the mischievous confusion which 
calls the checks and bridles of democracy the ideal of democracy 
itself, and which, glorifying all that which happens to exist, and 
is tolerable only because familiar, transmutes every social injus- 
tice and inequality, with which an ancient society like that of 
England is sure to abound, into so many achievements of poli- 
tical wisdom towards the end, not of resisting but of developing, 
and in fact inaugurating, a true democracy. The confusion is 
perhaps too patent to be really misleading, but in politics an other- 
wise pardonable looseness in the use of terms may, in the hands 
of the unthinking or unconscientious, some day lead to prac- 
tical results or argumentative positions seriously to be dey)i: ~ed. 

Keeping in view the true meaning of democracy, the first 
question suggested by such a treatise as that of Sir T. E. May 
is whether the nations of Europe are so situated in respect of 
each other that it is probable that, by a study of the phenomena 
in ‘each nation, any general propositions whatever might be 
arrived at which would substantiate and elucidate the fact that 
the people are everywhere obtruding themselves into the affairs 
of government. A second question relates to the value of the 
sort of historical method pursued by Sir T. E. May, or of any 
other more promising historical method. This latter question 
has already been partially answered, and it may be answered 
further by observing that the only sort of historical inquiry 
which is likely to be in any’way serviceable is one which 
starts with a series of known causes common to all the 
different countries, and which traces their operation through the 
various circumstances affecting each till they terminate in a 
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common goal. It will be found, probably, that in some coun- 
tries the goal has been reached sooner and the race run more 
expeditiously and uninterruptedly than in others. In some 
countries, again, the final achievement, though reached perhaps 
more slowly, was better and richer in kind. In others, again, 
the race has been so circuitous or broken that the final event is 
of the most ambiguous description. Thus it might result from 
the inquiry that whereas in France, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and England, monarchical and aristocratical 
tyranny, intellectual and commercial progress, alternate religious 
obscurity and enlightenment, have all and equally operated as 
predisposing causes to those popular movements or insurrections 
by means of which government by the people has forced its 
way upward, yet in England the process has been steady, con- 
tinuous, and yet imperfect in achievement; in France and 

- Holland the impulse has been spasmodic and finally decisive ; 
in Switzerland the substance of popularity has not always been 
responsive to the form; whereas in Germany and Spain (two 
countries wholly omitted out of Sir T. E. May’s panorama), the 
structure and form of government seems as yet anything but 
responsive to the known amount of democratic sentiment to be 
found among the people. 

These are but tentative and somewhat haphazard illustra- 
tions of the sort of results which might follow from the pursuit 
of a rigid historical method for the purpose of ascertaining the 
real condition on which the progress of democracy depends. 
The essence of the method is its comparative character; and it 
is curious that Sir T. E, May should have entirely lost sight of 
that part of the work before him on which the success and 
value of the whole must entirely depend, It is not of the 
slightest service to tell first the story of France and then that 
of England, unless it be shown wherein the circumstances of 
France and England really differed, whereby democracy was 
earlier developed in one country than in the other, or, when 
developed, differed in character, extent, or degree. The true 
nature of democracy in its bearings on the future of European 
life could never be ascertained from Sir T. E. May’s method. 
In fact, the information his method conveys is ludicrously 
scanty and proportionably disappointing. A true comparative 
method, fully and honestly carried out, might abound with results 
of the utmost importance for the guidance of political action. 

As to the first question previously adverted to, whether any 
general propositions could be reached applicable to democracy 
as a common phenomenon manifested in all the European 
States, it may confidently be answered in the affirmative. 
Though most of the trite and antiquated facts so assiduously 
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aggregated together by Sir T. E. May are only remotely relevant 
to any practical inquiry, yet there can be no doubt that an 
attentive study of some of the more recent political phases of the 
several States of Europe must disclose truths in reference to 
the character and prospects of democracy well worthy of further 
consideration. During the present century, and chiefly during 
the past quarter of it, a series of common influences have made 
themselves felt to an unprecedented extent in different parts 
of Europe, and the populations of different countries have been 
operating in a variety of ways on each other, with a novel 
efficacy which cannot be mistaken. _ Indeed, the whole course 
of European history, from the time of the outbreak of the first 
French Revolution, is in nothing more conspicuous than in the 
fact that any strong moral or political impulse generated in any 
one country instantly propagated its waves of influence into 
other countries, both neighbouring and remote. It may be said 
that the propagandism of the French Republic and of the First 
Empire was only an accident of those political institutions ; that 
the doctrines propagated in each case needed violence to plant 
and support them ; and that they did not survive the institu- 
tions which had called them into existence. This, no doubt, is 
formally true, and yet the essential notion which entered so 
largely into French republicanism, that political truths which 
were good for France were good for other nations equally 
trampled upon by rulers and privileged classes, and that a 
moral duty Jay upon those who had freed themselves to free 
those about them, was a new creation. In the hands of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte this cosmopolitanism might have been and 
was a thin disguise of imperial selfishness and personal ambi- 
tion, and in those of the Holy Alliance a reckless usurpation 
and a senseless panic. In the hands of the revolutionists of 
1848, insurrectionary movements were conducted in one State 
after another with a singular amount of unanimity and sym- 
pathy. Since that time it has proved to be almost impossible 
foran absolutist government to subsist in the midst of neigh- 
bouring States enjoying representative institutions. Indeed, it 
is the most noticeable trait of all conspicuous political progress, 
from the time of the American Declaration of Independence, 
that ideas broad as humanity itself have, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, been conjoined with claims for specific reforms. In proof 
of this, it is not necessary to adduce the close historical concate- 
nation of the terms and the publication of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The whole 
failures as well as the successes of French politics, from the year 
1789 to the present time, have been due as much to aspirations for 
general well-being reaching beyond the nation itself, and some- 
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times leading to Quixotic interference in the affairs of other 
States, as to the peculiar dynastic rivalries which have at once 
engendered successive revolutions and yet favoured the growth 
of a strong republican spirit equally hostile to every monarchical 
pretender. On the whole, perhaps England has of late been 
the most self-contained State, and Englishmen less concerned 
than the population of other countries in spreading their own 
institutions and in inspiring foreigners with a zeal for what they 
so loudly profess to value among themselves, The insular posi- 
tion of the country, the freedom enjoyed during the present 
century from Continental complications, and the absence of all 
novelty or sudden surprises in English political acquisitions, are 
sufficient to account for a comparative weakness of sympathy 
among English people for the political struggles of the citizens 
of other States. Nevertheless, even in England there have 
always been found large classes of the people, and these among 
the best instructed, who have exhibited a genuine fellow-feeling, 
often leading to a practical co-operation, with the oppressed 
populations of neighbouring countries striving to make them- 
selves free. If the English sympathy with Greece had much in 
it which was merely of a romantic type, the support in one 
quarter and another found in England for Italian freedom, 
whether as vindicated by Mazzini, Garibaldi, or even by Victor 
Emmanuel, has been of the most genuine sort. The same may be 
said of the widespread sympathy among the working classes for 
the Poles and the Hungarians. 

It may, then, be broadly laid down as one of the character- 
istic marks of modern political action, as contrasted with that 
of former times, that even among a population commonly the 
most selfish and apathetic, a concern for political reform at 
home is found associated with an interest in the progress of 
like reforms abroad ; and the result is, that if any one country 
advances, it is no long time before other countries are forced to 
follow in its steps. The ever-increasing facility of communi- 
cation and locomotion, the practical effects of the commercial 
doctrine of free trade, bringing about a constant transit to and 
fro of capital and of labourers, the activity of newspaper cor- 
respondence, and other like circumstances of a novel sort, all 
operate in the same direction. Political aspirations in any one 
country instantly spread themselves on every side; political 
gains anywhere are eagerly and restlessly longed for everywhere ; 
institutions or laws condemned by the progressive instinct of 
one people are already doomed all over Europe. 

» One result of this growing political sympathy between the 
populations of different countries must be the gradual produc- 
tion of an uniformity in political institutions to which the past 
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affords no parallel. It may be long before this uniformity be- 
comes noticeable, and formal differences will probably long 
distinguish the political systems of different states. The out- 
ward framework/of government, especially on its administrative 
side, often long survives not only persons and dynasties, but even 
the most radical changes of spirit and practical operation. It 
may be long before Germany ceases to be an empire, Italy a 
kingdom, Holland, Belgium, and England “limited” or “con- 
stitutional” monarchies ; but long before that period is reached, 
if it ever is, in every one of these countries the will of the 
aggregate mass of the people, that is, of the effective majority, 
may have not only become supreme, but may have become em- 
powered to vindicate its supremacy, almost from moment to 
moment, with all the flexible power of control once exercised 
by the Athenian populace. Whether such a period will ever 
arrive for all those States, or at what rate it is approaching for 
any one of them, it is not needful here to inquire. It is suffi- 
cient to assert that the prospects of democracy present an 
European problem as much as a national one, and, in fact, these 
prospects cannot be rightly estimated if the area of vision be 
confined within the limits of any,single State. 

A further reason for holding that general propositions appli- 
cable to democracy in all European countries are capable of 
being framed, is that the great.political movements of modern 
times, that is, from the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
agree in one point in which they differ from most of the more 
celebrated movements of earlier times; that is, that they have 
started from the advocacy of some principle or principles of 
universal cogency, and are not bounded in their application 
to the accidental situation of a particular State at a particular 
moment. This is a mere commonplace so far as the American 
War of Independence and the first French Revolution are con- 
cerned ; but the truth of the observation will be equally appa- 
rent if the more recent movements of a revolutionary kind 
which have occurred not only in France and America, but in 
such more sedate or less practised countries as Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Spain, and even England, be carefully scanned. 
In each of these countries the actual party which advocated 
what have been called “extreme opinions,” that is, opinions for 
which the bulk of the population was not prepared, may have 
been relatively small, though it has never been insignificant. 
These opinions have, on the whole, coincided with some form of 
what is popularly known as “républicanism,” though, in the 
mouths of different leaders, and these belonging to different 
nationalities, the scheme of government recommended has been 
of very various types. Nevertheless, whether the spokesman of 
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the cause has been Kossuth, Mazzini, Castelar, Louis Blanc, 
Gambetta, or John Stuart Mill, the principles of government 
enforced have been such as are not more suitable to one country 
than to another. They are principles which, if true at all, are 
true always and everywhere. It may be that this proceeds from 
their negative character, and is one proof of their practical 
insufficiency. This may well be so, and yet these negative 
principles, as far as they have gone, have proved most powerful 
engines for storming the most obdurate fortresses. It may 
seem, now and here, not very new or very startling to announce 
that government is to be by the people as well as for the people ; 
that taxation and effective representation ought to go together ; 
that the executive should be responsible to the people; that 
laws should be equal and equally administered for all classes ; 
that the punishment of crimes should be adapted to their pre- 
vention and not be vindictive ; and that the best possible securi- 
ties should be obtained for free speech, freedom from police 
interference, a free press, freedom of corporate association, and 
a free right of public meeting. Yet, trite and stale as these 
claims sound, there is no country in the world, not even England 
and America, in which all these claims are even plausibly satis- 
fied. In most countries of Europe, that is, all countries with 
the exception of England, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, 
hardly any of them are even professedly satisfied as yet; and 
even in the four excepted countries, some of these claims are 
habitually and grossly violated, not only by the administration 
but by the constitution. It may be assumed then that, apart 
from or in anticipation of all ulterior visions of political regene- 
ration, the advanced political reformers of every country of 
Europe treat the plenary satisfaction of every one of these 
claims as an indispensable sine qud non. A brotherhood of 
aspiration and resolution thus springs up, and unites not only 
the political leaders in each country, but those who are led, So 
far as success crowns effort anywhere, that success imparts fresh 
energy, courage, and hopefulness everywhere, and thus success 
multiplies itself. It is obvious, then, that there are a number 
of forces at work, all tending to beat into a common shape all 
the primary political institutions of the different countries of 
Europe. Equality of effort, unity of object, harmony of spirit, 
conscious or unconscious rivalry and imitation, are all tending 
in one direction—that of reproducing over and over again all 
over Europe identical institutions for conducting the mechanism 
of government. It need not be stated that the general form of 
this mechanism can only be democratical. So far as the move- 
ments in question are purely negative—and they are limited to 
this from the necessity of conciliating friends and fighting anta- 
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gonists on a clearly understood issue—they can be democratical 
in the simplest sense, and nothing else. The people must be 
opposed to particular classes among the people, common right 
to privilege, popular will to legislative or executive caprice, and, 
in a word, the claims of many to the claims of a few. The 
question is now not how to get the best government, but how to 
withstand and destroy the worst; not how to distribute power 
most beneficially, but how to clutch it most surely out of the 
hands of those who usurp and abuse it for their own ends. 
Some political innovators, indeed, like Mazzini and Auguste 
Comte, have not contented themselves with severely circum- 
scribing their political schemes by the circumstances of the 
hour and by necessities of combat, but have gone some way in 
the direction of sketching out for all countries and times an 
ideally perfect system of government. Such men have often 
had a profound and widely extended influence over followers 
who have been won by their teacher’s enthusiasm, and who have 
not cared to desert the secret recesses of the seer’s temple for 
the confused and dusty arena of actual political life. Not that 
these attendants in the schools of the-prophets have been without 
their practical influence, and this sometimes of the strongest 
kind, but the nature of the influence belongs more to the region 
of religion than of politics, and is at least as much due to con- 
centrated energy of personal belief as to rational political know- 
ledge and prevision. But to the extent that political leaders 
have left the contracted field of negative claims adapted to the 
exigencies of warfare, and have committed themselves to the 
exposition of utopias even of the most tempered kind, they have 
lost adherents on one side or the other, they have disappointed 
the impulsive, they have scared the timid, repelled the doubtful, 
and finally won the public infamy of being little better than 
wild and visionary enthusiasts. 

It thus appears that while all Europe is gravitating towards 
democracy as a condition or intermediate stepping-stone of relief 
from the tyrannical institutions of an older world, it follows 
from the necessities of the situation that no adequate precau- 
tions can readily be taken beforehand to create new systems of 
government adapted to the state of things which shall exist 
when democracy has thrown down the old and is ready to 
establish the new. Democracy itself can never, in its own 
view, be an adequate form of government, even for its own 
ends. It is great as a destructive. force, as a standing protest in 
fevour of the equality of man to man, as a rough and ready 
mechanism to prevent the reckless and indiscriminate sacrifice 
of the elementary rights of the many to the luxury of the few. 
But he would have a poor and unworthy conception of the 
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possibilities of man’s nature and of the future of the world who 
could tranquilly acquiesce in such limited achievements. as 
these. The arrest of the grossest injustice is not justice ; legal 
and political equalisation is not the limit of moral right; the 
prevention of active wrong does not exhaust the uses and the 
functions of government. 

M. Emile Acollas, in his remarkable and timely work on the 
“ Philosophy of Political Science,” the title of which we have 
prefixed to this article, opposes to the claims of society and of 
the State the claims of the individual human being, and he is 
evidently apprehensive that the tendency of modern democratical 
movements is in the direction of subordinating these latter 
claims to some fiction of the imagination, which is termed now 
“ Society,” now the “ State ;’ now some smaller aggregate, which, 
so far as it has any reality at all, is only a collective group of 
individual human beings. Transporting for the moment to a 
new field M. Comte’s well-known phraseology as applied to the 
history of philosophical inquiry, the present would seem to 
represent, in M. Emile Acollas’s opinion, the ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
stage in political speculation, the belief in a fictitious divine right 
of kings having collapsed, and the belief in what is substantial 
and palpable not having yet taken firm hold. In this inter- 
mediate or ‘“‘ metaphysical” stage political thought delights to 
resort to purely ideal and non-existent fabrics, of a kind at once 
to satisfy the love of the mysterious, which is not quite extinct, 
and yet to gratify the zeal for innovation and rationalism which 
is the expression of a new epoch. M. Emile Acollas gives an 
exceedingly practical turn to his theories by supplying a running 
commentary on every clause of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man of 1793. Tis enables him to bring to the test of his 
theory all the leading laws and institutions to which that 
Declaration adverts, and which, in fact, include all the chief 
0m of political concern in any modern State. It turns out, 
indeed, that M. Emile Acollas’s principle is, in fact, only a varied 
application, in the present circumstances of the political world, 
of Bentham’s method of utility, which of course is the natural 
foe of every metaphysical conception as resorted to for the 
purpose of supporting existing institutions or of justifying 
political action. Not, indeed, that M. Emile Acollas has failed 
to add something to Bentham’s restricted application of the 
doctrine of utility, though this additional element had, both 
implicitly and explicitly, been already introduced by Mr. John. 
Stuart Mill. The principle of utility itself dictates that its 
teachings must be learned not only from the casual and empirical. 
observations of current society, but from the experience of past 
ages of all countries, and of the physical, mental, and emotional 
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constitution of man, to many of which ranges of thought 
Bentham was personally indifferent or indisposed. From such 
a wide area of observation and recorded experience as this, 
ethical maxims are capable of being collected of far greater 
value and permanence than most of those which the earlier 
utilitarians made so prominent in their systems. They are, in 
fact, established or incontrovertible principles, and they seem 
to have, and shortly acquire, all that appearance of being neces- 
sary or universal truths which lent so much plausibility to the 
so-called “institutions” against which the first batteries of Utili- 
tarianism were directed. These principles, when once ascer- 
tained, become the starting-points of fresh utilitarian inquiries or 
experimental observations ; but (although the utilitarian doctrine 
admits of no finality) if the process of reaching the principles has 
been logically and fairly conducted, no new experience can be 
held likely to supersede the elementary principles themselves. 
The leading infirmity of democracy as a mode of government 
is that it leaves no room for the existence of any established 
principles at all, and in this respect is in no way distinguished 
from the modes of government which it supplants. It would, 
however, be in the highest degree unfortunate if in all the minor 
departments of social action and in the realms of science, art, 
and literature, the treasured experience of the race was to sub- 
serve the purpose of indefinite improvement, and yet in the 
matter of government alone, on which more than on aught else 
depends the best prospect for the future, the only outlook were 
stagnation or retrogression. It would be a poor exchange for 
the unjust and haphazard political constructions of times gone 
by to substitute in their stead an iron mechanism admitting of 
no expansion, growth, or independent vitality, while all else is 
undergoing progressive and hopeful change. Of course it may 
be said that the arbitrary rule of the multitude will be a better 
tule as the multitude becomes morally improved and better 
instructed, and therefore that democracy contains within itself 
the natural remedies for its own diseases. But this anticipated 
amelioration of the people is an assumption which seems to beg 
the question in dispute. The uncontrolled domination of the 


, many over the few might well reach a point at which individual 


liberty found no air in which it could breathe, in which educa- 
tion or scientific attainments were no longer appreciated even if 
tolerated, in which distinctness of functions was treated as dis- 
loyalty to the principle of equality, and in which reference to 
the past as a basis for predicting and controlling the future was 
condemned either as antediluvian senility or as fraught with a 
dangerous spirit of change. Some such results of what may be 
called narcotised democracy may already be witnessed in some 
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quarters both of France and of England, and the vision is of a 
most instructive and warning kind. Fortunately these results 
are at present but partial and limited, and yet, while they need 
contain no augury of permanence or extension, are clearly enough 
marked to serve the purely illustrative purpose for which they 
are here adduced. 

In France the chronic tendency manifested since 1848 
towards Imperialism in its various forms—that is, first Re- 
publican, then confessedly Imperialistic, and now Republican 
again as represented by the Septennate—is in truth, to the 
extent to which it prevails, a natural consequence of the 
domination of democracy. The causes of this domination were 
very various; and among them must be reckoned not only the 
astute and premature concession of universal suffrage, but also 
the low intellectual attainments of the country voters, the selfish 
and unpatriotic sentiments of the peasant proprietors, the de- 
basing influence of clericalism, the crude and uninstructed 
socialism of large classes of the town voters, and the crafty 
policy of a few usurping politicians, who contrived, either by 
corruption at home or wars abroad, to lull into political indiffer- 
ence the great mass of the people, and to keep them depressed 
at the lowest possible level of sot-disant political equality. 
France has, in fact, been saved from the stupor in which she 
had well-nigh sunk under the Second Empire, and the still more 
subtly menacing dangers of the Septennate, partly by the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of a true republican party acquainted 
with the meaning of constitutional government and determined 
to secure it, and partly by the competing dynastical factions, 
which have helped the formation of a national party equally 
adverse to all of them. French Republicanism, indeed, as 
represented by M. Gambetta and the Left, generally represents 
a protest against that suppression of individual liberty and the 
annihilation of genuine political vitality which, it was noted 
above, are the natural consequences of a régime of unrestricted 
democracy. These consequences are, as is well known, now 
written for France in a manacled public press, in an absolute 
government by police, in the wholesale corruption of local 
officials, in terrorism at the ballot-box and the foulest perversion 
of public justice. It is not a single man or group of officials, even 
with an army at their back, who are alone responsible for this 
mockery of a republican constitution. It is the political prostra- 
tion of the people as a whole during the reign of Louis-Philippe 
and since, which, while such elementary democratical maxims as 
had descended from the first Revolution were still held in repute, 
did not allow of the growth of ulterior principles of government, 
to which those well-worn maxims ought to have led the way. 
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The other modern instance alluded to as illustrative of the 
evils which may spring from an uneducated and undeveloped 
democracy is supplied by the history of trades unionism in 
England. It is superfluous to say here that the evils about to 
be noticed are by no means inherent in trades unionism; that 
the leading trades unions are, and generally have been, free 
from them, and that almost all unions are making resolute 
efforts to shake them off. It is undeniable that, while persisting 
in their laudable efforts to prevent by co-operation an unfair 
depression of wages, the organisers of many trades unions have 
sometimes done their utmost to outdo even the founders of 
socialistic communities in enforcing the doctrine of equality of 
recompense. They have not contented themselves with claim- 
ing equality of wage for equality of work, or even equality of 
wage for all work being performed in accordance with faculty, 
but they have arbitrarily interposed to prevent their members 
using the best faculties they had, and thereby earning the 
appropriate remuneration either for themselves or for others. 
These arbitrary rules have been only too successfully carried 
into effect, and the economic as well as the moral result has 
been even more disastrous to the workmen than to the em- 
ployers. The character of work generally in the occupations in 
which such rules have prevailed has become deteriorated; the 
price of it has been artificially raised, that is, raised out of 
proportion to its real cost to the workman ; less of it has been 
ordered, or the manufacture of it, where possible, has been 
driven abroad. The honesty, industry, energy, and self-respect 
of the workman has proportionately suffered; and while the 
hardworking and efficient workman, the employers, and the 
purchasing public have all been losers, the only temporary and 
casual gainer has been the idle and incompetent workman. 
Such rules as these are, in fact, an exhibition on a restricted 
scale of democratic government guided by no principle except 
the wholly unprolific one of the rudest equalisation at every 
available point. It imparts neither freedom, riches, nor well- 
being, while it does its utmost to reduce each of these to the 
utmost extent possible. 

It is scarcely worth while to pursue this class of illustration 
further, or still more incisive lessons on the fatuous economical 
policy of absolute democratic government might be learnt from 
the protective commercial systems so much in vogue in the 
United States and the Australian Colonies. In both these cases, 
there would seem to be an acquired if not an ingrained in- 
capacity for comprehending a clearly stated economical prin- 
ciple. We are all acquainted with the volumes which issue 
year by year with unabated rapidity from the American press 
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in favour of their protective system. But though these works 


abound in ingenious and sometimes plausible reasoning on one 
side, they never condescend to reply to the simple request on 
the part of opponents that they would explain why, in their 
home trade, they believe it answers better to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest, yet in their foreign trade they 
prefer to buy in an artificially dear market and to sell, not in the 
dearest market, but in any markets which the accidents of a pro- 
tective policy elsewhere happen to leave open to them. The 
defenders of Protection in America will not fairly encounter such 
broad but inexorable arguments as that a nation is rich in pro- 
portion to the facility with which it prodices and manufactures 
at home or procures from abroad the commodities of which it 
either actually stands in need, or which it can exchange on bene- 
ficial terms for commodities of which it actually stands in need. 
But facility of production, manufacture, or importation, means 
nothing else than theapness of cost. And protective societies 
enhance cost in two directions at once: first, by limiting the 
supply of the imported commodities; secondly, by enhancing 
artificially the demand, and therefore the price of home-grown 
or manufactured commodities for which imported articles might 
be exchanged, And yet, in spite of this irresistible reasoning, 
the validity of which is written on every page of recent English 
and indeed French commercial history, and in spite of the 
terrible lessons taught by the depression of trade in America, 
the doctrines of Protection are as closely hugged as ever in 
quarters in which it is a shame that they should ever have made 
their appearance. This strange apostasy or heresy, this recru- 
descence of fallacies in countries from which the political con- 
servatism of Europe has long been expelled, and in which demo- 
cratic formule are universally accepted, is a warning how little 
security the adoption of these formule afford for the practical 
recognition of scientific theories of government, or even for 
the absence of the most aggravated and short-sighted national 
selfishness. 

It seems to many, no doubt, as it does to Sir T. E. May, that 
if any barrier against a narrow and poverty-stricken develop- 
ment of democracy could be provided by anticipation, such a 
barrier would be found in the English constitution such as it 
was conceived to be by the Whig statesmen of the times of 
William IIT. and of George III., and is still regarded by the 
present Liberal party in the House of Commons. It is felt, no 
doubt, in many “liberal” quarters, that the English constitution 
needs considerable amendments proportioned to the social 
changes which the country has undergone during even the 
present century. Some of the suggested amendments point to 
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enlarging the constituencies, as by conferring the franchise on 
agricultural labourers ; others to redistributing seats, so as to 
equalise the representation of great towns; others, again, to 
modifications more or less vital in the constitution of the House 
of Lords. The advocates and opponents of such reforms as 
these usually profess to be agreed as to the sort of objects they 
have in view ; and, as a matter of fact, they are really agreed 
more than, perhaps, they suspect. They both profess to be 
desirous at once to satisfy, within some vaguely defined limits, 
what are held to be legitimate democratical aspirations, and to 
repress or correct these aspirations. The virtue of the English 
constitution, in the eyes of the Liberal and Conservative party 
is supposed to be that, while it admits of indefinite expansion 
to meet the popular requirements of the day, yet abundant secu- 
rities against undue democratic aggression are provided by a 
series of checks and counter-checks, balances and weights, which, 
if they prevent often enough any government at all, at least 
serve to protect the State against government by the mere 
popular will. 

This theory is plausible enough, and there are many super- 
ficial facts which support it, and which account for it figuring in 
the ordinary text-books on the subject. And yet the real rela- 
tion of the outward form of the English constitution to the pro- 
gress of democracy, or to restrictions on that progress, is about 
as remote as can well be imagined. The small influence of the 
Reform Act of 1867 on the composition of the House of Com- 
mons and on the quality of legislation, might itself impart 
doubts whether the driblets of change which are matters of such 
vehement controversy are likely to serve any other purpose 
than to afford a symbol for the contentions of rival parties in 
the State. The immediate danger in England is not so much 
democracy in any shape as plutocracy in the very vicious shape 
of government by the unscrupulous and ignorant rich. It 
would need far more stringent measures than any yet generally 
advocated to make the English constitution democratic in any 
strict sense. Besides an obvious reconstruction of the House 
of Lords, the charge of election expenses on the rates, or, better 
still, on the Consolidated’ Fund, the payment of members, and 
triennial parliaments, are specimens of the sort of measures 
which, in addition to a very wide extension of the suffrage, 
would be needed to impart to the English government a real 
democratical character. Therefore, those who, like Sir T. E. 
May, laud the British constitution as representing an ideal type 
of democracy, or those who tremulously apprehend the advances 
of democracy within it, have as yet small cause either for their 
praises or their fears. As in Germany, to a still greater extent, 
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the direct force of the people is not felt through the formal con- 
stitutional channels, but through a number of unorganised 
avenues, which are dangerous in proportion to their obscurity. 
In England, democratical impulses mainly make themselves felt 
through a vast number of voluntary associations, of which 
trades unions have been already referred to,—and the various 
“Liberal” and “Constitutional” associations throughout the 
country are further instances,—through the daily press, public 
meetings indoors, and in those deputations and memorials to 
Secretaries of State, and the various forms of pressure direct and 
indirect on the House of Commons or its members, The 
facility of getting up an “agitation” in this country and making 
it effective to carry political ends is well known to all who have 
ever been concerned in one, or have been curious enough to 
watch the progress of “movements” and “causes.” All this 
enormous democratical activity the English constitution, in its 
most improved form, must entirely ignore. The force of what 
is called “public opinion,” heated and fanned by the cheap 
newspapers, and often almost undisguisedly backed by demon- 
strations of force, is felt by Ministers of State and by members 
ofgthe Legislature to override every other more formal and con- 
stitutional commission ; and whether the matter be the release 
of a condemned prisoner, the repeal of an unpopular law, the 
dismissal or punishment of a public official, it is only by the 
utmost strain that the public voice can be tirmly and decisively 
resisted. 

This cannot be held to be an unfair or over-coloured portraiture 
of the working of the English constitution at the present day, and 
it is seen to present many of tle disadvantages of democracy, with 
few of its advantages, and all of its dangers. Such democracy as 
there is—and it is undoubtedly imminent and hourly growing—is 
of an intangible kind, which never makes itself felt as the subject- 
matter of distinct observation, and only, as it were, exudes at 
one place and time after another, according as it is irritated into 
spasmodic activity or swayed by momentary gusts of passion, 
anger, hope, or fear. The consequence is that democracy, being 
thus unorganised and impalpable, is not only uncontrolled in fact, 
but is incapable of being trained and disciplined for the purposes 
of rational government. Such rational government as there is 
does not come from the people as such, but from select and pri- 
vileged classes of the people, who, by bartering one set of interests 
against another, govern the community with only a thinly veiled 
indifference to the lasting welfare of the State as a whole. The 
lesson to be learned is, that so far as England is concerned, 
democracy needs first of all to take its place far more than it 
has hitherto done as a leading and openly confessed element in 
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the constitution, and that simultaneously with this change the 
democratic sentiments and activity thereby evoked must be 
directed to accomplish the ends of general liberty and of good 
government, 

It was noted above as the shortcoming of democracy as a 
mode of government that it contained no principle beyond itself, 
and therefore that it presented no guarantee for liberty or pro- 
gress. At the first downfall of the strongholds of tyranny and 
absolutism, democracy feels itself potent enough to govern in the 
simple strength of the principle that one should count for one 
and no more, and that the claims of the few must give way to 
the claims of the many. The substitution of the claims of many 
to the claims of a tyrant or of an aristocracy is of course an 
unspeakable gain. But the claims of each one of the many 
deserve, as M. Emile Acollas truly points out, also to be 
respected and guarded against the undue pressure of the claims 
of others, This consideration suggests that liberty must not 
only be diffused, but that it must ‘be economised in such a way 
that each shall be not only free in the abstract, or free from 
certain definite sorts of bondage, but shall enjoy the utmost 
possible amount of liberty compatible with the recognition of 
like claims on the part of others. But all government and all 
law immediately acts by repressing the liberty of some, and the 
problem is then presented as to whether the benefits gained by 
the many are properly purchasable by the bondage of some. 
If democracy rests only on the will of the majority, any amount 
of advantage to that majority may be held properly purchasable 
by any amount of servitude inflicted on the minority. Sucha 
conclusion is instantly resented by all supporters of popular 
government ; and yet, though they stand back abashed at suclz 
an imputation on their system, they supply no criterion by 
which the limits of the righteous invasion of law and govern- 
ment on individual liberty shall be definitely ascertained. This 
is the question of questions for politicians so soon as, and to the 
extent that, democracy becomes a practically effective force in 
government, Is individual liberty a treasure lost and never to 
be recovered, or only to be remembered as an occasional boon 
in former days graciously conceded by the absolutist govern- 
ments of the past ? 

The subject may be discussed from two opposite points of 
view, according as, following the method of M. Emile Acollas, 
it is attempted to map out the inviolable moral and political 
claims of the individual citizen, or, following the method of the 
late Wilhelm von Humboldt, to define the limits of the proper 
sphere of government. Each method will bring about a similar 
result, Without pausing here to conduct a complete investiga- 
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tion according to either of these methods, it may be worth 
while to point out some of the departments of practical political 
life in which established principles seem to be most needed 
at present in order to protect individual liberty, and to advance 
at the same time the economic organisation of government. 

In most European countries at present, the relation of the 
private citizen to the police is, from the point of view of public 
liberty, of as unsatisfactory a character as can well be imagined. 
Even in France, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, where 
efforts more or less successful are made with greater or less 
pertinacity to protect the people against legislative excesses, 
scarcely any securities, good or bad, exist to check the excesses 
of the executive, The vast and complex mechanism of police, 
with its traditions, its hierarchy of mutually inter-dependent 
officials, and finely detailed organisation, is spread like a vast 
spider's web over the country, and radiates to and from one 
central office. As governments and even constitutions pass and 
change, the police institutions, and even the personnel, remain 
immovable at their place. In Paris it is not known, though it 
is keenly suspected, how intimate are the relations between the 
government in power and this extraordinary engine, which is 
said at times even to control the government itself. By the use 
of a detective system of acknowledged excellence, and with the 
help of judicial practices peculiar to the country, it is asserted 
that the .Parisian police have possessed themselves of such 
momentous and intricate family secrets, that, in one way or 
another, they could blast the reputations of some of the best- 
known families in that city. Whether this is true or not, it is 
certainly matter of common report and belief, and it is no more 
than must follow from the existence of such an organisation 
uncontrolled by constitutional guarantees. It is obvious that 
in countries where such a police system as this exists the 
invasion of liberty by laws even the most unjust is trifling 
compared to the constant liability to intrusive interference, 
offensive inquiries, reckless charges, dogging footsteps, spying 
observations, and hampering attentions of such a hydra-headed 
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necessary deliverance from such hourly possibilities as this, and 
no conceivable deliverance will ever be wrought till the people, 
as they obtain supreme power, learn that the freedom of locomo- 
tion, of thought, speech, and of writing is as precious for every 
individual citizen as is his freedom.to approach the polling 
booths to record his vote, It is marvellous how boldly the 
same men will fight, and have fought, for the latter kind of 
freedom who are content wholly to ignore the former. Even in 
England, where hitherto the most hopeful side of the constitu- 
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tion has been that which dealt with guarantees against abuses 
of the police, these guarantees are being treated in the Legis- 
lature and in society generally as of less and less value. The 
practically unlimited power conceded to metropolitan police 
officers in plain clothes over the liberty and character of poor 
women in garrison and seaport towns, the incessant multipli- 
cation of offences triable before an unprofessional magistrate 
without a jury, the reckless invention of new sanitary offences, 
and the utter indifference of the House of Commons to argu- 
ments founded on the preciousness of liberty for its own sake, 
as though the liberty of the subject were an exploded notion 
savouring only of anarchy and wicked license—all point to 
dangers against which the boasted English constitution seems 
as impotent to save the nation as is the wildest democracy 
itself. 

If we take, again, the question of legislation in respect of 
land, it will be found that democracy supplies in itself only the 
tudest possible materials for solving the momentous problems 
which the topic suggests, Starting from the initial principle 
that the land of a country—being limited in quantity, constantly 
increasing (through ‘causes independent of the exertions of the 
proprietor) in market value, and subserving an ever-multiplying 
number of social purposes in which the community generally is 
concerned—ought never to continue to be what it is likely 
enough to become for a time, a subject of private property, a 
genuine democrat would yet have tp explain what on his 
principles is to be done with it. Equality of distribution is 
inapplicable—first, because it is or immediately becomes im- 
possible ; and, secondly, because unless the operation of distri- 
bution is incessantly repeated, all the vices of private ownership 
are constantly recurring. The democrat, unwilling as he may 
be to depart from his crude maxim of the claims of the many 
against the claims of the few, is compelled to go further, and 
have some view or other as to what the State may and ought to 
do with the land presumably belonging to it, and what are the 
claims of even the most insignificant private person on the 
bounty or the justice of the State. M. Emile Acollas, like some 
of the leading German jurists, treats property as an almost 
essential element of man himself, a “ prolongation of his per- 
sonality ;” and he says, “ It is the only means for a man to attain 
a sphere of action in which he can freely move and arrive at the 
possession of himself.” He complains of the school of Rousseau 
for their negation of property, and says, that “having taken as 
@ premiss the liberty of man, they have decreed his bondage.” 
According to this view, the individual citizen has at least some 
claim which the will of the majority cannot rob him of, but on 
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what principle the measure of the claim is to be adjusted has 
yet to be decided. Such principles as the encouragement of 
agricultural industry, the prevention of pauperism, the reward 
of foresight and prudence, and the enrichment of society as a 
whole, will thus be admitted to determine the land laws of the 
State. In fact, these laws will be settled, as they are being 
settled now with greater or less success in British India, 
Germany, Ireland, and Russia, in accordance with ascertained 
facts or requirements of human nature and with economical 
laws. There is no longer any room for capricious interference 
on the part of a popular majority. It becomes well established 
that the permanent interest of all is best promoted by supporting 
the judiciously settled claims of each individual one. 

One of the most critical and arduous topics on which the poli- 
tical faculties of democracy are already being exercised and tested 
in many countries is what is called the relation of Church and 
State. The problems here involved are of the hardest kind 
in countries which are wholly or largely Catholic, from the fact 
that in such countries the Pope claims an intrusive jurisdiction 
within the State, which, though professedly spiritual, unavoid- 
ably trenches at many points on matters of the gravest secular 
importance; such countries are Germany, Italy, France, and, 
in some respects, Ireland. In England and the United States 
a somewhat different class of problems is presented, and the 
issue is not between a home and a foreign religious domi- 
nation, but between one home domination and another, or 
between the supporters of some special form of home religious 
domination and those who utterly abjure any such domina- 
tion, home or foreign, altogether, The rigid principles of de- 
mocracy might in themselves admit of the adoption of a variety 
of courses, The majority might impose on all, in the interests 
of common order, quiet, and uniformity, the religious and eccle- 
siastical system adopted by themselves, Or the majority might 
recognise, publicly support, and perhaps endow, every religious 
system adopted by any considerable body of the people. Or the 
majority might profess to abstain from interference with or 
recognition of religious systems or beliefs, and concern them- 
selves only in protecting individual citizens in the enjoyment of 
free speech, locomotion, and association, questions of ecclesi- 
astical property being determined in conformity with the ordi- 
nary rules of law applicable to the property of corporate bodies, 
It is not necessary here to commend any one of these courses in 
preference to the rest. It is mainly relevant to notice that, so 
far as any principles inherent in government by the popular 
will are concerned, any one of these courses might be logically 
justified ; and therefore, in order to choose among them, some 
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precepts of government other than purely democratical ones 
must be introduced and acted on. M. Emile Acollas, in criti- 
cising the clause in the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 
1793 which guarantees the “liberty of worship,” treats the 
clause as superfluous, inasmuch as it is included in the clauses 
which guarantee the liberty of education, the liberty of public 
meeting, and the liberty of corporate association. Yet Germany 
has recently discovered ecclesiastical problems which certainly 
could not be instantly solved by reference to such elementary 
guarantees as these. If it be true, as the defenders of the 
Falck laws say, that the liberty hitherto conceded to the 
Catholics in Prussia practically obstructs the liberty of educa- 
tion, and the liberty of corporate association enjoyed by the 
Catholic Church is abused to disturb public order, to discredit 
the secular functionaries of the State, and, by discountenancing 
civil marriage, to tyrannise ‘over outsiders, then some fresh 
principles are needed in order to ascertain the relations of the 
State towards ecclesiastical bodies within its dominions, 

In a recent work on the “ Independence of the Holy See,” * 
Cardinal Manning complains that-the present government of 
Italy very far from efficiently represents the people. “The 
present Chamber,” he says, “elected by less than a hundredth 
part of the Catholic Italian people, represents the Revolution, 
and nothing but the Revolution, The Catholic electors refuse 
to vote: less than two hundred and fifty thousand elect the 
Parliament which Englishmen believe to represent the twenty- 
six millions of Italy. The whole Chamber is revolutionary, 
both Right and Left alike. And the Left are now in power. 
The present legislation against the clergy is not the work of 
twenty-six millions of Italians, nor even of the two hundred 
and fifty thousand, but only of the majority of those who go to 
the ballot-box.” Thus Cardinal Manning treats the support or 
discomfiture of the Church of Rome in Italy as a mere matter 
of the popular will, He complains that this will is not fairly 
ascertained and expressed at present; but were it so ascertained 
and expressed, there would be no further obstacle to the Pope 
being reinstated in his secular dominion. 

It was only on the 16th May last that the President of the 
French Republic, coming to the rescue of the clerical party, 
which was displeased with recent secular legislation against 
their interests, dismissed his Ministers, who had the confidence 
of the Legislature, and proceeded to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies and appeal to the country. The later events to which 
this step gave rise have already, from another point of view, 
been alluded to. It is sufficient here to notice that in France 


* London : Kegan Paul, 1877. 
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the adherents of the Church, diffused as they are through all 
other political parties, and commanding the loyalty of nearly all 
who are not sincere and enlightened republicans, form one of 
the strongest and most compact political forces in France, and 
no mere theory of religious liberty seems to be strong enough to 
cope with them. 

Thus, in Germany, Prince Bismarck appeals to the popular 
will to resist ecclesiastical oppression. In Italy, Cardinal 
Manning would appeal to the people to restore the secular 
authority of the Pope. In: France, Marshal Macmahon, using 
official engines within his control, strove in vain to extort from 
the people an approval of his policy in support of the Catholic 
claims, especially in the matter of education; while it was only 
a few years ago that for the first time Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
in securing a strong popular vote in favour of placing the 
Catholic Church in Ireland on a par with all other religious 
bodies in the country. So far, then, as recent exigencies go, 
it is obvious that the prevalence of democracy does not and 
will not of necessity favour religious quiet. Some principles 
must be reached in respect of such matters as toleration, indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience, freedom of education, the proper 
uses of endowments, the responsibilities to the State of all 
public teachers and preachers, and at the same time the indiffer- 
ence of the State to all matters of opinion and belief, such as 
may come to the help of democracy when called to solve the 
knotty problems which will lie before it. 

Hitherto the prospects of democracy in Europe have been 
looked at solely in reference to the insufficiency of principles 
based on the mere autocracy of the popular will to provide 
efficient schemes of government. But these principles are not 
only insufficient, and so err by defect; they are likely enough 
to be perverted and so seriously to err in the way of excess. 
An erroneous theory of the functions of government is always 
mischievous by whomsoever it is held; but when it is held by 
a vast aggregate of persons whose private interests seem for the 
moment to be generally in one and the same direction, and who 
have unlimited power of giving instant effect to their views, 
there is scarcely any bound to the harm and injustice which 
may be accomplished. We have already adverted, for another 
purpose, to the strange and pernicious vagaries of the United 
States and Australian governments in the matter of Protection, 
and of the English trades unionists in respect of some other 
rules. These eccentricities of politics are likely enough to be 
repeated on a constantly extending scale according as majorities 
become more assured of their power, and as economical science 
and literature, after being degraded from their proper pedestals, 
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have ever less attention pail to their claims. So soon as it is 
perceived that governme”! is really capable of being swayed 
in one direction or another according to the determinate ex- 
pression of the popular will, it can hardly fail to happen that 
a reckless competition will arise among various claimants to 
occupy and manage so portentous a mechanism. These claim- 
ants can only conduct their competition by outbidding each 
other in their engagements to serve the interests of those who 
may advance their own claims to power. In the scramble for 
place, there will be little time or disposition to weigh the in- 
terests of society as a whole or of the permanent State. The 
most crude remedy for social evils will be readily accepted 
without examination and converted into pledges binding on 
Ministers of State and on members of the Legislature. The 
moral claims of minorities, and still more the just pretensions 
of individual men and women, will be no further regarded than 
as it is momentarily convenient to the dominant majority to 
regard them. Taxation will be shifted in such a way as finally 
to overwhelm the few and wholly to exempt the many. Poor- 
laws will be introduced not of-a kind gradually to abolish 
poverty and improve the moral stamina of the population, but 
of a kind which, carrying into effect the spurious economical 
doctrines of the ignorant or prejudiced, will gratify and relieve 
those classes of the population in whom the practical political 
power is reposed, and leave all remoter objects to chance or 
caprice. 

It may be said that this is an overstrained picture, and that 
political science has so far advanced at the present day that any 
selfish retrogression of the sort above indicated is, in fact, no 
longer possible. What are called “constitutional guarantees” 
may also be held to exist everywhere in far too great abund- 
ance to render any dangers of this sort more than chimerical. 
So far as constitutional guarantees are concerned, it is plain 
that, where they still have any subsisting validity, they are in- 
compatible with democracy; and, therefore, it is not till they 
have become worthless that the régime of democracy can! really 
have commenced ; or, if they have not yet become worthless, it 
will be one of the earliest feats of triumphant democracy to 
render them so. 

But if it is assumed that the present state of political science 
can oppose any efficient barrier to the insolent autocracy of 
mere numbers, it may be objected, first, that something more 
than correct science is needed to make people prefer the interests 
of others to what seems to be their own; and, secondly, that 
political science of a kind needed for the emergency nowhere 
exists, 
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Montesquieu said that virtue was the main characteristic or 
requisite of a republic, and it may likewise be added that a 
democracy can only become a republic by moral education and 
moral habits of a far superior kind to anything yet recommended 
or attained. It must be remembered that so far as democracy 
makes its way, a class of interests of the greatest weight will be 
called forth to an extent wholly unprecedented. So soon as 
people get to feel that government is near to their hand, and 
that its potent forces may by dexterous management be turned 
to advance the material welfare of themselves, their families, 
their trades, their cliques, their class, it is impossible but that 
they should entertain an entirely new-fledged determination to 
get those forces on their side, and to use them with unscrupulous 
wilfulness, The temptation will seem almost irresistible, and it 
is not likely it will be generally, still less universally, resisted. 
Recent French and English experience in many fields of legisla- 
tion show the reality of the danger. Up to almost the present 
hour French politics have exhibited little else than a competition 
of party leaders, who have one after another offered to the electors 
the sort of boons in the way of religious patronage, appointments 
in the public service, special advantages to trade and commerce, 
and the excitement of foreign wars, which the people, or various 
classes of the people, happened at the moment to demand. It 
only needs a cursory glance at a series of election addresses at 
any general election in England, or attendance at a few speeches 
of members to their constituents, to discover how the practice 
of exacting and giving pledges becomes more frequent as the 
direct power of constituencies becomes more distinct, and how 
the habitual relation of a member to his constituents is becom- 
ing of a local and personal character, which the politicians of 
Burke’s time would have resented as a degradation of the con- 
stitution. It is possible that for the moment the irresponsibility 
favoured by secret voting may have conduced to this. 

The evil, then, is unmistakable, and is not very far ahead. 
The moral and political education by which it is corrected must 
begin early in life, must be equally diffused through all classes 
of the population, and must be of a kind very far excelling and 
differing from much which passes for education now. If young 
scholars, and young traders, and young professional men are 
taught that the be-all and end-all of all human existence is to 
get on, and the doctrine is driven home by all the keen stimulus 
of competitive examinations, of a theology based upon self-love, 
and of general social approval and support, it cannot be expected 
that in the political world alone these lessons will be forgotten, 
and that patriotic and intelligent self-sacrifice will instantly take 
the place of long-ingrained habits of self-indulgence and narrow- 
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minded ignorance. Those who are taught to be mercenary 
traders and nothing else will be mercenary traders always and 
everywhere ; and the more the people are called to intervene in 
the affairs of government, the more surely will the vices of their 
training reproduce themselves in the political world. 

But even the best and most effective system of education will 
not of itself prepare a people to govern themselves if no prin- 
ciples of government can be laid down possessed of any scientific 
validity, and very few such principles at present exist. The 
sphere of government has yet to be settled, or rather it may be 
said that it is scarcely recognised anywhere that the settlement 
of it admits of reduction to principle at all, It may, perhaps, 
be a contribution to the discussion of this large topic to suggest 
that, keeping in mind M. Emile Acollas’s claims in favour of the 
individual, the true problem of all government is how to reconcile 
the utmost attainable amount of individual liberty with the most 
highly economised action of the public force. One characteristic 
danger of democracy comes from a want of appreciation of the 
claims of individual liberty, and from a flagrant abuse of the 
public force, Another characteristic danger ¢ comes from a mere 
want of attention to the use and value of the public force, 
coupled with a perverse exaggeration of the claims of individual 
liberty. The great difficulty which has attended the construction 
of Federal States has been caused by a series of futile attempts 
to reconcile opposed and conflicting considerations of this sort, 
though here the liberty concerned has been not that of individual 
persons but of independent States. The Federal system of the 
German Empire, so long as it lasted, was wholly impotent for 
purposes of economising the public force, and for organising 
effectively the component States for joint action either within 
or without. The successive efforts to organise a constitution 
for the United States of America, which terminated in the 
existing relationships of the States to each other and to the 
corporate body, represented almost every stage of the difficulty 
of reconciling individual State rights and the claims of a central 
assembly of States. It is yet to be seen whether a lasting 
solution of the problem in the United States has even yet been 
attained ; and recent experience of the practice in the election 
of President and of the continued discontent in some of the 
Southern States, at least suggests that further amendments to 
the constitution are called for. In Switzerland the problem of 
reconciling cantonal tights, the rights of individual citizens, and 
the rights. of the Federal Diet, was only approximately solved, 
after years and years of tentative efforts (as Sir T. E. May 
describes), in the year 1876. According to this constitution, all 
laws passed by the Federal Assembly are required to be sub- 
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mitted to a popular vote on the demand of 30,000 qualified 
citizens, 

These well-known facts in reference to the broader and more 
openly confessed problems attending Federal government exactly 
illustrate the less generally recognised problems of government 
generally. Most revolutionary reformers in all countries at the 
present day are prepared to support any measures for enlarging 
the liberty of the private citizen, But many of them fail to see 
that unless liberty is economised as well as enlarged, a vast 
amount of waste in national life is incurred. It is not only 
necessary that people should be subjectively free from artificial: 
restrictions, but that a room should be cleared within which 
their freedom may be exercised. But amidst the pressure and 
competition of a crowded population, such a room or space can 
only be cleared by somewhat complicated social arrangements, 
resting upon an extensively applied and wisely adjusted division 
of labour. The more private persons are relieved from having 
to attend to occupations which are as much the concern of all 
as of any one, the more free they are in time, capacity, and 
mental freshness, as well as in purse, to devote themselves to 
those pursuits in which they have some special excellence, or 
for which they have a marked propensity. These occupations, 
needed by all, though not perhaps by all in an equal degree, 
may well be undertaken by some central institution which can 
command the requisite intelligence and can keep in view the 
proportionate claims and necessities of all concerned. The 
institution must be endowed, under strict public control, with 
large powers of compulsion, taxation, official supervision, and 
management. Such an institution is government, and it is 
obvious that the main dangers inherent in such an institution 
are due, first, to the chance of undue encroachment on private 
liberty ; and, secondly, to that of a corrupt or unconscientious 
use of public funds and patronage. These dangers can be 
guarded against by a wise selection of the matter in respect of 
which government control is to be held preferable to that of 
private persons, by subjecting the control to constant and minute 
popular supervision, and by holding all government functionaries 
at every stage personally accountable and directly responsible 
to the people for all their transactions. The particular topics 
with respect to which government control may alone and expe- 
diently be preferred to private management will perhaps differ 
somewhat in different countries and various circumstances, 
according to the national habits and the wants of the hour. 
But it is obvious that such matters as the supreme ownership 
and general management of the public lands, the instruments of 
locomotion—such as roads, canals, railways, and public rivers— 
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the conduct of the post-office and the telegraph department, may 
far more cheaply, expeditiously, and efficiently be placed under 
the care of the State as represented by its government than left 
in private hands, it being understood that government itself is 
popularly constituted and well and justly administered. How 
far government, either central or local, ought to extend its 
interference to other matters, such as the health, the habitations, 
and even the wealth of the population, raises questions of far 
greater difficulty. In all these matters, even that of health, the 
gain to society by individual experiments, efforts, and even 


-mistakes, especially when aided by the practice of voluntary 


association, is likely to be only slightly compensated by any 
increased facility and economy to be obtained from public 
control. In matters of commerce, and most of all in moral 
matters, such as education, the presumption against State 
interference rises higher and higher, and public interference in 
such matters—as, for instance, on the occasion of the institution 
of a system of national education—can only be justified, if ever, 
by the clearest necessity of a temporary kind, The dangers to 
public liberty in placing education in the hands even of a 
popularly administered State is illustrated by much recent 
Continental experience, which exhibits the contest between 
Radicalism and Clericalism, as fought out over the national 
schools, with more vehemence than in any other quarters. 

It will be seen, then, wherein the view here taken of the 
nature, present condition, and future prospects of European de- 
mocracy differs from the view which recommends itself to such 
mere panegyrists of the English constitution as Sir T, E. May, 
and even from that of some speculative foreign writers such as 
M. Emile Acollas, whose attention has been drawn to some one 
mischievous direction in which modern political thought is apt 
to move. The view here taken closely resembles some of the 
conclusions of M. de Tocqueville in reference to, democracy 
in America, though on the whole the present view is a more 
sanguine ,one than was his. Democracy is treated here as 
M. de Tocqueville and Sir T. E. May agree to regard it— 
as a necessary and seemingly universal phenomenon, to 
the development of which all modern States are impetuously 
hastening. Sir T. E. May, however, considers the phenomenon 
only so far promising and luminous as democracy is gradually 
evaporated and loses all that is essential to its character. He 
has fno objection to the term democracy provided it means 
something else than government by the popular will. He rather 
likes the term, as having a popular and liberal twang about it, 
if it can be made to mean government by privileged classes 
among the people with a decent reference at suitable times to a 
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plausibly broad constituency, and under the protection of certain 
favourite constitutional guarantees. In fact, Sir T. E. May is 
prepared not only to admit the use of the term democracy to 
describe the sort of amiable, fairly innocent, middle-class, 
respectable government which commends itself to his fancy, and 
which he has laboured to describe in his “Constitutional His- 
tory ;” but, as we have seen, he is prepared to call this sort of 
’ government the ideal of democracy. 

M. de Tocqueville, again, limited as was his criticism to 
the case of the United States, took a broader and more decisive 
view of the prospects of democracy. He held that, in the 
United States at léast, a vast number of tendencies were all 
converging to produce social equalisation, and to level political 
distinctions, with such certainty and rapidity that the popular 
will, as directly consulted, must shortly be the immediate and 
sole source of government, Such a régime would undoubtedly 
be one of pure democracy, and it would not long prevail before 
the formal constitution of the State was fashioned in accordance 
with peremptory democratic requirements. M. de Tocqueville 
treated this condition as lasting and ultimate, and confined him- 
self to describing the social, scientific, and artistic gains or losses 
which must attend it. Thus, while Sir T. E. May refuses to look 
democracy fairly in the face, and prefers to draw what is to him 
a more pleasing picture, amd call it by a wrong name, M. de 
Tocqueville painted democracy as he believed it to exist and 
as he believed it likely to become, and mainly erred in seeing 
nothing beyond it. His vision is confecsedly somewhat dreary 
and sombre, and the civilisation of the future contrasts not very 
favourably with some of the obliterated features of the civilisa- 
tion of the past. 

The view here expounded differs from both those other views. 
Democracy is indeed treated, as Sir T. E. May and M. de Tocque- 
ville implicitly treat it, as a condition of political existence on 
the attainment of which all modern States are bent. But it is 
here considered as neither good nor bad in itself, but as negative 
rather than positive, and as more properly suggesting some 
anxious apprehensions in respect of what is beyond it than as 
properly exciting alarm in respect of what it is in itself. It is 
a transitional stage through which nations must needs pass as 
they travel from an era of absolutism to an era of liberty and 
good government, Whether the progress will be completed in 
any particular State, and, after public liberty has once been 
vindicated from monarchical or oligarchical oppression, whether 
personal and individual freedom will become reconciled with 
the utmost economy in government, and with government of 
the most efficient sort, is a practical rather than a theoretical 
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problem which each State will have to solve for itself. The 
problem is already being wrought out in many of the States of 
Europe, even before the outer and loosely strung scaffolding of 
obsolete institutions have fallen away. Even in Germany- 
which to outward eye presents only the alternative of imperial- 
istic tyranny and constitutional oligarchy, broadly spread _poli- 
tical knowledge, sentiments of political equality and justice, 
ever-widening instruction in science, history, and literature, the 
growing distaste for war and compulsory service, and the doc- 
trines of freedom of conscience to which the government itself 
appeals, are notoriously sapping the existing political fabric, 
and bringing nearer and nearer a time in which the will of the 
people will bend all other forces of government to itself. In 
Italy, coustitutionalism under Victor Emanuel and Mazzinism, 
both by their mutual, opposition and their union against the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, combine to keep alive the 
notion of a government supported by nothing else than the 
directly manifested popular will. The political training ex- 
perienced under the present government, the moral doctrines of 
right and duty widely disseminated and enforced by Mazzini 
and his disciples, and the native instincts of the Italians of all 
classes for organisation and government, render it likely that 
the stage of pure democracy will be rapidly or insensibly passed 
through, and that, if an effective and lasting victory can, in 
spite of Cardinal Manning's dark vaticinations, be obtained over 
the Papacy, good government will be more easily and surely 
obtained in Italy than in any other European country. 

Enongh has already been said here, in more than one place, 
about France. It has been seen that democracy already exists 
there in more full development than elsewhere, though its 
natural operation has been long shrouded by a series of strange 
political accidents and dynastic rivalries, which are the un- 
happy legacy of a series of revolutions, How far democracy 
will bring forth really good government, or how long it must 
first be abused and distorted in its action by a series of political 
adventurers, are problems with which the country is at this 
moment gallantly and hopefully wrestling. There is no country 
which has done so much as France to teach the.lesson that 
when and where the vow populi is not the vow Det it soon 
becomes the vow diaboli. 
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N° an eventful life, by any means, was that which began at 

Thornton—a somewhat ordinary one-street village set amongst 
the shaggy Yorkshire hills—on the 21st April 1816, and which 
ended in the staring parsonage-house at Haworth on the 31st of 
March 1855. A life, indeed, so devoid of interest that Mrs. Gaskell, 
who wrote it, had a difficulty in finding clay to make her literary 
bricks with, and had to use some irrelevant straw to eke out the 
tale. Indeed the principal events of Charlotte Bronté’s thin career 
are adequately referred to in Mr. Wemyss Reid's excellent mono- 
graph, which is a work of modest dimensions, but of more than 
modest merit. Such as these so-called events were, we may trace 
some of their main features broadly here, leaving those who desire 
more, or more minute, information than we have the space or the 
will to give, to have recourse to some of the increasing sources Of 
information which are coming to hand. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid has a chapter on the “ Posthumous Honours” 
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bi which were conferred with the usual worldly justice—which gives 
ha when it may well withhold, and withholds when it might with 
, benefit confer—but amongst all the praises which fell with a 
hollow sound on Charlotte Bronté’s coffin, none were at all com- 









parable to those which after a long silence—as if of careful medita- 
tion—have burst from Mr. Swinburne, and in more moderate and 
less fulsome strain from Mr. Reid himself. With this repentant 
mood of the critics, for long and unmerited neglect, we have no 
fault to find. If there is not always justice in their censures or 
their flatteries, there may possibly be a mean between these which 
lies in the direction of truth. When we come to speak of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s works, we shall see, if we can, whether real justice 
has now been done her; but here we would note the interest 
which must be felt in that remarkable little woman, with her com- 
mon little figure, her projecting forehead, her unobtrusive ways, 
and her great performances in the region of pen and ink, when 
thus long after her death—long after Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable 
biography—we find such a work as that of Mr. Reid, and such an 
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eloquent “ Note” as that of Mr. Swinburne, given to and grate- 
fully accepted by the public. It is quite true we wanted more 
information about that life which went quietly by us in “ hodden 
grey” in the obscurity of that West Riding village, than it was in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s power to give. So intricate a matter is biography 
that it cannot be treated with adequacy by a contemporary. The 
life which may have just gone from the midst of us was so 
spreading, so gadding an existence—even in the case of those 
with the narrowest circle and most limited intercourse—that it 
cannot be separated from its creeping dependence on the lives of 
a hundred other persons, and treated as if it were an independent 
thing. Life is in no sense an independent matter “fought for 
one’s own hand,” but a mingled thread made up of many fibres 
intertwined on the great loom of Chance and Change, with the 
spun destinies of a hundred others, and forming the strange web 
of which History is a far-away tracing and dim remembrance. 
To tear such a life from its connection, and to pretend to study 
it while suppressing much which may be disagreeable to those who 
survive, is to attempt a ludicrous impossibility. A life is a matter 
of action and reaction, of giving and taking, and it cannot be 
understood or realised except in the integrity of its relations. A 
play cannot be played out with half the actors on and half off 
the stage, and hidden from the auditorium, on account of their 
respected feelings. Mr. Reid very justly remarks that Mrs. Gas- 
kell was not, at the time she wrote, in a position to do full justice 
to the life of Charlotte Bronté, Many persons very closely con- 
nected with the life that had to be written were still alive, and 
details which might be necessary, from the artist’s point of view, 
had to be suppressed out of a decent deference to their feelings, 
quick with the sense of their recent loss. Besides, the materials 
for a complete biography were not at hand; for the materials for 
a biography of a woman whose grave is not yet green with the 
natural grass, and hirsute with the natural neglect of years, are © 
very.coy and hard to come at, and it is only when the shadows 
of oblivion are beginning to fall that these dim facts, like night 
birds, come out of their lurking-places.* It is true, too, that it 
would at that time have been difficult to retrace Charlotte Bronti’s 
steps without treading on a good many toes—sensitive or hyper- 
sensitive, as the case may be—which were still on the familiar 
path. Mrs. Gaskell was unable to avoid some such encounters ; t 
but to avoid others, she had, it is probable, to deviate in some 





* See Mr. Reid’s “ Monograph,” p. 189. 
+ Mr. Bronté said to Mr. Raymond, of “ The New York Times,” when he 
visited Haworth, “ Well, I think Mrs, Gaskelljtried to make us all appear 


as bad as she could” (‘‘ Monograph,” p. 195), 
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places from the path she undertook to point out. But Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, while he fully appreciates these difficulties which to some ex- 
tent frustrated Mrs. Gaskell’s enterprise,* seems to be unaware that 
they are still existent, and that they militate against the excellence 
of his own most careful work. True, much has been added to our 
knowledge of Charlotte Bronté, but we find that in most of the 
letters which are now printed for the first time in this country 
—although some of them appeared in an American magazine— 
the names of persons are expressed by X’s and Y’s, as if they were 
algebraical quantities, or with the strokes attached to these bare 
initials—as we print suppressed oaths. Then in some places we 
find him confessing that he cahnot be more communicative, for 
the very reason which made Mrs. Gaskell’s biography “ necessarily 
incomplete.” Thus, speaking of the period of Charlotte Bronté’s 
engagement to Mr. Nicholls, he says: “Of the letters during 
these happy months of peace and expectation I cannot quote 
much; they are too tlosely intertwined with the life of those 
who survive to permit of this being done.” t+ And while the 
story of her life at Brussels is sufficiently hinted at, it is not, 
possibly could not be, explicitly told. He does, however, argue 
that the writer of to-day is free from not a few of the difficulties 
and restraints which weighed upon the writer of twenty years 
ago, although he admits to being “oppressed by” a “ feeling 
that the pen which can do full justice to one of the most moving 
and noble stories in English literature has not yet been found.” ¢ 
If that is so, we are convinced that it is not because the two pens 
which have traced these loving memorials of the “Life” and 
“Monograph” were not capable of doing that complete and fine 
justice which Charlotte Bronté merited, but because in the nature 
of things we must wait a further period before criticism can 
speak the whole truth. We must not attempt to write history with 
a microscopic but rather with a telescopic eye. We must take 
wide, not deep, views of men and things, seeing that in our records 
of surveys of lives or times we have to leave many of the characters 
in decent blank to save acute feelings, needless throes, or to tone 
down the acerbities of nature, so as to make our picture less 
offensive to those who are mixed in the field of our portraiture. 
One can understand how the whole effect is marred by these sacri- 
fices. As we said, however, instalments of information about 
Charlotte Bronté are being paid, although somewhat slowly ; and 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s work is on the whole a memorable contribu- 
tion to this fund; while Mr. Swinburne’s “ Note” is a somewhat 








* See pp. 1 and 189. t “Monograph,” p. 174, 
t “ Monograph,” Preface, p. viii. eh 
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remarkabje addition to the criticisms we have already received, 
without stint, of her writings. 

That Mrs. Gaskell only did partial justice to Charlotte Bronté’s 
character .might be abundantly clear from the very nature of 
biography. At best a human character in our heads or in our 
books is a synthesis of some stray glimpses, some random traits, 
and at the best the human soul can only be dimly depicted by 
means of these, while the’breath of life which moves the portrait 
is not its own but another’s, Still if that breath is breathed into 
its nostrils with true sympathy, we may get as a result what is 
vaguely called a “speaking likeness,” something as different as 
the life which, is supplied by transfusion is from the galvanic 
motion of a dead body, which latter is all the spring of action 
which most bookmakers can supply. In this sympathy Mrs. 
Gaskell was not wanting, and. we are prepared, even while dis- 
counting her efforts, to admit the exécution of a biography which 
has scarcely been equalled in these modern days, or—to use the 
words of Thackeray—a biography “ necessarily incomplete, though 
most touching and admirable,” 

In one respect, however, according to our new informant, Mrs. 
Gaskell failed signally, She, without getting the advice which was 
given to Mr. Reid,* “not to underrate” Charlotte Bronté’s “ oddity,” 
took it, and has made her a somewhat strange, joyless being from 
her early youth to her premature death. She has too, we learn, 
mistaken the real turning-point in her career; has ascribed an 
accession of gloom to the weird episode connected with Branwell 
Bronté’s ruin and tragic fate, instead of to the deep and heart- 
rending experience which she had at Brussels. Mr. Reid wishes 
to make out that Charlotte Bronté was “ not naturally a morbid 
person,” ¢ that “her life was by no means so joyless as the world 
now believes it to have been,” + and that though “ gay her exist- 
ence could not be called,” her letters show “that it was unques- 
tionably peaceful, happy, and wholesome.” § Well, to some extent 
he makes good his point. Without doubt the episodes—some 
harrowing enough—of her life in Brussels had a very marked effect 
upon her character. But even allowing for this change, we cannot 
see that her life, even before she went abroad, was a very cheerful 
one. Indeed we are constrained to take a moderate view of the 
happiness which she enjoyed even in those young days when, if 
at any time in life, happiness ought to be in full possession. 
Without endeavouring to sketch the character of Charlotte Bronté’s 
father, the mention of some of its features, as they are known to us, 
would suggest the impossibility of a very happy home in the 
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Haworth parsonage-house for his children, We wish to say no 
ill of the dead, and in the case of Mr. Bronté such a proverb 
would have double force ; for it seems that before his death he had 
changed much, and that if he came into the world and passed 
through it like a lion, he went out like a genial lamb; that his 
harsh, rough, vain old self died long before he himself passed away. 
But if the character of Mr. Helstone in “ Shirley” is a daughter’s 
likeness of Mr. Bronté—drawn by a loving, patient, and long- 
suffering daughter too—he cannot have been a man to make 
the parsonage-house much of a “home” for his motherless chil- 
dren. ‘That he was polite to strangers, that he had a great 
admiration for the stern rectitude he found among his flock, 
cannot have compensated to those of his household for his pas- 
sionate, vain, self-willed, and habitually cold demeanour to those 
who had the closest claims on his kindness and such urbanity as 
he possessed. We can see the sharp-eyed old man, his chin 
buried in the starched tower of his white neckcloth, take his at 
first sulky, then passionate offence at the pretty figured dress over 
which the woman’s heart of his gentle wife was rejoicing with 
harmless vanity and happy gratitude. Not many pretty bright 
things came to the grey parsonage-house ; and when that parcel 
came and disclosed from its brown-paper wrappage the gay gift 
within, we could understand the dim eyes of the mother and of 
the little ones, whose tiptoe curiosity surround the table, being lit 
with the fine light of rare happiness. But these very lights made 
Mr. Bronté the more wrathful ; and his pride and passion were not 
sated by a harsh command that the dress should not be worn, but 
wreaked their poor vengeance on the gaudy stuff, which he cut in 
pieces, which became kaleidoscopic through the shifting lenses of 
his wife’s tears—and withdrew to his own room to have his meal 
alone, as was his wont. 

Perhaps, as Charlotte suggests of that fiery rector Mr. Hel- 
stone, he ought to have been a soldier—at least he took martial 
ways of calming his ruffled spirits. He not only carried loaded 
pistols in his pockets, but used to riddle the door of an outhouse 
with bullets when excited. It must have sounded strange to the 
villagers who sat in the church on Sunday and heard the doctrines 
of a religion of peace, to hear this quite other sermon from their 
vicar, and to see the effects of his discourse on that poor fetish 
the barn door. We learn, too, from these veracious pages before us, 
that this man whose anger was wont to speak even with the lips of 
a pistol, could stoop to an almost contemptible cunning to gain his 
poor. ends, We can scarcely imagine a happy childhood spent 
in his vicinity. No wonder that the children never were children, 
and that when on a rare occasion some of the Sunday scholars 
were invited to the parsonage, the Brontés had to be taught how 
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to play before they could associate in glee with these little com- 
panions, We know of few sadder records than that of these 
motherless children having to ask to be taught to play. Their 
games, if games they can be called, were grim enough, and remind 
us of the feeble efforts of the dingy swallows at Thraves Inn, or 
some other abode of two or three sooty trees amidst mouldy build- 
ings, which, according to Dickens, with a daring imagination said 
to one another, “Come let us play at Country.” The Brontés 
seem to have been like old people who had agreed to play at being 
children, and who had succeeded but ill. To us there is some- 
thing sad in the inverted image of the big world in the dark 
shallows of their poor little lives in the parsonage which they 
thought “play,” and which was so unlike the happy exuberance 
of real childhood, which makes and dwells in a beautiful world 
of crumbling romance all unknown to the paltry squalor of 
reality. 

But there were occasions, other than these, for tears rather than 
smiles, in these early days. If the picture in “Jane Eyre” be a 
correct one of the charitable institution at which Charlotte Bronté 
spent some of her school-days—and we cannot doubt that it is 
photographic—we can scarcely believe that much happiness fell 
to her lot there. One thing Charlotte Bronté said of the Lowick 
Institution,* which Mr. Reid here proves to have been true of 
Cowan Bridge School, and that is, that “during the whole time of 
their sojourn there, the young Brontés scarcely ever knew what 
it was to be free from the pangs of hunger.” + It was at that 
time, too, that Charlotte was initiated into the great blank 
mystery of death; for it was during her stay at that stern place, 
under its cold penurious roof, and amidst its debasing associa- 
tions, that she lost her two eldest sisters. That even at that early 
age (nine years) she felt the loss poignantly, we cannot doubt. 
And all these elements go to make no pleasing picture of girlish 
days. Then, again, although her fear of strangers and shyness in 
their presence may have been natural, it was a fact, and, as we see 
from the pages of this memoir,} it must have marred much of the 
enjoyment she might otherwise have had, and precluded the relief 
from the tedium of a dim life and sombre ways which she might 
otherwise have secured. Then the letters upon which Mr. Reid 
principally relies to prove his case scarcely bear out his argu- 
ment. The fun in these is to our ear for the most part forced, 
the melancholy is the prevailing and natural key. We question 
whether the sentences on page 35—“ Now, Ellen, laugh heartily at 
all that rodomontade. But you have brought it on yourself ”—are 





* “Jane Eyre,” chapters vii. and xi. + “Monograph,” p. 26, 
t Ibid., p. 33. 
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rightly described by Mr. Reid as “the burst of laughter,” and 
certainly those letters which are printed on pages 49 and 50 of 
the “ Monograph” are not such letters as we should have hoped for 
from a blithe girl about twenty years of age. Of these Mr. Reid 
himself says, “The woman who was afterwards accused of 
‘heathenism’ was going through tortures such as Cowper knew 
in his darkest hours, and like him was acquiring faith, humility, 
and resignation in the midst of conflict.” * 

Still some of her letters of this period are undoubtedly as he 
describes them, “cheerful and even merry ;” and there are some, 
although not many, countervailing lights to be set against these 
shadows in the balance of chiaroscuro in her life at this time. 
Thus she had a real living friendship formed at Roehead School, 
to which she went subsequently to her miserable residence at 
that “charitable institution ;” and where, if we judge aright, her 
days were passed in peace and comfort. This friendship was 
intense in its affection and wholesome in its effects. She says 
in one of her letters of Miss Ellen Nussey with truth, “I have 
lavished the warmest affection of a very hot tenacious heart upon 
you.” Her affection and respect, too, for Miss Wooler, her 
attached teacher, was not without its pleasing and salutary influ- 
ence upon her days. Her life as a governess was not pleasant to 
her. Her books are an epic of governesses, but if one wishes to 
know her real sentiments as to that life which for a time she 
led, he may find them legibly written down as if from the words 
of Mrs, Prior in “Shirley,” and she has even more directly 
: described the “cup of life as it is made for the class termed 
4 governesses ” as particularly distasteful to her. Mr. Reid, wish- 
ing to look at the best side, says that this life was ‘‘ not unbear- 
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able,” and thinks sympathy has been thrown away in this direc- { 
tion. Perhaps he brightens the picture a little, but not much. i 

But besides the flowers which friendship planted beside her rough t 
path, there seem to have been others which “ glinted ” into her days, 8 
and gave them light and fragrance. From what we can gather of 0 
the truth of the episodes of these days, the fancy of Charlotte Bronté 
seems to have been taken by some one who brought to friendship s] 
the intoxicating element of difference of sex. Charlotte, from all 8 
we know of her character, seems to us to have been a very woman. fe 
It is true Miss Martineau said of her, that “in her vocation she of 
had, in addition to the deep intuitions of a gifted woman, the in 
strength of a man, the patience of a hero, and the conscientious- ak 
ness of a saint,” but we cannot help thinking that the phrase th 
“strength of a man” is misapplied or misleading. Much more sh 
accurately has Elizabeth Barrett Browning applied a similar rer 
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epithet where she speaks cf George Sand as “ large-brained woman 
and large-hearted man.” Charlotte Bronté’s strength was pecu- 
liarly womanly strength and endurance, and not manly courage. 
Speaking as Lucy Sucwe, she describes herself in one sentence in 
“Villette.” “I fear a high wind,” she says, “ because storm de- 
mands that exertion of strength and use of action I always yield 
with pain; but the sullen downfall, the thick snow descent, or dark 
rush of rain ask only resignation, the quiet abandonment of gar- 
ments and person to be drenched.” * This attitude with regard 
to the weather is no bad illustration of her attitude to the larger 
weather of life, which is the warring of elements both in the 
upper and nether firmament. She was a true woman from be- 
ginning to end, and while she lacked some of the deepest intuitions 
of woman—as, for instance, the crowning motherly intuition, which 
we can nowhere find in her character as written in her works— 
she possessed the other fine intuitions of her sex in a more than 
ordinary degree. She was not indifferent to her want of attrac- 
tiveness—no true woman would be. She was far from indifferent 
to that dearer, stronger friendship, which even before her sojourn 
in Brussels seems to have been offered her. Her very loneliness 
made her look with more anxiety to the time when the great 
passions of life might make up to her for the lack of those lesser 
passions and feebler sentiments which are the stuff of zealous 
friendship and acquaintance. She had not frittered away her 
heart in random loves, and had all her woman’s nature to give to 
some burning impulse. That she had no presentiment of a mother’s 
love made this one passionate presentiment all the stronger. She 
looked to a heaven of love to redress the inequalities of justice 
which had been wreaked upon her young life, upon her shy soli- 
tude. As yet she had clung to the known, the familiar, the 
intimate, and she naturally looked forward to the time when to 
these lesser loves should be added the grander passion which 
should replace the stolid love of custom and wont with the fire 
of intoxicating novelty and answering affinity. 

But like a true woman, with the qualities we have alluded to, 
she could look for such a high fruition of her hope only from 
some one quite different from herselfi—some one with a quality 
for each one of her wants—some one who instead of the slow gift 
of endurance should have the quick gift of command—some one 
in whom she could “to the finest fibre of her nature” feel an 
absolute sense of fitness and correspondence to herself. Even in 
these days, if we judge rightly from the sparse records, she thought 
she had found some one who would answer these exorbitant 
requirements. A man! a master! A fine strong man, not with- 
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out faults, but dearer for them. Rough as she wassmooth! Pos- 
sibly, nay probably, as in most of these cases, she was labouring 
under a schoolgirl’s mistake. We often clothe people in fine 
robes from the wardrobe of imagination, and do not see that the 
bundle of shrunk shanks inside is ludicrously inadequate in their 
rickety disproportions to such fine trappings. It seems certain 
that in this case Charlotte Bronté very soon found out that the 
gruff being she had pictured as a lion was only in the borrowed 
hide of a more daring heart, and hid long ears and a timid braying 
heart under all that mane. No harm was done permanently to 
her heart by this first fancy, but she recurred to the encounter 
with its experiences long after, and had her first girl’s love before 
her mind when she described Rochester. 

We think we may take it that she went to Brussels ae : 
but it was there, if we may believe Mr. Reid and Charlotte 
Bronté herself, that the real mischief was done. This, according 
to the author of the “Monograph,” was the turning-point. He 
does not, as we said before, speak very explicitly about her life at 
Brussels ; but we think his utterances have no doubtful sound 
when taken in connection with Charlotte Bronté’s autobiographi- 
cal novel “ Villette.” 

Indeed we must remember that Charlotte Bronté has given us 
more real autobiographical matter than any writer of fiction. 
Her want of wide experience—she had no lack of deep experience, 
and knew some natures from the froth to the dregs—made her 
dependent upon herself and those who were closely connected 
with her for her subject-models, She did not invent much. She 
was in truth more a writer of veritable history than of unvera- 
cious fiction. She takes her characters from actual life. Her inci- 
dents she borrowed from the real facts which fell under her own 
observation. The places she describes were all familiar to her. 
Thus, as we have seen, we must read “Cowan Bridge School” for 
“Lowick Institution,” and some terrible chapters in “ Jane Eyre” 
pass out of fiction into history. In “Shirley” all the scenes are 
real ones, and Mr, Reid gives pictures of “ Fieldhead” and “ Briar- 
field” Church in this “ Monograph.” Villette was Brussels, We 
have seen, too, that we have biographical matter relating to Mr. 
Bronté when we read of the “gallant old Cossack Helstone,” Caro- 
line Helstone was her friend Miss Nussey. Shirley Keeldar was 
her sister Emily, the consummate author of “ Wuthering Heights.” 
We think readers familiar with her works will recognise the 
Rochester of “Jane Eyre” and the Robert Moore of “Shirley” 
in two friends mentioned in a letter printed on page 65 of Mr. 
Wemyss Reid’s work. The Mr. Macarthy, with his “steady- 
going clerical faults,’ mentioned at the end of “Shirley” as the 
successor of the “rampant boisterous” Mr, Malone, is Mr, A. 
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Nicholls, who was afterwards her husband. But, as we have said, 
not only are places and persons excerpts from actual fact, but 
most of the incidents are inventions rather of the chance which 
rules the world than the genius which made the book. Thus the 
brave cautery performed by Shirley Keeldar when bitten by a 
dog she supposed to be mad, the courage with which she bore this 
horrible self-surgery, and patience with which she kept the sick- 
ening secret from others, are not inventions but simple facts, and 
the story passes out of the region of fiction into that of domestic 
history when we read “Emily Bronté,” for “Shirley Keeldar” 
throughout. Then in a letter printed in the “ Monograph” on 
pages 82 and 83, we think we find reference to facts upon which 
the story of James Helstone as told in “Shirley” is founded. 
But passing from these illustrations of her method to the actual 
autobiographical facts, we find that in Lucy Snowe we have 
Charlotte Bronté. The Dr. John of “Villette” and the four 
letters are not without their counterpart in Charlotte Bronté’s real 
experience, although there is an intentional transposition of dates 
in this reference. Then Lucy Snowe’s visit to the confessional 
is not a fancied incident, Charlotte Bronté, “during one of the 
long lonely holidays in the foreign school, when her mind was 
restless and disturbed, her heart heavy, her nerves jarred and 
jangled, fled from the great empty schoolrooms to seek peace 
in the street, and she found not peace, perhaps, but sympathy at 
least, in the counsels of a priest seated at the confessional in a 
church into which she wandered, who took pity on the little here- 
tic and soothed her troubled spirit without attempting to enmesh 
it in the folds of Romanism.”* But is there not much more 
truth in “ Villette” than these stray illustrations? May we not 
in Madame Beck have some likeness of Madame Héger? and 
might we not find a real prototype for Paul Emanuel himself ? 
Let us ascertain how Mr. Reid deals with the history of her 
stay in Brussels, and then find out what Charlotte Bronté herself 
says. “Up to the moment of that visit,” says Mr. Reid, “ she 
had been a simple, kindly, truthful Yorkshire girl endowed with 
strange faculties, carried away at times by burning impulses, 
moved often by emotions, the nature of which she could not 
fathom, but always hemmed in by her narrow experiences, her 
limited knowledge of life and the world.” Well, what happened 
there? She was a pupil and afterwards a teacher in Madame 
Héger’s pensionnat, and that was the “turning-point in her life 
which changed its currents and gave it a new purpose, a new 
meaning. . . . She, learnt much during her two years’ sojourn 
in the Belgian capital, but the greatest of all lessons she mastered 
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while there was that self-knowledge, the taste of which is so bitter 
to the mouth though so wholesome to the life.” * A little further 
on we find these words quoted from a letter of Charlotte Bronté’s 
written many years after that time of “storm and stress:” “I 
returned to Brussels after aunt’s death against my conscience, 
prompted by what then seemed an irresistible impulse. I was 
punished for my selfish folly by a total withdrawal for more than 
two years of happiness and peace of mind.” And Mr. Reid adds, 
“‘ Why did she thus go back ‘ against her conscience’? Her friends 
declared that her future husband dwelt somewhere within sound 
of the chimes of St. Gudule, and that she insisted upon returning 
to Brussels because she was about to be married there. We know 
now how different was the reality. . . . Yet none the less had her 
spirit, if not her heart, been captured and held captive in the 
Belgian city.’+ And then, after telling us that the whole truth 
is not to be found in the letters of this period—and certainly 
most of them are reticent, and in one she .says she cannot put on 
paper what she would like to pour out into the ear of confidence 
—he concludes: “ Yes, she was ‘disillusioned’ now, and she had 
brought back from Brussels a heart which could never be quite so 
light, a spirit which could never again soar so buoyantly as in 
those earlier years when the tree of knowledge was still untasted 
and the mystery of life still unrevealed.” + And finally he tells 
us what we think no one could doubt, that in Lucy Snowe we 
possess the truest picture of the real Charlotte Bronté, and that 
not a few of the fortunesewhich befell this strange heroine are 
literal transcripts from her own life. 

With this assistance and other stray words which Mr, Wemyss 
Reid lets fall, may we not surmise with certainty how it hap- 
pened with Charlotte Bronté at Brussels? Was there not a real 
Paul Emanuel, a “magnificent - minded, grand -hearted, dear, 
faulty little man,” who made himself very dear to that lonely, 
unlovely, unfriended woman? Was there not a real man who, 
“unknown and unloved, I held him harsh and strange—the low 
stature, the wiry make, the angles, the darkness, the manner dis- 
pleased me. Now penetrated with his influence and living by 
his affection, having his worth by intellect and his goodness by 
heart—I preferred him before all humanity,” || Is this not a real 
confession which a heart remembering its old emotions might 
make almost with the privilege of secrecy, tltrough the medium 
of fiction, to the public ear? To us it seems certain that there 
was such a short, sinuous, dark, angular, irascible man ; that he was 





* © Monograph,” pp. 58, 59. + Ibid., p. 60. 
t Ibid., p. 61. § Ibid., pp. 63, 222, 224, 225, 
| “ Villette,” chapter xli. 
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at one time Charlotte Bronté’s teacher or professor; that at first 
he was scarcely noticed, that subsequently he was secretly feared, 
then as secretly admired, and last of all loved by this English 
girl. He was unattractive, he was even repellant at first with his 
sudden manners and quick irascibility; he may even, like that real 
scheming Madame Beck, have pried into the governess’s desk, 
and at first left only the smell of cigar-smoke, but afterwards the 
comfitures which showed that he had sometimes kindly thoughts 
under his harsh mask of demeanour. When he was looked at 
more narrowly he was found to have power with his vehemence, 
was no purposeless fumer but an impetuous doer. His eyes were 
jetty, but they had sometimes a soft kindness in them; his voice 
rang like a trumpet from the estrade, but it could sound with a 
soft coo under its clanging tones. He had defects, but they 
proved him to be a man. He was strange and strong, and firm 
and kind, and to him the lonely governess, who had been lonely 
all her life, to whom even the world seemed a foreign country, and 
this Brussels doubly foreign as compared with the bleak moors of 
Yorkshire, turned her reverent eyes and hungry heart. That she 
was unlovely made his kindness doubly dear to her; that he had 
faults, that he was not loved, that he was feared, that he too was 
lonely, made her love the more necessary to him. Besides, he was 
a strong man, and Charlotte Bronté never could have loved a 
fribble or a fool, She has a contempt for the feather brain of 
De Hamal ; but the force and imperiousness of a Rochester could 
have won her, and of Paul in his anger she says, ‘‘ He was roused, 
and I loved him in his wrath with a passion beyond what I had 
yet felt.”* She was a woman to be won by capture not by con- 
venance. Paul Emanuel is too real for fiction. Every touch is 
a dogged piece of pre-Raphaelite portraiture. But if there was 
love, there was no marriage—that we also know. That some ob- 
stacle existed to their union is more than probable from “ Villette” 
itself, but that the obstacle was far other than is there hinted at 
seems also likely. The remorse over that return to Brussels 
“against her conscience ” points to the fact that others had rights 
to his love and him which negatived her heart’s urgent claim as 
that of a usurper. To us it seems more than probable that 
Madame Beck had more reason to be a detective in her own house 
than appears from “ Villette.” Her character as shown in these 
vivid pages is not pleasing, but it is not easy to understand her 
conduct until just at the end Lucy Snowe explains that she too 
desired Paul Emanuel’s love. May not the real explanation be 
that she had such right as marriage could give her to that inflam- 
mable commodity ? This seems to us an explanation, if not the 





_* “Villette,” chapter xli. 
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explanation of Charlotte Bronté’s hatred for the woman who sat 
for Madame Beck, a hatred which not only finds full vent in the 
pages of “Villette,” * but which she quite irrelevantly, but with 
genuine bitterness, has introduced incidentally into “Shirley,” 
where she says, “I remember once seeing a pair of blue eyes that 
were usually thought sleepy, secretly on the alert, and I knew by 
their expression—an expression which chilled my blood, it was}in 
that quarter so wondrously unexpected—that for years they had 
been accustomed to silent soul-reading. The world called the 
owner of these blue eyes ‘bonne petite femme’ (she was not an 
Englishwoman). I learned her nature afterwards—got it off by 
heart—studied it in its farthest, most hidden recesses—she was the 
finest, deepest, subtlest schemer in Europe.” f 
All this, to our mind, points to the reason why her love for 
Paul Emanuel never could be crowned with marriage, and ex- 
plains her years of remorse for a return to Brussels when she 
knew the insuperable obstacles to sanctioned love, and the claims 
which Holy Mother Church had given that jealous, cunning, 
scheming woman to PaulfEmanuel’s fidelity. Any one who will 
read the strange history of passion which is written in ‘ Villette ” 
will know more of the truth of Charlotte Bronté’s stay in Brussels 
than if a dozen biographers had undertaken to tell him the whole 
truth. We have failed, however, if we have led the reader to 
suppose that there was anything criminal in this love. She had a 
heart of lava, but a flesh of snow. “Villette” is true in every 
particular, and there never was more love-making between these 
twain than between Lucy Snowe and Paul Emanuel, In this 
light we can understand her unwillingness to alter the ending of 
“Villette,” even on the persuasion of her father. She must be 
true to the stern facts, and even entreaty will not make her write a 
happy ending to her book, and she will yield only in so far as to 
“veil the catastrophe.” { It was no wonder that on her return to 
Haworth, with the memory of these fiery chapters in her life, she 
was a woman full of sorrow; no wonder that she sought action 
to deaden the pain which inaction gives us time to gloat over in 
agony. “What I wish for now is active exertion—a stake in 
life,” she says in one of her letters. ‘I know life is passing 
away, and I am doing nothing, earning nothing—a bitter know- 
ledge it is, but I am no way out of the mist,” she writes in 
another ; and she puts almost the same words in the mouth of 
Caroline Helstone § when she is yearning for love which will not 
come her way, yearning for one who cannot be hers. It was then 
she began to write first poetry. 
* “Villette,” chapter viii. + “Shirley,” chapter xiv. 
¢ “ Monograph,” p. 255. $ “Shirley,” chapter xii, 
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“A use in measured language lies 


Like dull narcotics numbing pain.” 


And the result of her then labours we have in the triune 
volume of 1846. She over and over again speaks of the efficacy 
that lies in such work to relieve heartaches the most poignant. 
She makes Shirley Keeldar, while speaking of Cowper, say, “ That 
gift of poetry, the most divine bestowed on man, was, I believe, 
granted to allay emotions when their strength threatens harm.” * 
And again, when conversing with Henry Simpson, who says, 
“Tl write a book that I may dedicate it to you,” she says, 
“You will write it that you may give your soul its natural re- 
lease.” ¢ To this end these poems of Charlotte Bronté may have 
contributed ; but other and better work lay to her hand, and was 
begun when the three sisters sat down in that dull Haworth 
parsonage and began “The Professor,” “Wuthering Heights,” 
and ‘“‘Agnes Grey.” The three great rivers of Scotland—the 
Clyde, the Tweed, and the Annan—all take their feeble rise in the 
side of one bare hill, and thence take their varied courses down 
through rough valleys, fattening plains; populous cities, from 
whence they bear the fleets of commerce to the sea, But when 
did three such works as these have such a humble and neighbour 
source? Here we have only to do with one of these. Most 
readers know that “ Currer Bell,” ¢ having started with the deter- 
mination that her hero was “never to get a shilling he had not 
earned,” no sudden turns of fortune which were to “lift him in 
a moment to wealth and high station, and he was not even to 
marry a beautiful girl or a lady of rank ”—“as Adam’s son, he 
should share Adam’s doom, and drain throughout life a mixed 
and moderate cup of enjoyment ””—wrote a somewhat dull novel, 
and that it was rejected by the publishers to whom the MS. was 
intrusted. That the manuscript was not so dull as the publishers, 
events have proved, for there are very few who cannot read “The 
Professor” now with interest and admiration, anda “ Reader” 
ought to have foreseen that. However, “Currer Bell” gave her 
publishers another chance, and sent them “Jane Eyre.” That 
they accepted and published in 1848, and pressed for more 
books of a like sort, and so “Shirley ” and “ Villette” were given 
to the world. While these literary labours were progressing, 





* © Shirley,” chapter v. + Ibid., chapter xii. 

t It is suggested with some probability that the nom de plume of 
“Bell” was taken by the sisters from the Haworth chimes, which were the 
one good thing about Haworth in those days—so good that those who loved 
such large-scale landscape music used to go up to the top of Ilkley Moor 
to hear those famous “ bells.” 
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Charlotte Bronté was resident at Haworth, but Haworth shorn 
of many of the attractions which had formerly made it tolerable, 
Branwell, who was long remembered and loved in the village, 
after a career which had stained his name and brought infinite 
sorrow into the parsonage-house, died tragically standing—and 
was buried. Emily, too, the greatest of them all, had borne 
patiently till the end, putting aside sympathy; but when that 
end was wellnigh come she whispered, “I will see a doctor now 
if you send for him,” and then passed away. Anne, too, had 
gone, and there was now no one left in the parsonage-house but 
the old man and his famous daughter, who took her fame very 
quietly ; for after all it was not fame that was the wish of her 
woman’s heart, but love. That, however, was not for her. True 
it is that she was loved: first by one concerning whom she 
speaks in several of her letters to her friend Ellen,* and again 
with a long patient love by Mr. Nicholls, to whom she was ulti- 
mately married. At first all thought of this presumptuous love 
was scouted by Mr. Bronté, and Mr. Nicholls was driven from 
Haworth. Charlotte Bronté had compassion for him at this 
time, but no love, Indeed, even when her father’s strange mood 
changed, and he became as imperiously anxious for the marriage 
as he had before been opposed to it, when Mr. Nicholls had 
returned to Haworth and was actually engaged to Charlotte 
Bronté, we do not find that she was in love with him ; rather, it 
would seem that she was coerced into marrying him by circum- 
stances. A woman who writes thus of the man she is going to 
marry, and that woman is Charlotte Bronté, is not in love: “I 
hope Mr. C. and Mr. Nicholls may meet some day, I believe 
mutual acquaintance would in time bring mutual respect ; but 
one of them, at least, requires knowing to be appreciated. And 
I must say that I have not yet found him to lose with closer | 
knowledge. I make no grand discoveries, but I occasionally 
come upon a quiet little nook of character which excites es- 
teem.” ¢ It was not thus she wrote of Dr. John, of Rochester, ; 

g 

8 





her first love, of Paul Emanuel, her last. But here again are 
some words written immediately after marriage: “I trust I feel 





thankful to God for having enabled me to make a right choice, h 
and pray to be enabled to repay as I ought the affectionate j 
devotion of a truthful, honourable, and unboastful man.” Four fe 
CC 
al 


* It is probable that the “Dr. John” episode which is made use of in 

“ Villette ” really belongs to this period of her life, for we see that so closely 

had she followed facts in that novel that she feared she might have 

made her translations too literal, and allowed the MS, to pass into the 

hands of the original “Dr. John.” “ Monograph,” p, 141. 
+ “Monograph,” p. 172. 
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months after marriage she writes, ‘ People don’t compliment me 
as they do Arthur—excuse the name—it has grown natural, to 
use it now.” Excuse the name! There is not much love yet. It 
may be increasing, but here is a confession written about six 
months after marriage: “He is well, thank God, and so am I, 
and he is ‘my dear boy’ certainly—dearer now than he was six 
months ago. In three days we shall actually have been married 
that length of time.” * 

Concerning Mr. Nicholls we of course need say nothing here. 
He seems to have loved the woman long and earnestly, and the 
writer little. Perhaps he was a little jealous of her books, or of 
some people in them. He discouraged her continued labours in 
the field of literature, but his disecouragements would not have 
been enough to stop obedience to the high behests of her nature, 
for we know that she,commenced another story of friendless 
girlhood.f Butthe great discouragement came. Sudden illness 
and peremptory death summoned her ; and the quiet, uneventful, 
but troubled life came to an end, and another now famous name 
had to be added to the already long list on the tablet under the 
organ-loft in Haworth Church. ; 

Now what are we to say of Currer Bell? Of the woman we 
ean speak no words which would not echo the high and pure 
praise given in Mr. Wemyss Reid’s work. Of the infamous 
slanders which were vilely circulated to her detriment during 
her pure, quiet, and simple life we could speak with indignation, 
had not a master of the art already denounced the sources of 
such base calumny in burning language. Now it seems to us 
no injustice can be done to Charlotte Bronté as a woman. 

Asa writer, however, injustice may be and has been done to her. 
Mr. Wemyss Reid points out the neglect which has followed 
the sudden popularity once accorded to her works, and that 
neglect is to our thinking quite unmerited. But it would, we 
conceive, have been easier to speak with weighed praise of these 
admirable performances had not Mr. Swinburne, with a liberality 
of flattery and a lavishness of praise which flows in melodious 
sentences of vivid prose through the pages of his “ Note,” done 
her more than justice, or—if he has not done her more than 

justice—had not in his comparisons done others less. We con- 
fess we are far outpraised by Mr. Swinburne. Nothing that we 
could say of Charlotte Bronté’s merits would sound adequate 
after Mr. Swinburne’s sonorous eulogy and snarling comparisons. 
True, it is difficult to ascertain the rank of such a woman in 
literature without comparing her with others; but when the 





* “Monograph,” p. 179. 
+ Published in “Cornhill. Magazine,” April 1860, 
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comparison is founded on nothing but that ultimate resource of 
critics, “ his own instinct,” and when from that arbitrary stand- 
point vials of unpunctuated wrath are poured upon some who 
to the instincts of others‘ may seem more than comparable to 
Charlotte Bronté, one is apt to retaliate upon the flatterer with 
a want of justice to the person flattered. We should wish above 
all things to avoid this. While differing from some of the views 
expressed by Mr. Swinburne, we agree with him in much. Few 
poets are gifted with Mr. Swinburne’s critical faculty, and he 
has read the very heart out of Charlotte Bronté’s works; but 
he is more in sympathy with the strong pulsating heart of the 
“ fiery-hearted vestal of Haworth” than with the calmer rhythm 
of that of Fielding, of Scott, of Thackeray, or George Eliot. He 
admires the absorbing oneness of Currer Bell, but has no width 
to appreciate the manifoldness of these; and he seems even to 
detract from the great master Cervantes himself in his com- 
parison between Don Quixote and Paul Emanuel. True, we 
find in this “ Note” perspicuous glances into the very pith and 
marrow of more books than we have here to do with. His 
criticisms of “Daniel Deronda” and the “ Mill on the Floss” 
are not mere eloquent bluster, but are fine nervous appreciations 
of the real merits and real defects of a master’s works. He does 
kind justice to George Eliot’s children, which deserve kindly 
treatment, and compare very favourably with the dim realisation 
of childhood which could give us Jane Eyre, the Yorkes, and 
Paulina Home as denizens of the joyous world, which laughs 
the work-a-day world out of its place. Currer Bell had no 
notion of what a child was, and seems to have thought that 
gnarled human crab-trees grew into fine blossoming apples. 
These appreciations—and other true but sweeping condemna- 
tions of some commanding rubbish of the present day—indicate 
his marvellous critical faculty, and also his acute sense of real 
justice. But when we come to the real central merit of Currer 
Bell, we think we find that he has lost the scales of justice, 
and has nothing but the eye-bandage and sword left, with which 
latter he makes some rude havoc on those with whom he com- 
pares her great merits. 

Mr. Swinburne is right in his canon of criticism. What we 
have to look for from such a writer is the supreme power of 
“painting and handling of human character in mutual relation 
and reaction.” This is no new canon; it is a recognised 
tule. We require the writer to body forth human beings in 
such shape and guise that we can realise them not as clever 
sketches but as familiar friends. True studies of character must 
be addressed to those who know what character is. Writers 
are not supposed to write for born idiots. But-given the man of 
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real knowledge and experience of the world, the writer who 
can make him realise in bodily presence, in mental constitution, 
in action and passion, a creation of his or her own imagination 
—can make him understand the man thus created in himself 
and in his infinite relations with nature, with man, and fate, 
is the true consummate artist; and he or she who can do this 
best is the greatest. We know a marr by his words, his acts, 
his expressions ; we speculate on his future, we anticipate his 
words and his acts with more or less certainty as we understand 
the motives of his action and his stalwart or cringing demeanour 
to the world with its stubborh circumstances. The author must 
give us the same knowledge of his men and women as we—if 
we are competent observers—have of the men and women we 
meet in daily life, the men and women whose actions and 
passions shape our own courses, and affect our own natures with 
hopes and fears, likes and dislikes, loves and hates. 

Mr. Swinburne distinguishes three classes of writers who 
attempt this difficult enterprise: ‘‘ The lowest, which leaves us in 
a complacent mood of acquiescence with the graceful or natural 
inventions and fancies of an honest and ingenious workman, 
and in no mind to question or dispute the accuracy of his tran- 
script from life or the fidelity of his design to the modesty and 
the likelihood of nature; the second, of high enough quality to 
engage our judgment in its service, and make direct demand on 
our grave attention for deliberate assent or dissent; the third, 
which in the exercise of its highest faculties at their best 
neither solicits nor seduces nor provokes us to acquiescence or 
demur, but compels us without question to positive acceptance 
and belief.” * We question whether this is at all a correct divi- 
sion. We know not what acceptance and belief are worth if they 
are not founded on grave and deliberate assent or dissent. Mr. 
Swinburne seems to argue in favour of a supreme court of pre- 
judice which gives no reason, which has no reason for its 
judgments except that it is compelled to believe. But even if his 
tripartite division of the doers of imaginative work were right, 
what should we say to his judgment when he begins to apply 
these classes to persons, and after placing George Eliot in the 
second class, goes on to say, “ Of the third—if in such a matter 
as this I may trust my own instinct, that last resource and ulti- 
mate reason of all critics in every case and on every question— 
there is no clearer and more positive instance in the whole 
world of letters than that supplied by the genius of Charlotte 
Bronté” ?+ Now, if we are each to have recourse to these ulti- 
mate grounds of belief, then we might be content to say that to 





* “Note,” p.9 + “Note,” p. 10. 
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our instinct Charlotte Bronté does not possess that power of 
compelling adhesion to and acceptance of her imaginative pro- 
duct in so marked a degree as others; and as we are likely to 
trust our own instincts in preference to those of another, we 
might rest satisfied with such a blank contradiction of ultimate 
effects. But any such appeal to individual instincts must be an 
end to all criticism, which is not merely an interpreter of im- 
pressions, but an exponent of the rational basis of impressions, 
of sentiments and beliefs; and we prefer to believe that the 
imaginative work of Currer Bell, like that of George Eliot, must 
be taken not simply in blind faith like Catholic dogmas, but 
with questioning and doubt like the more stubborn morsels 
which Protestants attempt to swallow. To our mind, then, 
Charlotte Bronté has not succeeded in showing us men and 
women in the entangled web of circumstances, has not shown 
us men and women baffled and baffling the strenuous conten- 
tions of their moving environment, and allowed us to stand 
before these human souls, and know and understand their 
passions, their sufferings, their aspirations, and their fears, with 
anything like the same broad truth as Fielding, Thackeray, Scott, 
Eliot, or Sand; and we would account for Mr. Swinburne’s 
mistake in this regard by the fact, that while as a true wide 
artist of Shakespearian grasp and reach{Currer Bell has not risen 
so high as others in the task of giving us real men and women 
moving through the varying world with its varying scenes, 
she has with more force than these given us true pictures of 
men and women in the one passion which draws the prime of 
the sexes impulsively together. She is the artist of the grand 
overmastering passion which fulfils a woman’s existence, and 
which is the beginning of higher life in men. Her world is a 
love-toil. Her heroes are lovers ; her heroines are women want- 
ing love, loving or lacking love, and that too with the fierceness 
and energy of a lonely, friendless, unlovely nature, which has 
found a rough, harsh, shunned human being with whom it can 
impulsively sympathise, and whom it can ardently adore. If 
that then is to be the test of true art, we admit Charlotte Bronté’s 
supremacy; but we do not admit that that is all the artist’s 
work. Men do not live by bread alone, and there are other, 
higher, separate aims and purposes both for men and women 
which she did not understand, but which are yet as deep, as 
true as the mutual pleasance of young hearts. When she did 
attempt to give another turn to a man’s ambition, as she did in 
“‘Shirley” when she painted Robert Moore, she failed even to 
make a recognisable human being. When she confined herself 
to the rough man and his rough passion, as.in the case of 
Rochester and Paul E:manuel, she rose superior almost to any. 
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Still we think this is but a narrow sphere to move in, We 
sympathise with Miss Martineau, who condemned the manner 
in which “all the female characters, in all their thoughts and 
lives,” were represented as “ being full of one thing—love.” * 

We have seen that Mr. Swinburne happily calls her that “ fire- 
hearted vestal of Haworth;” but is fire the stuff an artist’s 
heart ought to be made of? We think not. We think there 
ought to be tears too. We saw how her fire scathed the children 
she handled in her books, how her fire forbade sympathy with 
those young ones in whom fires are not yet kindled. We think 
that this want of knowledge of, and sympathy with children, is 
a part of that very nature which was fire-hearted, although 
vestal, But without motherly love only half the world was 
known to her. She could not be wide and beneficent, although 
she might be devoted and true, without that third revelation in 
a woman’s life—which series begins with birth, then comes love, 
then motherhood, then death. 

But glancing for an instant at the works of the other writers 
we have mentioned in this disagreeable connection of compari- 
son—a connection which is forced upon us by Mr. Swinburne’s 
repeated references—we find that if they do not know so much 
of, they know other things than that grand, that terrible passion. 
They know many men who were not lovers, men who had other 
aims than successful love, who had other thoughts than the 
woman they sought. They knew women who were not love-sick ; 
women who knew other sacrifices than sacrifices of the heart, 
and who had other and as true sorrows as those of the love- 
lorn. They too, as a proof of it, knew the humorous side of life, 
and each one of these had deep genuine laughter in their souls, 
which they have offered in full measure to others, But Currer 
Bell is too really in love to know humour; laughter is folly to 
her, and her moods are those of passionate joy or as passionate 
sorrow. It is not necessary to refer to individual instances 
from the works of these to make our propositions more certain. 
These are facts known to every competent reader, and these 
truths lie at the very core of this matter. True, then, Charlotte 
Bronté was a consummate genius in transcribing in legible 
form the passion which interacts: between men and women. 
But when we have said this of her genius we have almost 
exhausted the matter, She was very far, in our estimation, 
from being a literary artist. Her stories are arranged upon too 
mechanical a plan to have real merit as esthetic wholes. In 
many instances her characters are altogether irrelevant, and 
sometimes they are dropped suddenly, like disagreeable acquaint- 
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ances. She sometimes anticipates without any proper reason 
for her beforehand confidences, and often conceals—with the 
view of sharpening curiosity—by the too palpable expedient 
of confidences interrupted, and her books are too evidently 
arranged for the one or two principal characters. As a writer 
she is powerful, but often in her power rough and slovenly. She 
overloads many passages, until the surgery of “skipping” is upon 
the point of being had recourse to. She had, no doubt, some sym- 
pathy with nature, although little when compared with Emily’s 
deep love, and some of her descriptions are eloquent and bold. 
That quoted by Mr. Swinburne as a specimen—from Louis 
Moore’s diary in “Shirley ”—of exalted and perfect poetry is 
as follows: ‘The moon reigns glorious, glad of the gale, as 
glad as if she gave herself to its fierce caress with love,” * and of 
which he says, “ Nothing can beat that, no one can match it,” 
is of the passionate complexion which is not the be-all and end- 
all of literature. However, we do not wish to dwell upon minor 
artistic defects in one undoubtedly possessed of what is above 
art. She must be tried by higher canons. We have pointed out 
that in the supreme merit of making men she is almost match- 
less, while these men are at the same time lovers; we have said 
that in the wider merit of making other men and women with 
other ends and aims, with higher and deeper hopes and fears, 
she is more than matched. The central defect is not want of 
intensity but of extensity—a want not of depth but of breadth 
in her view of man, his life, and his destiny ; a defect which in 
our eyes places her below those others who stand in the first ° 
ranks of imaginative literature. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid, in some judicious criticisms, which 
help to make his book such a valuable contribution to the 
library of literary biography, while admitting a lack of 
literary polish, and also that her range as an artist of 
character is a very limited one, does full justice to the real 
merits of these “masterful books.” The absolute sincerity and 
truthfulness, as he points out, of these so-called “ fictions” 
is certainly one of their real merits, but at the same time 
we cannot help regarding it as connected with their cardinal 
defect. Every artist must be true to life as he sees it, and the 
highest artist sees life in its truest lights. But there the differ- 
ence between artists lies. There is a higher and a lower truth 
addressed to those whose observation is competent. There is 
the truth of bare repetition, which might be given under the 
sanction of a witness-box oath; and there is the truth of ima- 
ginative recollection, which is given under the sanction and 





* “Note,” p. 56. 
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responsibility of the whole of one’s high artistic nature. These 
are scarcely recognisable as sisters. To the former of these 
Charlotte Bronté was absolutely conscientious ; to the latter she 
does not seem to us to have much aspired. She was content 
with life as she had seen it in its vivid and sometimes cruel 
relations to her own often despised self—life which had made 
such deep, such poignant impressions upon her sensitive flesh 
that time with its salve of oblivion could not cure or erase these 
open wounds. All her best writing was copying from these hot, 
these tearful records. The great possibilities which were present 
even under the harrowing circumstances of her own experience 
were unheeded by her. She looked back on these times she had 
herself lived through, and all her nerves suffered again with a 
pain scarcely less intense than that of the first pungent experi- 
ence. Her emotion was actually revived, not sedately remem- 
bered; and the very presence of these renewed experiences 
precluded the more wise review of the past through the medium 
of many informing and beautifying experiences, and prevented 
her vehement knowledge from becoming calm wisdom. To her 
the past became the present, and she lived again her fiery expe- 
riences, as her pen gave her some dull relief from the sharpness 
of memory. She did not, it seems to us, give her imagination 
scope, but trammelled it to the wheels of a memory which 
crushed her life in its haggard progress through heart’s blood 
and tears. We have seen how she always sketched from the 
living model, we have seen how her scenes and incidents are 
not imaginary but real, and we have and know the results of 
such patient artistic copying. What imagination with real 
wings, but without the plodding feet to gather any such experi- 
ences, or the patience to draw with constraining accuracy irom 
actual facts, could do we see in “ Wuthering Heights.” 

Emily Bronté’s characters are as true to life—are to our mind 
truer to life than those of her more famous sister; and yet they 
are the real children of the imagination. True, we shudder when 
we read her withering romance, but the shudder is accompanied 
by an intense awe and wonder at the power of the artist and the 
startling reality of that rare book. Here we find a reality more 
true than the real—a truth which in its boldness and breadth 
transcends all accuracy. Here rather than in Charlotte Bronté’s 
works do we find the true creative faculty, which makes men 
and women out of the word of power, and makes them live 
with human souls which are sparks of the genius of the author. 
Charlotte Bronté has seen and recognised men and women with 
passionate souls, and has continued for us existences which were, 
and which cannot die; Emily has created people who never 
were, but are now immortal. . 
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Still, lest we should, by some misapplied praise which has 
been bestowed upon Currer Bell, have been driven rather to 
“contradict and confute” such expressions than to “weigh and 
consider” her unquestionable merits, we would here say, in 
conclusion, that withal we have a deep abiding admiration for 
the woman with the strong heart but no less capable virtue; 
and that we have a reverence and respect for the writer of books 
which have been much to us in the past, and which will continue 
4 to be much to us in the future. For the help given to under- 
it standing the woman and her circumstances we are grateful to 
a Mr. Wemyss Reid, and for much which has so eloquently fallen 
q from Mr. Swinburne we feel that no less grateful acknowledg- 
ment is due. 



















Art. III.—Tue Epvucation or GIRLs: THEIR 
ADMISSIBILITY TO UNIVERSITIES. 









NLY twelve years ago the University of Cambridge consented 
Hl to take the first step towards delivering the girls’ schools of 
a England from the sad state of irresponsibility: under which they 
wl groaned, by extending the privileges of its local examinations to 
4 the feminine portion of the community. Previously to that date, 
every schoolmistress, with no past of university training for her- 
self, and no future of external tests for her pupils as guide, had 
) done that which seemed right in her own eyes; and seeing that 
a her chances of enlightenment had been in general the least pos- 
a sible, one can only wonder that matters were not much worse 
than they were. Of desire for the best, there must, however, 
have been at that time a goodly quantity ; for an address, signed 
by more tlian eight hundred teachers, was presented to the 
University, praying for the extension of the examinations, and 
increasing numbers and steady improvement have marked the 
examination career of the girls ever since. In the early years, 

as every one knows, the number and kind of failures in arith- 
metic were lamentable ; but of late the school that has had the 
smallest percentage of failures in that subject is a girl’s school. 

The past twelve years have indeed been years of rapid advance 

in the education of girls, and in the education of the public 

mind to appreciation of a nobler ideal concerning it, as well as 

of constant struggle on the part of Englishwomen for certain 

Jong withheld aud much needed educational and professional 

facilities, 
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But in 1876 the College of Physicians in Dublin declared 
itself ready to grant medical diplomas to women, and during 
the past year five ladies, three of whom had fought hard (how 
hard is well known) at Edinburgh, availed themselves of this 
sudden solution of their difficulties. ‘I'ruly it seemed that the 
tide had turned ; for, early in 1877 the Senate of the London 
University passed a resolution in favour of admitting women to 
its medical degrees, and appointed a committee to carry the 
resolution into effect. Soon after, however, a petition, signed by 
two hundred and fifty medical graduates, was presented to the 
Senate, praying it to rescind that resolution; and on the 7th of 
May a stormy meeting of Convocation issued in a resolution, 
carried by a majority of thirteen, declaring it advisable that 
admission of women to the medical degrees should be postponed 
till the question of admitting them to degrees in general should 
first be settled. Many hearts, perhaps with an undue apprecia- 
tion of the powers of Convocation, were saddened by this vote, 
implying, as every one knew it to imply, a vigorous attempt at 
indefinite postponement of the immediately possible reform, by 
adding to its opponents the hostile forces of other professions, 

The Senate hearkened to Convocation’s voice—not with the 
effect intended, but contrariwise, At the meeting of the 20th 
of June, the Senate resolved to adhere to its decision of opening 
the medical degrees to women, and further to apply to Parlia- 
ment for a new charter, enabling it to open the other degrees 
also, ‘Thus the general question was settled, so far as the 
University alone can settle it; and we hope there will now be 
only the necessary delays in at last making university degrees 
attainable to women in England. 

Tardily, indeed, has the concession been granted, The men 


and women of a hundred years hence will perhaps read its: 


history, and not be struck with the prominence in it of the 
boasted national instinct of fair play; for in England, last of all 
civilised countries, has this instinct triumphed over use and 
wont; the freest of European Jands has been the last to accord, 
not only equality of educational privileges, but even liberty of 
professional choice in any form to its women—surely a strange 
anomaly, not even matched by the parallel anomaly that in 
Germany, where the importance of education and the equal right 
of every citizen to it is most clearly recognised, the separation 
between boys’ and girls’ education is slowest in being bridged. 
Arguing with eyes shut, one would say: In England they will 
not make mighty efforts about educating girls equally with boys, 
but they will cede to every Englishwoman her British right of 
doing what she likes; whereas in Germany they will raise and 
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widen the education of German girls as much as any one can 
desire, but they will take care to give German women no chance 
of stepping out of their sphere into masculine professions. But 
England can now boast a goodly list of girls’ schools where 
Latin, mathematics, and natural science are taught, besides 
associations for the extension of university teaching, and a 
Ladies’ College in all details of curriculum and examinations a 
veritable equivalent for those of Cambridge, and yet no amount 
of equivalent examinations gains a degree; while Germany 
offers a university career to women in Leipzig and elsewhere, 
but has no means of preparation for it—the higher girls’ schools 
being inadequate on account of their limited range of study, and 
not comparable at all to the gymnasien of the boys, though 
efforts to obtain the equivalent of these have already begun. 
The doctrine of the equality and similarity of education for 
boys and girls was first preached and acted upon in America ; but 
even there it is scarcely half acentury old. Before the year 1826 
girls were only allowed to attend the schools of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, during the summer months, when there were not boys enough 
to fill them. In that year an attempt was made to establish a 
high school for girls on the plan of those already existing for 
boys. ‘T'wo hundred and eighty-six candidates presented them- 
selves for admission, while the applications for the boys’ high 
school had never exceeded ninety. This eagerness for know- 
ledge, so unbecoming in girls, was too much for the good people 
of Boston to endure unmoved. In the words of the school com- 
mittee of 1854, the school had “an alarming success;” and 
accordingly, after eighteen months’ trial, it was discontinued. 
After this, however, the girls were allowed to. remain in the 
grammar schools ‘throughout the year. 
‘ §o America has had its days of women’s education panic. 
But in the Western States better counsels soon obtained. 
Oberlin College was founded in 1833, offering equal advantages 
of education to both sexes; and both sexes have availed them- 
selves of it; for up to the year 1873 it had graduated 579 
men and 620 women, exclusive of 426 men in the Theological 
Faculty. Soon after, in 1837, Mount Holyoke Seminary, for 
girls only, was founded; Antioch, for boys and girls, fol- 
lowed in 1852; and Vassar, for girls only, in 1865, These are 
a few out of the many institutions which are now scattered far 
and wide through the United States, and act on the principle, 
still so much contested, that the similarity of mental develop- 
ment in average individuals of both sexes is so much greater 
than the difference (if there be any), that, for purposes of edu- 
cation, this presumed difference may be considered as evanescent. 
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Michigan University opened its gates in 1870; Boston, founded 
in 1871-72, has admitted women from the beginning; and 
Cornell University yielded to the current in 1875. Harvard 
and Yale, the two great American universities, still resist all 
demands and entreaties, and perhaps this is the bitterest griev- 
ance of American women, though even it has been slightly alle- 
viated, since some years ago, in 1873, Harvard consented to 
grant local examinations for girls. But be Harvard and Yale 
as unyielding as they may, when we turn from the story of the 
Boston High School in 1826, and observe that in 1867 there 
were 22 colleges in the States open to men and women alike, 
and in 1873, by the report of the United States’ Commissioner 
of Education, 97, while Boston itself boasts a university contain- 
ing, according to its annual report of 1876, 483 young men and 
144 young women, the increase per cent. during the previous 
year having been 28 for the former and 41 for the latter, we 
are not inclined to think very badly either of the liberality of 
American men or the energy of American women. 

And it does not seem that the education of American men 
has suffered from this liberality. ‘‘ If any have cherished a fear 
that the admission of women would tend to reduce the standard 
of work in the University,” says the president of Michigan 
University in 1873, “their attention may be drawn to the fact 
that during the last three years we have been steadily increas- 
ing the requirements for admission and broadening the range 
of studies;” and again, in 1872: “Their presence has not 
called for the enactment of a single new law, or for the slightest 
change in our methods of government or mode of work.” Simi- 
lar testimony reaches us from the other universities. The 
Boston Report, before referred to, states that in several cases the 


presence of the women has aided in elevating the standard of 


scholarship, and that at all times their influence has promoted 
order, studiousness, and a true social culture. 

Side by side with this powerful educational moyement, the 
sister movement of opening up the professions to women has 
been also making steady way. The attainability of university 
degrees, and the instruction leading up to them, involves this 
indeed, as giving the efficiency and the guarantee of it which 
are the main requirements for entering a profession ; but quite 
independently of the general educational question, the medical 
education of women early became in America, as elsewhere, a 
matter of supreme importance. On the first Wednesday in 
November 1848, the first medical college for women in the 
world was opened at Boston. This second shock fell hard on 
public opinion in that city; but twelve women were found 
brave enough to face the storm and form the first class of lady 
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medical students. This was the small beginning of a movement 
that has since spread so rapidly over America and Europe. In 
1850 the Female Medical College in Philadelphia was opened, 
one in New York in 1863, and another in 1868. As a conse- 
quence, we find that the census of 1870 reports 525 lady doctors 
in the States, whereas in 1848 there was not one. Many of 
these are professors in the medical colleges, or hold public 
appointments; and their success in private practice leaves no 
doubt as to the existence of a felt want which they are fitted 
to supply. The purely medical male institutions have slowly 
enough recognised their professional sisters. The Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery opened its doors to women only in 
1873, the opportunity being speedily turned to account by two 
ladies, the first of whom received her diploma in June 1874. 
The first woman admitted to a medical society in New York 
was Dr. Mary Green, physician to the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion in that city, who was elected » member of the New York 
Medico-Legal Society in 1871. 

All along, be it remembered, women were studying medicine 
in the universities open to them, not separately either, but in 
mixed classes. In reference to this we may again quote from 
the Boston University Report : ‘‘ From the first there has been 
no difficulty or embarrassment on account of co-education. .. . 
No lecture or operation has been restricted to either class, and 
the presence of the two sexes has been a wholesome restraint 
upon all.” It is curious to compare this statement from those 
who have had experience of medical co-education with the woful 
prophecies of those who have had none. Usually the facts of 
the past are more believable than the predictions of the future. 

Not till a later date did American women turn their attention 
to law as a profession, But inevitably the legal faculty in due 
time attracted its share of fair students at the Universities; and 
in one State alter another lady candidates for admission to 
practice in the courts made their appearance. Chicago, we 
believe, had the honour of being the first possessor of a woman 
lawyer. In 1870 there were five in the States, and since then 
several reports of other cases have reached our ears in England. 
Two ladies were admitted to practice at Utah, with much 
complimenting, in 1873. During the same year the first lady 
lawyer in Iowa was sworn in; and another young lady passed 
the best examination of any applicant, and was admitted to the 
bar as an attorney by the Supreme Court of Illinois, ‘There are 
also several instances of Jawyers’ wives becoming Jawyers, and 
practising in partnership with their husbands, A lady in New 
Hampshire was appointed Justice of the Peace in 1871. 
Turning from law to theology, we find women as ministers of 
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religion not infrequently. Their admission to the Theological 
Faculty at the Universities would lead to this, and we do not 
hear of any peculiar difficulty in the state of public opinion 
respecting the adoption of this profession by women, such as we 
might expect at home, or indeed anywhere in Europe. In 1870 
sixty-seven lady preachers recorded themselves professionally in 
the census, 

Besides all these, we find a few isolated instances of women 
being employed in some of the other higher walks of life. In 
1871 there was in Ohio a lady deputy-collector of the 
revenues, while in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a lady was appointed 
chief engineer of the fire department, and in New Hampshire 
a member of the fair sex contracted to construct a section of the 
Valley Railroad. 

That America is not yet the land of perfect liberty is, how- 
ever, borne out by the fact that in the profession of teaching, 
where women so largely outnumber men, their salaries are still 
for the same work considerably smaller. ‘This points to the 
fact of considerable tension against them as regards other work 
generally, which, forcing them in this, the direction of least 
resistance, keeps up the time-honoured custom of unequal pay- 
ment. Nevertheless, Englishwomen may well congratulate 
their American sisters on “ their lines having fallen in pleasant 
places” comparatively. The Englishwomen have an advantage 
only in this, that when they have won their cause wholly at one 
of the elder seats of learning, they will practieally have won it 
throughout the country. For Great Britain, despite its hatred 
of centralisation, has an essential unity running throughout its 
modes of thought and action in such matters; no one moves 
till there is a certain preparedness on the part of all, then the 
leaders move in rapid succession, and the rest follow like sheep. 
Whereas the world of the United States has to be conquered 
in little pieces, and the educational and professional facilities 
granted to women are by no means on a par in all the States. 
Besides, any small American college can award degrees to its 
own students instead of submitting them to a true university 
test as with us, and the value of all degrees and the significance 
of the admission of women to them are consequently diminished. 
Even the conversion of Harvard would not be equal in its effects 
in America to those of the conversion of Cambridge or Oxford 
with us; and Cambridge has gone a much longer way towards 
conversion than Harvard has done. It is even possible that 
America, which was first in recognising women’s claims, may be 
last in recognising them completely. In England, while “use 
and wont” hold out beyond all reason, the forces of opposition 
behind them are being rapidly dissolved away, so that soon 
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there willbe only this crust of “use and wont;” and when it 
yields, all will yield. 

In California, a few years ago, a new University was opened 
to both sexes alike; and even so far away as the ancient capital 
of the Incas the new principles have found their way and their 
acceptance. A young lady of Cusco in 1875 applied for per- 
mission to study for the degree of Doctor of Laws, to which 
application the Peruvian Minister of Justice replied that the 
laws of the Republic recognised no such difference between the 
sexes as would prevent the lady from being a lawyer. This 
answer touches the root of the whole matter; whatever dif- 
ference there may be, it is not such as to justify the restrictions 
on human liberty and the artificial limitations of human 
intellect which we have made or allowed to grow up among us. 
It is quite beside the point to devote pages of physiological 
argument to proving that there is sex in mind, unless it be 
also proved (an arduous undertaking) that the mind-difference 
involved in sex-difference is such as to warrant the practical 
conclusions unhesitatingly and illogically deduced from the 
assumption of some difference. 

While the Far West was working out its solution of the pro- 
blem of women’s education and sphere after the fashion of a 
republic and a confederation, and while its example was exerting 
a beneficial influence on the thought and intention of a certain 
section of the British public, Eastern Europe had engaged itself 
on the same problem after the manner of a despotic government. 

Previous Empresses of Russia had interested themselves in the 
education of the girls of the nobility, and the schools they estab- 
lished for these girls became models for the voluntary efforts of 
the bourgeoisie. The present Empress, however, proposed to her- 
self a larger scheme, and in 1855 instituted a grand system of 
gymnasien for girls of all classes, formed on carefully studied 
models taken from Germany and Switzerland. In a surprisingly 
short time, 186 establishments with 23,400 pupils were opened ; 
and to these others have since been added, so rapidly did the de- 
mand exceed even this suddenly large supply. For such a work, 
State aid was indispensable ; and there was the less difficulty about 
this, as the chief funds were derived from the liberality of a 
former Empress, Marie Feodorovna, widow of Paul I, who had 
left. a large fortune for the education of girls. The curriculum 
of the new schools comprised Russian language and literature, 
French, German, geography, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 
elementary physics and natural history, pedogogy, dancing, 
singing, and drawing. ‘This was not the curriculum of our girls’ 
schools twenty years ago, and most of us can only add Latin to 
it now. But to appreciate rightly the significance of this organ- 
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ised system of girls’ schools in Russia, we must remember that 
it is not so long ago since the education of boys was also generally 
neglected in that country. Secondary educational provision has 
been made for both sexes almost simultaneously. 

Certainly there were currents of opinion adverse to this educa- 
tion of women beyond their sphere in Russia twenty years ago, 
as there were difficulties in noblesse minds regarding the school 
association of the daughters of nobles and carpenters. But the 
new schools made answer to all these by distinctly announcing 
as principle of their action that—A woman is not necessarily 
and exclusively wife, mother, mistress of a house: before spe- 
cialising her for any particular destination, it is necessary to 
give all the development possible to all her moral and intellectual 
faculties. As for the social difficulty, the gymnasiums very often 
had princesses for inspectrices and were under imperial patronage ; 
the education was good, and the nobles were soon glad to avail 
themselves of it. 

Educate a woman and she will immediately ask for something 
todo. The first pupils of the gymnasiums found this something 
in teaching. After a time passed in the Institution of Peedogogy 
—another product of this educational movement—many young 
women became teachers in the gymnasiums where they had 
been pupils. Thus the teaching gradually passed more and more 
into the hands of women, though the still existing want of a 
higher education necessitated the aid of men in the upper classes, 
Then the women became too many, and salaries were very low. 
Now, whatever theories theorisers may hold as to suitable feminine 
occupation, it is certain, as matter of experience in all countries 
hitherto, that women have always regarded the healing art as next 
in desirableness to education as a professional occupation. In 
Russia, however, there existed, and exists, among the tribes of 
Asia and in the country districts generally, a special demand for 
medical women of some degree of professional knowledge and 
skill. Probably this was the reason, so far as it was not the 
absence of a reason to the contrary, why women were, as a matter 
of course, admitted to study medicine in the Russian schools, 
though not to receive degrees. But the number of these students 
increased, and their position in all likelihood raised itself by 
the influx of some of the cultivated Russian ladies from the 
gymnasiums. . 

The increase of numbers, and perhaps the possibility that these 
more cultivated women might make a demand for further privi- 
leges, must have excited apprehension; for suddenly the per- 
mission to study in the schools of medicine was withdrawn by 
Government. 

One Russian student, Miss Suslova, nothing daunted, went to 
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Switzerland, and by much tact and patience won her way at 
Zurich, and was admitted into the University in 1864, her 
admission being speedily followed by that of another Russian 
lady. ‘The number of lady students of all nationalities grew in 
this one University admitting them. In 1871 there were 4 
students of philosophy and 15 of medicine, and during the next 
year this 15 grew to 63. Butin 1873 the numbers rose to 88 
of medicine, 25 of philosophy, and 1 of social science. Out of 
this total of 114, 100 were Russians, a fact explained by the 
educational facilities afforded to women in Russia, which we have 
roughly attempted to sketch. University education is an empty 
show without the supply of a secondary education high enough 
to lead to it, and without a public opinion recognising its value ; 
and so among all these students there were but few Swiss, for in 
Switzerland the notion of women’s education being limited by 
her sphere, and her sphere by masculine will and convenience, 
decidedly prevails. Yet with what comparative ease were uni- 
versities opened to women in Switzerland! Can it be that the 
liberality of men in extending their educational privileges to 
women is inversely proportional to the eagerness with which 
women of their own country desire them? We hope not; and, 
at any rate, granting them is a likely way of causing them to be 
desired. ‘I'here is at present in Zurich a Swiss lady, Dr. Marie 
Heim Végtlem, who began her studies at the University in 1868, 
and is practising with much success. We believe it was thought 
at first by many Swiss that women physicians would never 
prosper in Switzerland. 

In 1873 a Russian ukase was published, ordering the Russian 
women to give up their studies at Zurich, under pain of , being 
disqualified, on their return to Russia, for admission to any exa- 
mination, educational establishment, or appointment of any kind 
under the control of the Government. The most important 
reason assigned for this step was to the effect that Zurich had 
become a centre of Russian revolutionary societies, in which the 
students were involved, some of them going “ two or three times 
in the year to Russia and back again, taking with them incendiary 
letters and proclamations.” ‘lhe ukase also stated that those 
young women who really desired a scientific education had ample 
opportunities afforded to them in Russia, where the medical 
schools were then ready to admit them, and other educational 
facilities had been opened up. 

The majority of the students obeyed the order of their Govern- 
ment and returned to Russia; 12 remained in Zurich, thereby 
abandoning any intention of returning; and 21 applied to the 
authorities of Berne University for admission there. Without 
much difficulty this was granted, and in the session of 1874-75 
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there were 32 lady students at Berne—28 of medicine, 3 of 
philosophy, 1 of law. 

By this time women were also adinitted to the Polytechnic 
School at Berne, the Polytechnicum at Zurich, and to the 
Concordat examinations, enabling them to practise in the 
Cantons. : 

Geneva University has followed the example which Zurich set 
to Europe. This has placed the French Swiss on a level with 
their German-speaking sisters, as compared with whom they 
were at a disadvantage before. At present there are two ladies 
studying medicine at Geneva. 

The numbers at Zurich are now reduced to about six, but at 
Berne there is a larger number. ‘This falling off is, of course, 
at once explained by the opening of universities elsewhere, and 
especially in Paris, which has naturally become the chief centre 
of medical instruction for women. 

As regards the intellectual capacity of women for the advan- 
tages granted to them, professors at Zurich and Berne have 
spoken as professors of Michigan and Boston spoke. ‘They, too, 
have not found the minds of the weaker sex a drag on those of 
the stronger. Up to the present, fourteen women have graduated 
at Zurich ; and if this seems a small number, we would remind 
our readers that a great many of the Russian students did not all 
along intend to complete the course, and therefore, according to 
that intention, stopped short of the degree. _ - } 

The first of the Zurich students, having obtained her degree, 
returned to St. Petersburg, and presented herself for the State 
medical examination, which it is necessary to pass for admission 
to practise in Russia, and as a foreign physician she was ad- 
mitted and passed. ‘hen, after spending some time at the 
hospitals of Prague and Vienna, she established herself in the 
Russian metropolis, and is now in very successful practice. 

Meanwhile the events in Switzerland had made it evident 
that Russian women were thoroughly in earnest about obtaining 
entry for themselves into the medical profession, and in 1872 an 
imperial decree gave them admission, under certain conditions, 
to the Russian schools. Classes for women were formed at thie 
Medical Academy in St. Petersburg during November of that 
year. The professors and lecturers were the same as for the 
young men; but the requirements for examination were dif- 
ferent, and the diploma granted was called a diploma for the 
diseases of women and children. ‘Though required to attend 
the lectures on legal and forensic medicine, they were not ex- 
amined upon these subjects, or, strange to say, upon nervous 
diseases, but-were supposed to go more thoroughly into the 
special diseases for which they received their diploma; also 
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the course prescribed for them was reduced to four years instead 
of the usual five. 

Energetic attempts were at the same time being made to 
obtain a higher general education for women, in addition to the 
good secondary education which they already had. In 1869 a 
system of university lectures for women was organised in St. 
Petersburg; and in 1873 a college for women was opened at 
Moscow in connection with the University there, the first 
professors of the University being engaged to teach the classes. 
And here we may mention, as an interesting fact, and illustra- 
tive of the close connection in the public mind of the imperial 
family and education, that the Russian municipalities, as a 
mode of complimenting the daughter of the Czar on her mar- 
riage, made a number of educational donations, and founded 
exhibitions for students quite remarkable in liberality. All the 
gifts were not to girls, but the girls had, it seems, the larger 
share. Meanwhile the friends of girls’ education in England 
hope to get something in time out of ancient, misapplied, or 
possible future endowments, and the same class of people in Ire- 
Jand petition for some of the Irish Church spoils, and the 
higher education of British girls has struggled into its present 
hopeful condition by dint of private effort and goodwill. 

Turning now to France, we find, on the one hand, universities 
granting instruction and degrees to women; on the other, a 
separation of the education of boys and girls surpassing even 
England ten years ago. ‘The education of boys is wholly under 
Government control, and is much more in accordance with the 
modern spirit, and, for the generality of students, very much 
better as a whole than in England. But for girls there is no 
system of schools organised by Government, and only a few 
municipal schools, leaving the chief work of secondary education 
to be done in the convents, or by the private enterprise of those 
who object to the convents. When a Government is so paternal 
as to look after the boys, it seems hard that the fate of the girls 
should be left to chance. ‘This is not all, however. To protect 
the youth of France from quack education, every teacher is 
required to pass an examination and receive a certificate of his 
efficiency. But nuns are not required to pass examinations, and 
nuns are allowed to teach young girls, and have been their chief 
teachers hitherto. The State, so careful of half its children, 
neither provides for nor protects from imposition the other half. 
Thus, while the boys are trained to scientific thought, the minds 
of the girls are steeped passively in superstition, and a little sur- 
face smattering is held as the feminine counterpart of solid 
knowledge ; after which the men of France, like men elsewhere, 
wonder that women are so incapable of reasoning. 
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We cannot do better than quote M. Leon Richer’s descrip- 
tion, in “ La Femme Libre,” of the accepted model of a girl’s 
education. 


“The studies pursued in boarding-schools are what we might ex- 
pect them to be, that is to say, very superficial. Grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history—in particular sacred history—a little botany, and 
a little astronomy (one is reminded of the well-known use of the 
globes), form their basis; to this certain social accomplishments are 
superadded. 

“But great would be the reluctance to teach the dead languages 
there, to teach mathematics, geometry, chemistry, physics, philosophy, 
—above all philosophy! In short, any kind of learning which widens 
our horizon and develops our intellect—any kind of discipline which 
teaches us to reason. 

“Men have lyceums, women have convents; men have public 
lectures on law, on literature, on history, on physiology, on anatomy, 
and medicine. . . . Have women an equivalent for these things? No.” 


This description might have been written of a section of girls’ 
education in England twelve years ago, but it could not have 
been written in the year 1877. There may be schools not un- 
like the French convent, though scarcely so inaccessible to new 
ideas, in England now; but these exist as a heritage from 
the past, and are rapidly being either improved or eliminated. 
The death-warrant of every one of the non-repentant among 
them is already signed, and beside them the schools of the 
modern type grow up and flourish not less in numbers than in 
scholarship. If we ask whether girls in England have the 
equivalent of boys’ schools, we must answer, for a section of the 
community, certainly yes. In England, too, the education of 
girls has not a more distinctly theological cast than that of 
boys, the reverse of which makes the state of things in France 
80 peculiarly mischievous and so peculiarly difficult to cure. 
Attempts are being made to cure it, however. ‘The education 
of girls, if not under the guardianship of the State, is not under 
its control either, and it only remains for private enterprise to 
take up the matter, as in England, and by successful experi- 
menting convert public opinion from the convent ideal of the 
past. Schools of a better class are being established in this 
way, and it may be hoped that the movement from above in the 
universities will go far towards encouraging this movement 
from below. We have much faith in French accessibility to 
new ideas, and French directness in giving them effect, as 
illustrated by French action respecting the universities. ; 

The first attempt to gain an entrance into these universities 
was made by Mdlle, Daubré at Lyons so long ago as 1861. 
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Malle. Daubré presented herself before the Faculty of Letters, 
and after causing much astonisliment, and the creation of some 
difficulty, was allowed to pass her examinations. Then she 
claimed her diploma, which, on reference to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, was refused. Mdlle. Daubré told her story 
to M. Arles-Dufour, who set off for Paris the same night, and 
returned after three days with the diploma in his pocket. Thus 
the precedent was made; another lady followed in 1869, and she 
has had her successors. Meanwhile Montpellier also granted a 
degree in Arts to a lady in 1865. 

There were in France during the early part of the century 
women distinguished in medicine. One, Madame Boivin, who 
died in 1841, was a member of the medical societies of Paris, 
Bordeaux, Berlin, Brussels, and Bruges, and as an authoritative 
writer on obstetrics has an European reputation. She was in- 
trusted with the direction of the Hospice de la Maternité, and 
of the Maison Royale de Santé, besides other important offices. 
Before her was Madame Lachapelle, her teacher, who was 
esteemed one of the ablest teachers of midwifery during the 
latter part of the last century. She died in 1821. 

These women, having made their way to the first rank of their 
profession, were honoured as exceptions rather than regarded as 
precedents. But some time between 1860 and 1870 Miss Mary 
Putnam obtained the permission of the Minister of Education to 
study in the Paris School of Medicine. Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
followed her, and obtained her degree in‘1870 with congratula- 
tions from her examiners on her success. Miss Putnam, who 
had been taking time for original researches during her studies, 
graduated in August 1871 with much honour. Paris soon 
became the centre for medical women, and in 1874 there were 
twenty students in the Ecole de Médicine. Every one of these, 
however, had, as every woman must have now, a special per- 
mission from the Minister. Not long ago, also, a young 
American lady succeeded in obtaining the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the “ Faculté de Science de Paris,” the first to 
avail herself of the other than medical privileges of that 
University so far. And just at present one lady, a Russian, is 
studying in the schools of law. 

At the end of last year, 1876-77, there were twenty-two 


women entered as students in the Medical Faculty—five French, ° 


six English, eleven Russians. During that year five women 
received the degree of M.D.—two English, two Russians, one 
German. ‘There are now fourteen Englishwomen studying 
medicine in Paris. We see from these facts that it is quite as 
much, or rather more, in her character as one of the capitals 
of the world than in that of capital of France that Paris has 
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undertaken to supply the demand of women for a medical edu- 
cation. In Paris, as in Switzerland, it was the request of a 
foreigner that opened the University to women, and in Paris, as 
in Switzerland, it is to foreigners still the greatest boon. 

The education of German girls may be good, but the education 
of German boys is a great deal better. German girls are edu- 
cated to be German women ; and German women are destined, 
if not by nature, at least by man, to domesticity of the narrowest 
type. ‘The party who take exception to this narrowing down of 
human thought and life—for such a party does exist in Germany 
—distinctly look to England for light, and covet the action of the 
English Universities with respect to the secondary education of 
girls, 

Germany has an organised system of Gymnasien and Real- 
schulen for boys under the control of the State, a system which 
supplies, it may be said without fear of contradiction, the 
best secondary education in the world. For girls, Government 
has furnished no equivalent. Private effort has done something 
to supply the want, and of late years Hohere Tochter Schulen, 
not recognised as part of the State system, have been established. 
The undefined position of these schools led to a general confer- 
ence of their directors and teachers in September 1872; and 
from the resolutions of this conference we learn several facts: — 

1. That the object of the Higher Girls’ Schools is to impart 
intellectual culture to the rising generation of girls, and to occupy 
for them the place supplied for boys by the Gymnasium and the 
Realschule, and that its future development consists not in a 
direct imitation of these institutions, but in such organisation as 
is adapted to the vocation of women: that technical training is 
therefore to be avoided. 

That it aims at the harmonious development of the intellect, 
mind, and will, in accordance with the principles of art, morality, 
and religion. 

3. That the same elementary teaching be given as in ele- 
mentary schools, such teaching to serve as a basis for further 
training in general knowledge ; and in two foreign languages. 

4. That the schools admit pupils from the ages of six to six- 
on the school course to be divided into three sections and to 
cover ten years. 

5. That the staff of teachers-consist of a director and masters 
with university degrees; also experienced elementary masters 
and certificated mistresses. 

6. That the State, in acknowledgment of the fact that the 
Higher Girls’ School shall be a public institution under the 
immediate control of the municipal authorities, should endeavour 
to promote its establishment whenever needed, and admit it to 
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the same State jurisdiction as the Realschule and the Gymna- 
sium, and that the masters and mistresses should enjoy the same 
privileges as the teachers in those schools. 

We see, then, that the scheme of the Higher Girls’ Schools in 
Germany does not rise above the notion that there is in the 
feminine mind and the feminine vocation some peculiar reason 
for ending the years of education at sixteen, and excluding 
classics, mathematics, and science generally from its programme. 
We see, also, that it is thought desirable to place this peculiarly 
feminine work almost wholly in the hands of men, for the cer- 
tificated mistresses rarely hold positions beyond the fourth class. 
The fairness of this was discussed at the Women’s Union Con- 
ference at Eisenach the same year, but without arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion. If girls’ education is to be so limited, how- 
ever, it is not surprising that there should be hesitation to place 
much control over it in the women who are themselves products 
of this limited education. 

These schools certainly do not seem to us to supply the equi- 
valent of the Gymnasium and the Realschule, and so think some 
Germans also, Hence, within the last seven years, attempts 
have been made in Berlin, Darmstadt, Bremen, and other cities, 
to give opportunities for further culture to girls above sixteen, 
by means of courses of ‘lectures somewhat similar to those in 
England. And at the Women’s Union Conference also, in the 
year 1872, a paper was read by Dr. Wendt on a proposal for the 
institution of a Parthegogium, or real Gymnasium for girls, in 
which they should receive the same intellectual training as is 
given to boys. The Conference expressed interest in the scheme, 
and no doubt the idea will work and bear fruit in time; but 
opinion in Germany is hardly ready yet for the actual levelling 
of the time-honoured barriers that separate mind male from mind 
female. Dr. Wiese, in his ‘German Letters on English Edu- 
cation,” devotes a few pages, not very much to the purpose, to this 
novel American gospel of education for women, concluding by 
the statement that the thing is wholly un-German, and therefore, 
we suppose he means, to be disliked. 

But notwithstanding all this, there have been women in Ger- 
many who contrived to “step out of their sphere,” and receive, 
instead of condemnation, university degrees. Early in the century 
there was a Frau von Siebold who distinguished herself so much 
in the practice of midwifery, that the University of Giessen 
bestowed on her the degree of M.D. Frau von Siebold had a 
daughter, Marianne, afterwards Frau von Heidenseich, who 
studied atthe Universities of Giessen and Géottingen, and took 
her degree regularly in 1817. She died only in 1859, and was 
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much esteemed as one of the first authorities in her special branch 
of science. 

We suppose that these ladies, like their French contemporaries, 
were regarded and admired as quite exceptional, for we find no 
chain of successors such as would rapidly spring up to-day. The 
next instance known to us of a degree being granted to a woman 
in Germany is that of a young Russian lady who had for a long 
time been attending lectures in law at Leipzig, and graduated 
there in the early part of 1874. She was not long alone in her 
studies, however, for at the time of her graduation there were 
several other women attending lectures in medicine, natural 
science, and jurisprudence. We believe, however, they were not 
German women. Later in the same year one of these, a young 
Jewish lady, received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ; and 
Gottingen University also conferred a degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and Magister of Liberal Arts on another young lady, 
Miss Kowalewsky. Leipzig is the largest university in Ger- 
many, and contains about 300 students. Women are fortunate 
in having the right of admission within its walls, and the privi- 
lege of graduation from it. We hope they will soon be able to 
bridge over the gulf of secondary education which at present 
yawns between them and it; but in Germany, where the habit 
of depending on the State in such matters has been formed, and 
the wealth of individuals is comparatively inconsiderable, this 
is not so easy unless the State steps in; and to convert the State 
is a difficult undertaking. 

In Italy we find a low though improving state of secondary 
education, and universities that in truth were never closed to 
women. We cannot wonder at the first of these facts, seeing 
that Italy is still so fresh from the days of her regeneration, 
while we must greatly admire the disposition at all times im- 
plied in the second. 

And Italy has not tarried long in regenerating the education, 
and consequently the general position, of her women. Previously 
to the year 1861 there was no State-recognised secondary edu- 
cation for girls at all, except that given in the Normal Training 
Schools for teachers. The sexes were on a perfectly equal 
footing as regarded these and the elementary schools; and 
girls, not intending to be teachers, frequently entered the 
Normal Schools only because there was no other way of con- 
tinuing their education. This was not a very convenient way, 
because, while the elementary course was complete at twelve 
years of age, the Normal School did not begin till fifteen. For 
those who chose’ them, there were, of course, the convent 
schools, which even now outnumber all the others; but these 
are a negative quantity as regards true enlightenment, though 
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happily obliged, since 1866, under penalty of dissolution, to 
employ only teachers having the Government diploma—a great 
improvement on things in France: There were also some in- 
stitutions inherited from ex-Governments not differing much 
in spirit from the convent schools, and six Government colleges, 
one at Milan, Florence, Palermo, and Verona respectively, and 
two at Naples, with a course now somewhat similar to that of 
the new schools. ‘These were and are boarding-schools. 

Thus, while it was possible for the poorest boy, from twelve to 
eighteen years old, to make his way from the elementary school 
to the university through the gymnasium, and for young men 
from eighteen to twenty-one to pass through the lyceum, for the 
girls there were only the elementary schools, and, perhaps, the 
convents. Frankly recognising as wrong this inequality, the 
municipality of Milan in 1861 determined to establish a higher 
school for girls, ‘The report of its scholastic council states the 
resolution thus :— 


“In your work . . . there has been till now a serious deficiency 
which must be supplied. While, in fact, the instruction for males 
has a graduated course, that for females is cut short at the elementary 
course. The law has entirely forgotten that branch of secondary 
schools, as if women were entitled only to a superficial and most 


elementary instruction, and as if it were not rather of great moment 
to educate the intellect of those who are to be the earliest teachers of 
men. It is, therefore, the duty of the municipality to give to women 
also that amount of average instruction which none but those occupied 
in the humblest manual labour should be without.” 


The municipality accepted this view of its duty; the project 
was realised, and no expense was spared to render the new school 
efficient, In 1864 Turin followed the good example, and then 
the Government, appreciating the importance of the movement, 
promised large subsidies to all cities that should do likewise. 
So now in Asti, Genoa, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, and 
last of all in Rome also, schools of the same kind have been 
organised. The Roman school was opened only in January 
1874. hey are all public day-schools, somewhat similar in 
scope and organisation {o the Endowed Girls’ Schools and the 
new High Schools ef the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company 
in England. 

“The curriculum is divided into a lower and higher course. The 
lower, besides the ordinary branches of school instruction, includes the 
outlines of natural science, domestic economy, and hygiene, geometry, 
and drawing. The higher course... . adds the elements of moral 
philosophy and social economy, the history of Italian literature, foreign 
literatures, political geography, the history of the Middle Ages and 
modern times, the elements of physical geography, natural history, 
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. physics, and chemistry. Optional subjects, without extra fee, are 


French, English, and German, gymnastics, choral singing, and needle- 

work ; with extra fee, landscape ‘and figure drawing, and instrumental 
ee 

music. 


Considering the state of things which it followed, this cur- 
riculum promises well for the full intellectual recognition of 
Italian women, when time enough shall have been given for the 
new ideas to grow and give birth to higher ones. The chief 
fault that may be found with these municipal schools is the 
limitation of the learning age to sixteen, but the stimulus given 
to the education of girls by the opening of the Universities to 
women will probably lead to some arrangement by which the 
time and the studies may be extended, at least for some of thie 

upils, 

This limitation of age reminds us of Germany, but in the 
matter of State recognition the Italian Municipal Schools are 
very much better off than the German Higher Girls’ Schools. 
The whole course of instruction is drawn up by the Scholastic 
Council of the Municipality or of the State, according to circum- 
stances; and the schools are placed under the same official inspec- 
tion, and their yearly examinations are conducted ‘by the same 
public authorities as those of the gymnasiums and lyceums. 
Indeed, the interest shown throughout by successive Ministers 
of Public Instruction in improving the education of girls has 
been most encouraging, and has considerably smoothed the 
path to knowledge of women in regenerated Italy. 

As regards the higher education, a society for its promotion 
was formed at Rome in connection with the High School there 
on its establishment, and courses of lectures were accordingly 
given to ladies by the Professors of the University. Some 
classes with a similar object were, about the same time, formed 
at Genoa. But these attempts were not long left, any more 
than the attempt to obtain secondary education was left, 
Without aid and recognition from above. In 1876 a State 
decree formally opened to women the fifteen Universities of 
Italy. Actually they were not closed before to those earnestly 
desirons of using them, and many exceptional women had 
used them in the past; but neither were they actually open in 
the sense of women having an equal right in them with men. 
In the year that the Universities were opened a lady received a 
medical degree at Pisa, and two others are thought likely to 
distinguish themselves in the Faculty of Arts, one at Bologna 
and one at ‘Turin, : 

The higher education of women is now as completely pro- 
vided for as the higher education of men; but the secondary 
education of the fairer sex still needs improvement in order to 
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render it equal to the secondary education of boys. This dis- 
tinct uplifting of a university goal must, however, accelerate 
immensely the efforts to improve this education. Last year a 
movement was set on foot in Florence to provide for girls the 
same means of pursuing the studies preparatory to admission 
into the university which the State supplies by gymnasiums 
and lyceums for boys. We quote from the circular issued by 
the promoters of this excellent design :— 


“ All those who have favoured and promoted a higher education 
and instruction for women must rejoice that, whenever a larger field 
of education and instruction has been opened to them, Italian women 
of all classes have eagerly and confidently pressed into it. And the 
facts have corresponded to the hopes entertained, for each year a goodly 
number of excellently instructed pupils have issued from all the schools 
opened up to this time for the instruction of women. These admir- 
able results convinced many of the possibility and expediency of im- 
parting to women a larger and more solid culture than they had hither- 
to received ; and, inspired by this conception, the Bonglic Regulations 
admitted them to the universities of the State, to pass through the 
course of studies required for the laureate,* and for matriculation in 
any of the faculties there taught. But, to arrive at the university, it 
is necessary to pass through the gymnasium and the lyceum ; and, 
as yet, no gymnasiums or lyceums exist for women in Italy... . In 
order, therefore, that the Regulations should not remain a dead letter 
for most girls, a gymnasium first and then a lyceum should be opened 
for them, where they could go through the studies necessary for admis- 
sion to the university.” 


Accordingly, the circular announced the opening of a gymna- 
sium in Florence the following November, provided that twenty- 
five pupils were secured ; and further, that on the application of 
ten families a lyceum should be opened in addition to the gym- 
nasium. It was proposed that the necessary funds should be 
raised by shares. 

But the history of the education of girls in Italy has not 
hitherto, as we have seen, been that of a painful struggle, 
against adverse circumstances, into existence ; and now a law to 
establish gymnasiums for girls is under discussion, and will, no 
doubt, soon be passed. When this law is passed, the schools 
will be gradually established all over the country, and Italy may 
probably be the first of all civilised nations to obtain a com- 
pletely organised system of education, from the elementary 
school to the university, perfectly fair to all classes and to both 
sexes alike. This would well befit the land on which the first 
rays of the Renaissance fell. 





* Doctorate. 
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is- Mention has already been made of the consideration at all 
te times shown to women by the Italian universities. No other 
a country can boast so many early manifestations of liberality or 
he gallantry, whichever it was; and pre-eminent among Italian 
on universities stands Bologna. So long ago as 1209, the degree 
ns of Doctor of Laws was conferred on a lady whose name was 
by Betisia Gozzadini; and other instances not quite so early 
occurred at Padua,'; Milan, Pavia, and elsewhere;* while at 
ial Bologna, in 1380, there was Maddalena Buonsignori, Professor 
ld of Laws. The last century is rich in distinguished Italian 
a women at the universities. At Bologna, in 1733, Laura Bassi 
he was Professor of Philosophy, Maria Gaetana Agnesi, Professor 
lly of Mathematics in 1750; and Clothilde Tambroni, Professor of 
ols Greek in 1794. Then, about the middle of the century, there 
ir- was an Anna Marandi Mazzolini, whose husband held the chair 
m- of Anatomy. It happened that he fell ill, and she, being a 
er- loving wife, sought to supply to him the place of his en- 
ns feebled powers. So she became an anatomist, and presently 
he delivered his lectures for him from behind a curtain. She 
in became famous, and was offered a*chair at Milan, which, how- é 
‘ ever, she refused, and remained at Bologna till her death in ‘i 
i 1774. Her anatomical models in wax are the pride of the : 
5 Anatomical Museum at Bologna. During the next half century 
ed several other women followed in her footsteps, of whom the most 
te distinguished was Maria delle Donne, who received her degree 
at Bologna in 1806, and was afterwards appointed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the chair of Midwifery in that university. ; 
a This will suffice to show what kind of spirit the advocates of ef 
y- the intellectual rights of women had to encounter in Italian : 
of universities, and agrees well with the readiness evinced by the '. 
n- State and the secular authorities in general to aid the new | 
be movement when‘it reached the Italian shores. Another story eS 
might be told of priestly opposition and adverse influence, but as 
ot that{was to have been expected. ce 
le, In Austria, there exists at present a considerable movement a 
to for improving the education of girls, and in 1873 a powerful a 
no society was constituted, originating, we believe, in Gratz, with a ae 
1s view to found schools, and spread the principles which it adopted <1] 
Ay by organising branch societies throughout the country. It was ee 
n- announced that the first object of the society was to save women 
ry from the pernicious influence of the prejudices and superstitions 
th generally propounded under the guise of education ; and the 
st programme of studies in the new’ schools was to include the 


German language, history, modern literature, and the natural 





* “‘ Medicine as a Profession for Women,” by Sophia Jex Blake. 
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sciences. Asa scheme of superior instruction, this does not so 
very much impress us, and we fear the previous state of things 
which it reveals was indeed sad ; but the upward tendency at 
all is a great thing, and in its time is sure to have its full effect. 
A new lyceum was shortly afterwards opened at Gratz. Before 
this time, however, the University of Vienna had stamped the 
new movement with approval by admitting women to degrees 
and as students in its classes where the professors do not object. 






































This was in March 1870. In 1873, there were four ladies as 
medical students, one of whom took the prize for an essay on 
“Operative Course in Surgery,” and was pronounced by the 
professor to be one of the best operators in the class. ' 
In Austria, therefore, as almost everywhere else, the profes- 
sional difficulties of women are fairly solved, and the higher 
education is placed within their reach. It remains to make 
them generally capable of reaching it, by completing the re- 
construction, already begun, of their secondary education. f 
In Holland, a State decree opened the examination of apothe- t 
caries to women in 1870. The universities have followed in due : 
course ; and in 1873 the first lady medical student in the Nether- ’ 
lands, Mdlle. Jacobs, passed her examinations in physics and dl 
mathematics at the University of Gréningen. ‘The cordon of . 
university education lias therefore been broken through in Hol- i 
land also. Our nearest, and, as we are apt to suppose, slower- P 
thinking blood relations lave actually surpassed us in celerity. . 
With regard to the secondary education, it seems that in 1874 bs 
the Netherlands possessed forty-seven higher burgher schools si 
for boys, receiving an imperial grant of over £15,000, whereas * 
only seven of the larger cities had a higher burgher school for : 
girls, these seven admitting them from the twelfth to the pl 
fifteenth year. Lately, however, a Ministerial order has, we are id 
told, been issued opening every gymnasium as well as every al 
university to women, which bridges the gulf of secondary edu- . 
cation in a very simple way. th 
In 1875 the University of Copenhagen opened to women all th 
its classes and degrees except those of theology. It was expressly ab 
provided, indeed, that they should not be allowed to participate pow 
in the benefices and stipends set apart for the male students—a 17 
reservation which has an odd look of unfairness about it. Still, s 
the admission is the chief thing, at any rate in the beginning. ‘ 
As regards secondary education, this also is going forward. th 
An “association of women” at Copenhagen had been at work - 
in promoting it for some years previous to this action of the 
University. - 
Sweden, like Italy, has for the last fifteen or sixteen years Th 





been industriously promoting the secondary education of its 
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daughters, and during the last seven years, the privileges of the 
universities have been open to them. At Stockholm, a State 
seminary for the higher training of women teachers was founded 
in 1861, and a State normal school preparatory to the seminary 
in 1864. Courses of classes for girls giving a more advanced 
education than that of the ordinary schools, which in Sweden 
are exceptionally good, were instituted the following year; and 
there are now higher girls’ schools similar to the normal school 
for girls in every large town, with the exception of those in the 
extreme north, while Stockholm can boast of five and Upsala 
of three. ‘hese are all, hotvever, private schools, and it has 
depended on individual effort to make them what they propose 
to be—a true preparation for university tests and studies. 

In August 1870 a State decree granted to women the right 
to matriculation and other examinations at the universities. 
The great Swedish University of Upsala throws open its doors 
freely, irrespective of class or sex, giving instruction gratuitously 
to all sorts and conditions of men and women who choose to 
come and take the gift. With the exception of divinity and law, 
women are admitted to all the examinations; and as regards 
the rules and customs of the University, women are exactly 
on the same footing as men.* Between the year 1871-73, four 
women passed the matriculation examination, and took their 
places as students in the University—two in the medical and 
two in the philosophical department. Even then there were two 
women who had passed the dentists’ examination at Stockholm 
and were practising successfully, and three who had passed the 
surgeons’ examination. 

Before this university movement had opened up the medical 
profession to women, public opinion had been educated to the 
idea by the fact that the position and education of midwives was 
already better in Sweden than almost anywhere else. In 1697, 
a Dutch physician, Hoorn, who lived in Stockholm, proposed 
that some knowledge of their profession should be imparted to 
these women before they entered on it, and accordingly set 
about delivering lectures to them. After this the profession 
was from year to year made the subject of regulations. In 
1771, the first lying-in hospital was erected, which henceforth 
afforded means of training to the midwives ; and when in 1822 
Professor Cederschiold was placed at its head, he reorganised 
everything, and put the lessons for female students on the same 
level as those for the male. All that he could do to elevate the 
position of the former he did, and by his representations he ulti- 





* See an article in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” October 1877, by Professor 
Thorden, 
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mately obtained for them the legal right of using obstetrical 
instruments, another month’s study being required to gain the 
right. The possession of this qualification raises the midwife 
considerably, and those who have it are more regarded and 
better paid. Much trust is placed in them, and the physician 
is called upon only in exceptional cases. ‘There were in 1873 
one hundred and forty of these women practising in Stockholm, 
and in all probability the number has since increased. It is 
evident that the existence of so large a body of efficiently in- 
structed and thoroughly trusted women leads naturally to the 
idea of the lady physician, who differs from them only by her 
wider professional knowlege and higher general culture. 

It is not unworthy of mention that in Finland also the cry of 
women or of men for the higher education of women has gone 
up and been answered. An academy for this higher education 
was opened at Helsingfors three yeats ago, starting with ninety- 
three ladies as pupils. ‘he curriculum includes, among other 
subjects, physiology, natural science, and mathematics. 

On all sides the desire for a new state of things has issued in 
fruition, and the days of subjected intellects and stifled or wasted 
activities are numbered throughout the civilised world. 

England, as we know, has not been idle all this while, but her 
slower methods have enabled her own colonies to outstrip her 
in liberality. It was not enough‘that she should be last of all 
civilised nations to give even to the most exceptional women 
such a simple recognition of their merit as a university degree; 
but England proper has tarried behind her dependencies. In 
the year 1875 there were in Canada, as in England, several 
lady physicians practising; but during that year a Canadian 
medical licence was for the first time granted to a woman by the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in Ontario. 

Canada borders on the United States; but India is only sub- 
ject in this matter to the ordinary influences of common sense, 
- justice, and practical expediency. The great desirability of 
women physicians has been evident in India for some time past, 
and in 1875 the Madras Medical College was opened to women, 
a limited course of study being allowed, with a certificate of the 
degree of proficiency obtained, tc those who did not desire to 
take the whole course and study for a degree. The ladies 
attend the courses of lectures with students of the opposite sex, 
except for some few lectures which it is thought more desirable 
to be delivered separately. This is a practical way of solving 
that mountain-of-a-molehill difficulty, medical co-education. It 
is so easy to make satisfactory practical arrangements when once 
the importance of giving women medical education at all is 


perceived. 
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Australia had taken up the education question with some 
vigour meanwhile, and in 1872 girls were admitted to the 
matriculation examinations at Melbourne University. Two 
young ladies presented themselves that year and passed. The 
numbers rose soon, and in December 1873 the successful girl- 
candidates were nineteen in number, while at the previous 
examination the only two of all the candidates who passed in 
the first class were girls. Matriculation was not, however, 
allowed, though the senate had more than once urged upon the 
council the desirability of not keeping up the anomalous custom 
which prevails in England of granting a test without granting 
the usually accompanying privilege. 

But to New Zealand University the real honour belongs of 
having been the first throughout the British Empire to admit 
a woman to its degrees. On July 31, 1877, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on Miss Edgar, a student of the 
Auckland College and Grammar School. 

In England the rapid forward movement of the education of 
girls cannot be dated much before the extension of the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations to them. After a trial of this 
extension in 1863, it came formally into effect two years later. 
The College of Preceptors had, however, in the earlier days of 
1860, admitted candidates from girls’ schools to its examinations, 
and improvement up to a certain point must have been going 
on for some time previously to make the demand for these 
privileges as eager as it was. But without some such external 
aid, in presence of the general confusion of ideas on the subject, 
and the non-existence of any true models in the boys’ schools, for 
the improvement of which these examinations had been organ- 
ised, the tendency to improve could not have been so widely 
carried into effect. The peculiarity of English education is its 
entire irresponsibility : however ignorant the schoolmaster and 
the public may be, the State does not protect the latter from 
the formér. Now this protective function, which the State 
fulfils in other countries, the universities have been trying to 
fulfil for us by local examinations; and whether constant exter- 
nal examining is in itself good or bad, it is quite certain to be 
better than absolute anarchy. 

To the girls’ schools the introduction of this regulative prin- 
ciple was the greater benefit, seeing that schoolmistresses had 
no university or equivalent traditions of their own to guide 
them, and seeing that the education of girls was so much lower, 
both actually and ideally, than that of boys. It was something 
that schoolmistresses who had perhaps scarcely heard of such a 
thing as mathematics should become acquainted, through uni- 
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versity regulations, with that science or group of sciences as 
something to be taught. Slowly but surely new notions of a 
curriculum and a higher standard within it have filtered into 
the many obscure nooks and crannies of the female educational 


world, Year by year the number of girl candidates has swollen, 


and the quality of their work has improved. 

Cambridge having led the way in giving this important help- 
ing hand both to those who wanted help and those who wanted 
light, Oxford followed in 1869, four years later, during which 
year also the London University and the Cambridge higher 
local examinations for women were instituted. Oxford has 
now its higher local scheme also, and a joint-board examination 
of the two elder universities has been organised within the last 
few years and extended to girls. Edinburgh was as early as 
1865 in instituting its local examinations, and the two Irish 
Universities looked on for five years, and began respectively their 
examinations for girls and women in 1870. And last year St. 
Andrew’s University announced itself ready to grant a higher 
certificate to women, the standard of attainment being the same 
as that required for the M.A. degree. It has since been decided 
that the successful candidates are to be allowed to adorn them- 
selves with the title of Literate of Arts (L.A.). How dearly 
does the British mind love to keep up distinctions of sex in 
matters to which sex is quite irrelevant! So far as we know, 
degree certificates and equivalent titles are wholly indigenous 
to British soil. 

So much for the action of the Universities in promoting ideas 
of improved secondary education. On the other hand, we 
have the solid work done in establishing good girls’ schools 
and other means of education. ‘The Women’s Education 
Union, which was founded in 1872, publishes a list of “col- 
leges, schools, lectures, and other means of education for 
women and girls in the United Kingdom.” From this we cite 
a few facts. 

There are now 18 endowed schools for girls, 6 of which are 
in London. ‘The scheme for the first of these, the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Schools, founded as a private 
school in 1850, and now numbering between the two schools 
about 1000 pupils, became law in 1875. Latin is taught in 9 
of these endowed schools, mathematics in 10, natural science in 
15, political economy in 5, domestic economy in 14, physiology 
in 10, Greek in 1, moral philosophy in 1, the usual girls’ sub- 
jects holding, of course, their accustomed place. 

Next we find 12 schools of the Girls’ Public Day-Schools 
Company, the first of which was opened at Chelsea in January 
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1873. The curriculum includes in the schools generally Latin, 
physical science, and mathematics. 

Besides these, there are 26 other high schools, in 20 of which 
Latin and mathematics are taught, natural science in 18, politi- 
-eal economy in 7, physiology in 4, logic in 2, and Greek in 4. 

This makes a total of 56, to which we have to add the 
numerous private schools, many of which have adopted the new 
kind of curriculum, and send in their pupils for testing at the 
local examinations. 

Then for colleges we have Girton College and Newnham Hall 
with their Cambridge courses ; also a college at Bristol, 3 in Lon- 
don, and 2 in Dublin. These have the usual curriculum, includ- 
ing classics, natural science, and mathematics, taught up to the 
level of the student's previous attainments. Among them, Queen’s 
College and Bedford College in London deserve special honour as 
products, and successful products, of the earliest efforts to pro- 
cure for girls a higher education. Besides these, the public lec- 
tures of twenty-six professors of the University of Cambridge, 
and, in University College, London, the classes of jurisprudence, 
Roman law, political economy, geology, logic, and mental 
science, higher senior mathematics, and mathematical physics, 
are open to women This last-mentioned class at present con- 
sists of five professors, five young men, and five young women ; 
and at the end of the last session, 1876-77, the only young lady 
which the senior mathematical class could boast carried off the 
prize far above the heads of her male competitors ; nor was this 
the first instance by several in which lady students had been 
guilty of similar unkindnesses. In addition to these mixed 
classes, which solve the higher education difficulty in the 
readiest and most economical way, we have the lectures of the 
ladies Educational Association in connection with University 
College and delivered by its professors, the lectures and classes 
of the Society for the Extension of University Teaching in 
London, the lectures of the Cambridge Association for Promot- 
ing the Higher Education of Women, the lectures of the Edin- 
burgh Ladies Educational Association, and lectures in connec- 
nd a Alexandra College by professors of ‘Trinity College, 

ublin. 

_ For those who cannot avail themselves of any of these means of 
instruction, and yet desire to get rid of the inheritance of ignor- 
ance left them by their early education, a system of instruction 
by correspondence has been organised at Cambridge, and more 
lately at Edinburgh, by means of which help and guidance are 
extended far and wide to earnest women struggling into light. 
A story is told of a lady in some remote corner of Scotland, who, 
bitterly oppressed with the sense of her own deficiency in arith- 
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metical knowledge, went to a schoolmaster in the neighbour- 
hood and prevailed on him to let her stand, slate in hand, in 
the class with his boys till the mysteries of vulgar fractions 
became plain. To such women the correspondence system is an 
inestimable boon; and it speaks well for the thoroughness of 
this education reform that some such means should have been 
devised for aiding the victims of past mistake, though we 
shall certainly be glad when it is no longer possible for women 
in remote corners of Scotland or anywhere else to find them- 
selves so sadly in need of aid from afar. That section of the 
community which desires a new state of things is indeed leaving 
no stone unturned to bring it about, and the stir of thought in 
the vast mass of thoughtlessness on this subject is felt every- 
where. “<A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

The improved secondary education of girls is certainly grow- 
ing steadily in England, and converting public opinion to 
approve of it in its growth; but much still remains to be done 
in widening the area of its action. The higher education is 
comparatively better off, by which we mean that it is about as 
well provided for as the state of public opinion requires. ‘The 
supply is equal to the demand, and the demand has to be in- 
creased by education on the secondary plane, and by the direct 
encouragement of the established universities. In October 1868 
the College for Women was opened at Hitchin, which has since 
been removed to Girton, three miles from Cambridge. Mean- 
while, in 1870, Newnham Hall was opened in Cambridge. Both 
these colleges are taught by professors from Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and both are full. But what distinguishes these two from 
all other ladies’ colleges is the fact that the papers set for the 
previous and degree examinations at Cambridge are sent down 
to Girton and Newnham half an hour after they are given out 
in the senate-house, and the merits of the girls’ answers are 
pronounced upon by some of the examiners, after which degree 
certificates are given to the successful candidates, stating in each 
case which class the owner would be in if she did not happen to 
be a woman. 

There is no use in quarrelling with one’s bread and butter, 
and Girton students are duly grateful for their degree certificates. 
Still looking at the concession from a little distance, the effect is 
slightly ludicrous. Is it that the idea of a mere certificate has 
in it something of an antidote to the unsexing influence of 
university distinction ? or has it some kind of charm to prevent 
the overtaxing of feminine minds with masculine study? Is it 
necessary to devise some such expedient for keeping women in 
their proper place, seeing that they will be educated? or would 
it be too much for the feelings of the poor young men to place 
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them absolutely in competition with the fairer, and, we are told, 
sometimes more industrious sex? But, in truth, we suppose the 
real cause of these curious devices may be found in the extra- 
ordinary difficulty which the English mind has in conceiving 
anything quite different from that to which it has always been 
accustomed. The English political system has grown up by 
a slow process of patchwork, and perhaps Teutonic islanders 
cannot at present, by their mental constitution, grant educa- 
tional privileges to women except after a similar fashion. But 
we hope the patchwork is in this instance nearly complete, and 
that, after a very little more of the present tentative course, 
Girton and Newnham will be regularly affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. When that is done, the demand for 
higher education will rise rapidly. 

A proposal for an Oxford Girton has been lately talked about, 
and, as extending the new ideas to a slightly different section of 
the community, we hope it will soon be carried out, and have 
as much success as the sister project at Cambridge. By the 
affiliation of such a college, in due time Oxford too, most 
conservative of universities, may be induced to extend its full 
privileges to women. 

In Ireland the movement for improving the education of girls 
was early taken -up, but the comparative poverty of Ireland 
makes the lack of endowments a very serious difficulty. In the 
year 1861 the Queen’s Institute in Dublin was founded. This 
valuable society combines, with the Institute for Technical 
Instruction, a college for the education of women, which 
supplies the examinations of Dublin and the Queen’s Uni- 
versities with many of their best candidates. Alexandra 
College, modelled after Queen’s College, London, was estab- 
lished in 1866, and has now a school in connection with it. 
Its classes are taught by professors from the University, within 
the walls of which the will to aid the higher education of women 
is not wanting. Last year a number of the Trinity College 
students called together a meeting, which was presided over by 
the Provost, “for the purpose of expressing sympathy with 
Alexandra College as an institution which is proving effective in 
promoting the higher education of women.” The spirit which 
this little fact reveals is so pleasant, that we have thought it 
worth while to state it here. We hardly think that the large 
number of gallant young Irishmen who attended this meeting 
would so particularly object to the society of young ladies in 
their lecture and examination halls, or even at the private 
lessons of an “ Honour grinder.” Alexandra College is not the 
equivalent of Girton. Ireland is poor, and has much to do for 
the secondary education of her girls; she must provide for their 
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higher education in the most economical way. And the most 
economical way is the American way, and the way of all the 
civilised world except in these our islands, of granting the 
privileges of the existing universities to daughters as well as 
sons, Questions of residence would be so easily arranged that 
they are scarcely worthy of mention. We have faith in Celtic 
elasticity of thought and practical capacity for leaping over 
obstacles, and hope that the University which first acknow- 
ledged the principle of justice between creed and creed will not 
delay long in administering justice between sex and sex. 

But naturally the younger Irish university will be the first to 
do this. The Queen’s University has, as a University, declared 
its willingness to grant medical degrees to women; but the 
colleges have not consented to give the appropriate education, 
without which the University cannot move. ‘This is a pity, but 
it is hardly likely that the colleges, under such circumstances, 
will long harden their hearts ; and certainly if they consent to 
give medical instruction, they can have no difficulty about 
giving any other, which indeed they might perhaps consent to 
give first. 

But with respect to secondary education, the want of funds 
stops the improvement sadly. In 1873 a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Government then in office from the Queen’s 
Institute, Dublin, the Belfast Ladies Institute, and the National 
Union for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes, 
asking for a Royal Commission to inquire into the state of 
education in Ireland, including that of girls, and for the 
admission of girls to a fair share in the surplus revenues of the 
disestablished Church. ‘This is a fair request ; wherever there 
is money to be disposed of for educational purposes, it is only 
just that girls should have the benefit of some of it. And the 
simplest and most economical way of aiding the secondary 
education of both sexes is to establish mixed schools for both. 
Why should not some of the surplus revenues be so expended ? 
Perhaps British mixed education on a large scale may first 
appear in the West. British medical diplomas have, at any rate. 
The College of Physicians in Dublin has gained that honour 
for the western island, and during the past year the ladies who 
obtained their education in Edinburgh have, after many trials, 
received their diplomas in Dublin. 

The story of the ladies’ attempt to gain entrance in Edin- 
burgh, and its ultimate failure, is too well known to need more 
than mention here. The Universities of St. Andrew's and 
Glasgow, one of which has just instituted, and the other is 
considering, a system of higher examinations for women, may 
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now be before their sister of the metropolis in granting full 
educational privileges to women; but we hope that Edinburgh 
University will not be long in recovering the character for 
liberality and nationality which she has temporarily lost. The 
educational movement is earnest in Scotland, and as this brings 
Scotch women in numbers up to the level of requiring pro- 
fessional privileges, the leading Scotch University will no 
doubt turn from its suddenly perverted ways and repent. The 
economical advantages of mixed education in the universities is 
not likely to remain long unappreciated by Scotch common 
sense. As for the secondary education, the local examinations 
of the University of Edinburgh have done good work in im- 
proving it, but the want of endowments presses very hardly in 
Scotland as elsewhere. 

Medical education for women has Jong been a difficulty in 
England—a difficulty of which, however, last year saw the solu- 
tion. In 1864 the Female Medical Society was established ; 
and in 1866 a hospital for women, with women as physicians, 
was opened. Between 1869 and 1874, the matter was pending 
in Edinburgh ; but the closure of the doors of that University, 
which the rejection of Mr. Cowper Temple’s bill in 1875 made 
definitely effective, caused all the chief energy of the effort to 
be transferred to London. In 1874,.a medical school for women 
was organised, and an excellent staff of teachers secured. But 
the regulations of the examining bodies require that medical 
students should attend for at least two or three years at a hospital 
which in London must contain not less than one hundred beds. 
This condition is fulfilled by thirteen hospitals only, and at none 
of these could female students gain admission; so that, even if 
the examining bodies had recognised the school, it was unable to 
comply with their requirements. Labouring under this double 
difficulty, matters looked dark for the Female Medical School. 
But the Gordian knot is now cut. ‘The Royal Free Hospital is 
open to women, the Irish College of Physicians has given its 
diplomas, and the University of London has promised its degrees. 
The difficulties of medical women, it seems, are finally overcome ; 
and not only finally but peacefully, for with a separate school 
wholly their own, and a purely examining University to deal 
with, the danger of shocking the nerves of the stronger sex ought 
certainly to be reduced very nearly to the vanishing point. 

The question still in the balance at London University is that 
which bears so closely on the advance of the higher education of 
women, namely, their admission’ to equal rights and privileges 
with men in the matter of degrees generally. On this, our rulers 
in Parliament will have to decide when the new charter is 
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applied for, and in the acceptance of that charter, if granted, 

Convocation will have power as well as voice. We do not 

indeed fear that Convocation, when the sacredness of its favourite 

medical degrees is gone, will care to preserve intact the sacred- 

ness of the others. The graduates of medicine, at least, will 

hardly act so as to imply that, among the manifold degrees of the 
University of London, this one of medicine, and it only, is within 

the capacity of the weaker sex ; and the arts and science gradu- 

ates have not such weighty professional and other reasons as the 

medical graduates have for violent resistance to the invasion of. 
their premises. 

The programmes of the women’s examinations being already 
assimilated to the regular University examinations, the only 
conceivable reason that can be assigned against the opening of 
these arts and science degrees is that they may and probably 
will act as a more powerful stimulus to mental exertion, and that 
in this, women being intellectually and physically less than men, 
lies a great evil. . 

We do not believe this assumption as a necessary fact ; but 
that question need not be discussed here. What if the average 
woman is capable of less mental work than the average man? It 
still remains indisputable that many women are capable of much 
more than many men, and that the strong women run less risk 
of overtaxed brains than the weak men. ‘There are women with 
nerves of iron, and men with nerves of flax: what sort of classi- 
fication is that which shuts out the one from the higher goals of 
intellectual effort, and tempts the ambition of the other by them ? 
Have there been cases of eager girls in England or America who 
marred their health by overwork? Have there never been cases 
of overworked young men? Have we never heard of the worn 
appearance of high wranglers and other prizemen,—of energies 
(male energies) slackened for life because of one great strain,— 
of Cambridge parlance about senior wranglers killing so many 
men who tried to keep up with them,—of brain fevers and deaths 
among too zealous male students,—of things that would give 
rise to fifty Dr. Clarkes if only they happened to girls? Are 
we to be told, because here and there a girl, who escapes control, 
has the folly and the wickedness (for it is a wickedness) to work 
herself into a weak state of health, that therefore the goals of a 
higher education must be withheld from all stronger, or cleverer, 
or more sensible young women also? Why do we not shut up 
our senate halls altogether, and forbid at once the competition of 
talent because it has had its sad number of young men victims? 
Let us be consistent, and visit the sins of the few upon the many 
all round, or not at all. 

It will be well, indeed, when one’s duty to own physical organi- 
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sation is as well understood at Oxford and Cambridge as it is in 
the new English girls’ schools. Meanwhile the universities of the 
British isles might consider the advisibility of passing a byelaw 
requiring candidates for all degree examinations to undergo a 
medical examination as guarantee that they had not wickedly 
offended in the matter of overwork. But, till there is some State 
or University regulation to prevent the weaker of young men from 
working for University laurels because they may have the folly 
to overwork, such paternal arrangements for the weak and 
strong alike among women are surely very much out of place. 
Let those among them who can easily (an undoubted number) 
have their chance, and leave the common sense of English 
women and men to take care of the rest. Women know very 
well (better than men, perhaps, so much have they been scolded 
about it) that “ There are twelve hours in the day in which men 
can work ;” and the slower labourers must do their work, not by 
increasing the number of hours, but by increasing the number 
of days. 

And the women, upon whom most depends, have shown them- 
selves quite able as well as willing to deal satisfactorily with this 
question of temperance in work. Inthe principal girls’ schools, 
every pupil has a home time-table on which the amount of time 
given to each lesson is prescribed, and the parents or guardians 
are responsible, as part of the school agreement, to see that this 
time-table is not exceeded. In one school, the largest and 
most important, a further guarantee has been adopted: each 
girl brings in every morning on a printed form an account of 
her home-work, signed by herself, stating when she began her 
lessons, when finished them, and the total time occupied, the 
maximum allowed to the elder girls being three hours. Long 
hours and late hours are thus at once detected, and every one’s 
attention, which is perhaps the most important point, is drawn 
to the truth that health is a sacred trust to be guarded by this 
one definite measure, among others, of temperance in the ex- . 
penditure of nervous force. ‘Trained in this way, and with some 
knowledge of physiological laws, the young women of the future 
will not be likely to forget duty to their bodies in fulfilling duty 
to their minds. 

Surely, then, there is no true reason in this health argument 
to justify us in holding up a lower grade of education for women 
than for men, or in giving up to a certain point the same standard 
shorn of the honours naturally accompanying it, lest the attain- 
ability of the latter should goad weak brains to mad efforts. As 
for feminine inferiority of intellect, whether necessary, contingent, 
or imaginary, it does not affect this matter in the least. If the 
kind of education for which London University degrees are 
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organised be equally: suitable to girls and to boys, and if 
humanity can or must (surely it must) be trusted to take care 
of its health as a private undertaking, then the smallness or 
the greatness of the number of women capable of distinguish- 
ing themselves has no importance as bearing practically on 
what ought to be done. Let' young women be tested by the 
same ordeal as young men, and accept the natural position in 
the scale of excellence to which that ordeal assigns them. 
Whether it will be a high place or a low place cannot be 
absolutely known till the experiment has been fully tried. 
Only it is worth while to remember that, whenever and in so 
far as the experiment has been tried elsewhere, women have aot 
found themselves in the lowest rank. 

But cui bono? we have heard it said. London University does 
not give instruction which is the solid good; what benefit 
can it do women to have the degrees which bear no professional 
significance ? 

Have the degrees of London University no general educational 
bearing, then? Are they not, as they profess by implication to 
be, an important adjunct to the higher education of boys ; and 
would they not be just such an equally important adjunct to the 
higher education of girls? In tact, the attainability of these 
University honours would create a new demand for higher 
education among women, the existence of which demand is 
indeed the only condition at present necessary for its being 
supplied. ‘The means of supply, as we have seen, are at hand, 
capable of development up to any required point ; but a certain 
sufficient demand is necessary to effect this development. Now, 
a demand for higher education depends largely, first, on good 
secondary education, and secondly, in the undeveloped state of 
English thought as to the value of education per se, on the 
existence of some goal of endeavour of sufficient effectiveness on 
the imagination. The satisfaction of this second need is, from 
an educational point of view, the raison d’étre of the University 
of London, and the boon which it can confer on girls educa- 
tionally. And girls need it even more than boys; for if English 
thought is undeveloped on the subject of education generally, 
much more is it embryonic as concerns the education of women. 

The public mind never needed the instruction as to the value 
of certain ends which an examining University can give more 
sorely than it needs instruction on this point, and the concession 
of the privileges in question would be this instruction. ‘The 
admission of women to the degrees in London would affect 
people as a sort of national resolve that the kind and degree of 
education thereby encouraged was to be adopted as a national 
end ; for the action of the Universities in England is, as regards 
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general education, almost parallel to the action of the State in 
Continental countries. Nor would the results of this admission 
be limited to accustoming the public mind to, and therefore 
creating a demand for, the higher education of women; a high 
external goal would be set up as a mark of effort for the whole 
feminine education of the country, the tone of which throughout 
must inevitably be affected by the attainability of these higher 
privileges. 

Again, it often happens that girls who learn chemistry and 
conic sections at school are treated as small phcenixes by their 
friends, these not being accustomed to the association of such 
subjects with girls, and foolish vanity may sometimes result. 
Now the elevation of the ideal fixed on as the honourable ter- 
mination of an educational career will certainly have a bracing 
moral effect where this state of things exists. Girls and their 
parents will realise mental insignificance in the light of this 
their final goal of effort more than they do at present in the 
light of lower goals, just as now they certainly have as indi- 
viduals a much truer idea of their position in the scale of intel- 
lect than in former days, when every woman had actually the 
right to think herself the equal of every other and of every man, 
just because she never had any means of knowing better. Educa- 
tion produces humility, especially when its subject knows dis- 
tinctly that there is a higher plane of education which it may 
attain if it has the ability. Competition produces humility, 
especially when the competition is not limited to a class or to a 
sex. How well it would be for the friends and relations of 
some women if these had found themselves among the failures 
in early womanhood ! 

But there is another kind of woman, clever, well-educated, 
and often naturally unassuming, to whom it is a severe injustice 
that she should be unable to obtain that full recognition of her 
talent which a University degree implies. Without it she is 
placed at a disadvantage with many a mental inferior who 
flourishes an honoured title after his name: she needs, indeed, to 
be possessed of a fair measure of self-confidence to keep upper- 
most even in her own mind and act upon their relative intel- 
lectual merits ; whereas any such simple fact as having taken a 
scholarship which he failed to take would make matters rather 
easier. The absence in these cases of any common measure, 
however imperfect, is indeed no imaginary grievance, but a real 
practical inconvenience where competition for an appointment 
occurs, and a special trial to those more yielding spirits who 
cannot assert, and can scarcely believe, what they have not been 
allowed to prove. Who knows how much the world may have 

» lost by the non-belief in themselves of such ? 
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One word more and we have done. The question at issue 
- stands quite apart from that of the goodness or badness-of our | 
whole examination-regulated educational system. It may be | 
that we are ripening towards a thorough reconstruction of this” 


_- system. It is said that, as the examination test, pure and simple, | 


is bad, we had better not extend it. But the examination test is 
one means towards an end, and -at least better than none. Till 
some other means is found this means should be extended on all - 
sides equally, so that the education it fosters may grow up equally 
for. boys and for girls. ‘Then if reconstruction does come about, 
it will find, and therefore make, no difference between the sexes. 
Meanwhile, if we believe in our present system, we must admit 
both halves of the nation into it. If we regard it as experimental 
and temporary, we must apply our experiments consistently. And 
that we are in a fair way to do this there can happily now be 
little doubt. We look forward to the day when the University 
of London will fulfil its function of guide and judge im- 
partially, when Oxford and Cambridge will have colleges for 
women affiliated to them, and when the universities of Scotland 
and Ireland will have taken the simpler and more economical 
way of merely abolishing nouns and pronouns of gender so far 
as education is concerned. ‘The nouns and pronouns of gender 


have their origin far too deep down in human nature for us to 
fear any disastrous result. 








ERRATA IN ARTICLE. ON LESSING. 
—— a 


Page 101, line 10 from bottom, for ‘‘ Der” read *‘ Die.” 
104, line 13 from bottom, for ‘‘ Sulzer”’ read ‘‘ Winkler.” 
108, for *‘ Tauentsein ” (three times) read ‘‘ Tauentzien.” 


112, for ‘* Grabschaff” (twice) read ‘‘ Grabschrift.” 
112, for ‘‘ ein Gehenkte ” read ‘‘ einen Gehenkten.” 
112, line 20 from top, for ‘‘ diese” read ‘‘ dieser.” 
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Art. IV.—LEssING. 


Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. 
Two volumes, 8vo. London: Triibner & Co. 


. Tue history of literature is the great Morgue, where each one 

seeks out his dead, those whom he loves or is related .to. 
When I see there, among so many insignificant bodies, Lessing 
and Herder, it sets my heart a-beating. How could I proceed 
without gently kissing your pale lips as I passed!” So wrote 
Heine in his “‘ New History of German Literature ;” and the Past 
all too fully justified the passionate regret implied in his pathetic 
yet half-scornful mention of Lessing among the “ insignificant 
bodies ” waiting to be claimed by friendly hands. The image is 
as striking as it is faithful. Lessing’s life was an unceasing 
struggle, unbrightend by any of the rewards that fall so thickly 
on remarkable merit in our day, and it was long before his 
posthumous fame was fulfilled. But he, too, was a “ brave 
soldier in the war of liberation,’ and his emblem, like Heine’s, 
might be a sword. He bore with him in his heart the wounds 
he had received in his conflicts; but he never shrunk in face of 
danger, and was never known weakly to raise complaint. Amid 
mncongenial labour for daily bread, he never forgot the high 
deal he cherished of a great German literature ; and though 
ried by poverty and neglected, he was always generous. He was 
most modest in his personal wants: what to another would have 
been deprivation, to him was comfort; but he was liberal in 
biving even where there was no claim upon him; and he was 
ften in great straits, his mind tormented by trivial distresses 
hat might easily have been spared him. His great and only 
lear was that his work might bear the marks of it. He said of 
himself, with a pathetic flicker of gentle humour that reminds 
us of one of Burns’s latest utterances, “Z have had no luck!” 
He was persecuted and proscribed—treated by those in power as 
one suspect—at whose hands good order might suffer. Ortho- 
doxy, in those days strong, was up in arms against him, though 
he was as ready to protect what was of real worth in it against a 
rabid and destructive Rationalism as to disclose its weakness and 
dogmatic pretension; appealing from the worship of the dead 
letter to the spirit of Christianity, and arguing that the Truth 
Which it inspired was more valuable than the truths which it 
taught. Though he lived a busy and productive life, inspired by 
the highest and most patriotic aims, he died so poor that the 
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Lessing: His Life and Writings. 


Duke of Brunswick had to bury ‘him out of the public purse, 
“The Germans,” said Goethe, “need time to be thankful.” 

The very width of Lessing’s range, the decision and complete- 
ness with which he did his work, his ceaseless efforts, and his 
power of passing, as if by a single step, from one field to another, 
withdrew him from the close and continuous scrutiny which may 
be the meed of more limited intelligences. He was always so 
far in advance and so active, that he did not seem so great as he 
really was to those that followed nearest to him. Like a true 
pioneer, he never rested on the soil he had cleared and prepared, 
but passed onward to remove other barriers. He has been called 
the “ invisible presence in literature, like a magician working mar- 
vellous transformations though himself unseen ;” and the figure 
is not inapt. More and more, as the literary historian and the 
philosophic critic pursue their way along the lines of modern 
development, after the manner of intrepid travellers trying to 
reach the sources of great rivers, Lessing’s presence empha- 
tically declares itself. No department of the field of culture 
but he cast seeds in—seeds that have struck root and grown 
and flowered, to the innocent delight even of “the dim, common 
populations” of to-day, who have never even heard hisname. For 
he was no pedant, no dealer in scholastic subtleties, or wire-drawn 
refinements. He was a man, with healthy, frank, and generous 
impulses, if there ever was one. Even his faults leaned to the 
side of honesty, Spartan-like virtue, truthfulness, self-respect. 
Clear, exact, and cautious in his thinking; zealous, impetuous, 
and self-sacrificing in spirit, yet of a steady will, he was an 
enemy to every form of bigotry and prejudice, and ruthlessly 
exposed them, no matter how firmly intrenched behind privilege, 
influence, and courtly favour. It was one of his great merits 
that he saw and systematically illustrated the dependence of 
literature upon life and its simple unchanging conditions, as 
against artificialised reflections of it; and taught, under every 
form, the eternal lessons of charity, wise forbearance, and mutual 
goodwill. A man’s dogmatic belief was of less account to him than 
his conduct : goodness and self-denial were themselves the essen- 
tials, of which dogmas were but the shields, or were worse than 
worthless ; and he illustrated this theme in countless forms with 
such grace and efficiency as have never been surpassed, His motto 
was “ Well-doing is the main thing, belief is secondary.” “To 
patch up a system of religion before one has thought how to bring 
men to the harmonious discharge of their duties is an inane con- 
ceit,” he urged. “Are two vicious dogs made good by being shut 
up in one kennel? It is not agreement in opinions, but agree- 
ment in virtuous actions that renders the world peaceful aud 


happy.” 
His remarkable power of placing himself in the intellectual 
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attitude of another, and vicariously exhibiting relations that had 
been overlooked or but dimly apprehended, led to that peculiar, 
and, we might almost say, self-detached fairness of mind, which, 
in spite of his intensity and zeal, all his writings exhibit, and also 
imparted to his style that nervous natural directness and dramatic 
flexibility which could easily draw illustration from familiar 
phrase and idiom of every kind. He dealt with real experiences, 
and sought to read in their light every problem that presented 
itself. He was one of the most learned men of any time, but he 
knew that learning inevitably degenerates into pedantry and arid 
remoteness if not brought face to face with the stir of everyday 
life and corrected by it. His writings, however abstruse the 
subjects with which he deals, never smell of the study or the 
midnight oil; they are redolent of genial and healthy com- 
panionship; they hint constantly of the market-place or the 
coffee-house. ‘Io his friend Kleist, who had on one occasion 
confessed that when he walked out in the fields he went on “a 
hunt for images,” Lessing said, “ When you wish to refresh your 
mind, you take a walk in the country; I go to the coffee-house.” 
Philosophy with him passed naturally into a kind of dialogue ; 
and he loved to veil truth in fable, according to that instinct 
which led him to see that the “genius of each race brings forth 
its best products only when it works in harmony with the laws 
of its own nature, expressing without affectation the ideas and 
sympathies excited by immediate contact with the facts of life.” 

The two great defects in Lessing’s nature were a total lack of 
phantasy and little love of nature, as is suggested by the reply 
to Kleist ; but it is a question, on which hereafter we may have 
something to say, whether he could so efficiently have done the 
work he did had these elements been added to confirm, as 
they would no doubt have done, his irresolution in actual 
production, and to have increased his interests, which, as it 
was, were too many and urgent. His humour, of which his 
fables and epigrams show one aspect, and many of his sharp 
asides in controversy another, allied with his keen social in- 
stincts, tended to discourage the concentration that is aimed at 
aud most admired by the mere student. Perhaps his defects in 
these respects were as helpful to him in accomplishing his great 
work as were his more positive endowments. And when this can 
colourably be said, certainly the man was suited to the times in 
which his lot was cast. 

When Lessing appeared, both literature and the drama in 
Germany disregarded the conditions of the life around them, and 
dealt with an artificial and alien world. hey were slavish 
imitations of French fashions, French rules; it was a kind of 
feeble posture-making and adapting—a patching of the gar- 
ment into a coat of many colours. The learned world was 
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divided into two classes—courtiers who wrote French, and Acade- 
micians who wrote Latin ; whilst German remained “the language 
of horses.” Gottsched, a mere rhetorician, passed for a great poet. 
No one believed earnestly in the possibilities of the German 
nation or of the German tongue. It was adjudged utterly unfit 
ever to be a literary medium. In the capital of Prussia itself 
there was no German theatre. Patriotism, save as a narrow and 
purblind self-interest, was not understood. Lessing, who, as we 
have said, leant affectionately to the facts of real life in the very 
outset, felt that these were firm and sufficient—the true bases on 
which literature and art must turn or become frigid, inefficient, 
and affected. That was his mainstay, and the effort after it will 
be found to colour his developments and account for some of the 
more prominent faults of his earlier dramas. His greatest claim to 
our veneration and gratitude is, that though constantly tempted 
to pedantry, scholasticism, metaphysical refinement, as he was by 
one side of his intellect, his large human instincts always pre- 
vailed to impart to his work, even when the form of it was most 
deeply touched by this intellectual tendency, a generous reach of 
application, a universality and depth which render them endur- 
ing. The tendency to a severe, abstract, and formal method in 
him contended with and was corrected by an incisive but liberal 
and sympathetic view of life and society. By dint of unwavering 
application and self-denial he drew from both tendencies the 
best that they could yield. It was thus that, like the fairy in 
Eastern fable, transmuting by a touch the common metals to 
gold, Lessing informed the rude common speech with grace and 
beauty. And, while he exhibited the vigour and richness of his 
native tongue, he never forgot that art is not for art, but for 
humanity; and so, in a time of weak commonplace, prejudice, 
and pretension, he became the herald of a world-literature, _ It 
is not too much to say that but for him Goethe’s field would have 
been limited; Heine had been but half the poet he was; and 
even Hegel had hardly been possible. Certainly the “ Philosophy 
of History” had lacked some of its most striking points. 
Lessing, therefore, was not only a great teacher, a reformer, a 
liberator, a witness for the ideal, alike in individual life and in 
the State, but he was ajgreat creator, if not directly in the sphere 
of imagination and passion, yet in a field that contributes to 
that other most immediate and helpful elements.” He knew that 
he did not possess the higher attributes of the poet, and modestly 
disclaimed inspiration; but he was more of a poet than he 
claimed to be, else the lessons he taught could never have pene- 
trated so deeply, nor the general taste have been so permanently 
raised through his effort and example. And he had to forge 
and polish the very instruments with which he did this great 
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work. Yet, notwithstanding all the adverse conditions with 
which he was called to contend in his endeavour to inaugurate 
a new order of things, in which fact and truth should stand for 
what they are, he was ever in spirit truly reverent and conserva- 
tive. He never confused religion with the hateful parodies of it 
that theologians have put forth, nor ran the risk of being thought 
to sneer at the essential reality when he exposed the absurdities 
and pretences and logical contradictions amid which the dogma- 
tists tried to fence themselves. ‘To any one who thinks of Less- 
ing as a mere sceptic, as one who sneeringly delights to subvert 
the basis of all belief, we should say, Read the two last letters to 
Goeze on “ Bibliolatry.” A revolutionary force of the most pro- 
nounced character indeed he was; but he never cast down where 
he was not prepared in some measure to restore. He was often 
as wise in withholding his hand as in putting it forth. Here he 
differs from the “destroyers” with whom he is too often classed. 
He spoke of himself as an amateur theologian, on whom there 
did not fall the stress of systematising or rebuilding, but only of 
correcting sophistries and extreme positions. Still in his various 
theological writings there comes to view a simple body of doc- 
trine, sufficient for the purposes of an upright and reverent life. 
His influence is becoming more potent as time passes on, mainly 
because of these simple but positive elements in his teaching. 
While the mere sceptics have fallen into the shade, he emerges 
more and more into the light, as communicating that which is 
useful, even amid the divisions and loud calls for reform and re- 
construction which are now being raised. In this aspect, as in 
others, he has been almost as great a benefactor to England as 
to his native land. It is just, it is but right, that we should 
acknowledge what we owe to him. Several lengthened lives 
have appeared in Germany—among which those of Danzel, 
Guhrauer, Karl Lessing, and Stahr are most prominent. The 
latter has been translated in America. In these, Lessing’s great 
services have been properly signalised in varying styles. Till 
now, nothing adequate has been done for Lessing in England. 
Mr. Carlyle had directed attention to him in his own effective 
way, as one who had much to attract. Englishmen, and Mr. 
Lewes, with his usual sympathy and perception of heroic cha- 
racter, wrote of him with that subdued enthusiasm which he can 
so well command on fit themes. But to Mr. James Sime has 
been reserved the honour of presenting to'the English public a 
full-length portrait of Lessing, in which no portion of the canvas 
18 uncovered ; and in which there is hardly a touch :»' tells. 
He has studied his subject with that patient care wiic!. only 
reverence and sympathy can support; he has attained the true 
proportion which can alone be gained by penetration and clear 
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insight into motive and purpose. Great was the theme, and one 
that demanded a steady hand. We can say that a clearer or 
more compact piece of biographic criticism has not been pro- 
duced in England for many a day ; in spite of one or two faults 
and omissions, to which we may afterwards refer, it casts quite 
into the shade anything of the same kind which has for the last 
dozen years been attempted in a similar direction amongst us. 
The gratitude of all who have the true interests of English 
literature at heart is due both to publisher and author for such 
a work as this, filling worthily, as it does, a great gap in our 
biographical list. With this valuable book in our hand, we shall 
glance briefly at the leading facts in the life of Lessing, then 
note some of his characteristics, and, finally, give prominence 
to some of the great lessons which are in our idea deducible 
from his works as theologian, poet, and critic. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born in January 1729, in 
Kamenz, a small Lusatian town in Saxony, which, however, 
had greater traditions than some larger towns, being one of 
those that had wrung from the Emperors in the Middle Ages 
the rights of free cities. The Lessings had for long held 
respectable positions in Lusatia; some had even risen to be 
burgomasters. ‘They had often shown great infdependence ; and 
Gotthold’s grandfather, in his thesis for his doctor’s degree, 
defended the right to complete freedom of religious belief 
Gotthold’s father was also a Lutheran clergyman, and soon 
after the birth of the boy became pastor primarius. A good 
many of the father’s traits reappear in the son. Though of a 
hasty temper, the pastor had great self-restraint; and though 
an orthodox Lutheran, he could afford to look at both sides of a 
theological question. And he was a good deal of a stoic, 
Leaving domestic matters entirely to his wife—a commonplace 
‘but energetic and affectionate woman—he was content with the 
simplest fare, and spent all the time that his duties allowed 
among his books. For he had been distinguished as a student, 
and had, not without reason, cherished hopes of being a pro- 
fessor, when fate drifted him to Kamenz and pastoral cares, and 
fixed him there for life. Gotthold soon showed an inclination 
to follow his father in his studious ways. As a mere boy his 
love of books was excessive. Tasks that were hard to others 
were edsy to him : “He is a horse that must have double fodder,” 
said his father. And this prematureness, it is clear, led to con- 
fidences that implied something of real companionship. The 
pastor would take little Gotthold aside and seriously urge him 
to begin early to watch and control his temper, saying, “ Gott- 
hold, take warning by me: be on your guard ; for I have a fear 
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—I have a fear; and I would gladly see myself improved in 
you.” From the first dawning of his fine intellect it was agreed 
between husband and wife that Gotthold should be a clergyman, 
and his education was carefully superintended with this object 
in view. 

In the summer of 1741 he was sent to the “ Fiirstenschule,” 
or Grammar School, of St. Afra, in Meissen, under a scholarship 
granted by the Carlowitz family. The discipline was strict, and 
Lessing, though reasonable and patient in many things even 
as a boy, was somewhat impatient of this kind of discipline. 
Though the constant pressure of trivial rules irked him, he 
made such progress as should have delighted the masters, but. 
it may be, sometimes only caused them concern. The usual 
period of residence was six years, but before the end of his 
fifth year Lessing had mastered all that he could Jearn 
there, and beseeched his father to release him from it. The 
pastor was at first much disinclined to this course, but finally 
consented. 

Lessing had already written Latin verses and epigrams remark- 
able for their elegance and terseness, and had composed a few 
lyrics in German. His favourite authors were Plautus and 
‘Terence, whom to the end he loved to study, and from whom he 
early derived that taste for comedy which did much to determine 
his development as a dramatist. One of his boyish productions 
was a comedy—‘‘ Damon; or, True Friendship”—a time-worn 
theme enough, but enlivened in his treatment by touches of 
remarkable vivacity. He made a more ambitious endeavour 
in “ Der Junge Gelehrte” (‘The Young Student”), which he 
sketched during a short residence at Kamenz, before he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Leipzig to study theology. He was 
now in his eighteenth year. 

The change to Leipzig was one that awakened new ideas, new 
hopes, dim possibilities, that urged him in many directions, But 
here, as in after years, we see the same clear purpose and ener- 
getic will, which, in spite of many temptations, sufficed to keep 
him in the right road—the road of true self-development. Here 
he fell into a congenial circle, prominent in which we see the 
odd, self-absorbed, ecceutric Mylius,* and the frank and friendly 
Weisse, who was determined to complete a defective education 





* “ According to Karl Lessing, Mylius, with’shoes down at heel, worn 
stockings, and tattered coat, was a familiar figure in the streets. As he 
Was poor, friends would sometimes ask him to share their quarters, but 
they usually had abundant reason to regret their good nature, for he could 
never be brought to understand that he was not in every sense at home, 
and his habits did not commend themselves to a fastidious taste.” 
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and to become a playwright. “ Night after night,” Mr. Sime 
says, “ Lessing went to the theatre with his friend Weisse; and 
through the introduction of Mylius he was allowed behind the 
scenes, and soon became a daily companion of the actors, whose 
frank manner and freedom from conventional trammels delighted 
him. ... The theatre became to him what his parents had 
intended the lecture-rooms of solemn theologians to be; and 
sometimes he even seriously thought of becoming an actor.” 
Naturally the class-books were thrown aside for the study 
of stage-plays; the passion for the theatre grew as it was in- 
dulged; and Lessing translated a play from the French merely 
that he might be placed upon the free list. His boyish plays 
were retouched and published in a journal edited by Mylius; 
and he wrote a play, ‘‘ Die Alte Jungfer” (“The Old Maid”), 
and set about a tragedy. ‘The Young Scholar” was regarded 
as worthy of trial on the stage, and was put in rehearsal. By 
this time the news of how Gotthold was spending his time in 
Leipzig had reached his quiet home in Kamenz, and caused 
great consternation and distress there. To the simple pastor 
and his wife it seemed as though their eldest son—in whom all 
their hopes had centred—had broken loose and cast himself on 
the downward slope to ruin. Could they do anything to save 
him—to avert the awful catastrophe? Many proposals were 
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discussed and rejected; and at last it was agreed that, at all 
hazards, they must get him home, that he might be reasoned 
with and warned as he could not otherwise be. A pious fraud 
was practised. A letter was written saying that his mother was 
seriously ill, and that he must come home to see her. He started 
off at once, and when he reached home all was clear to him. He b 
was talked to by the pastor, but Lessing had something to say ne 
on his side; and when the good man saw that his son’s moral m 
character remained pure and unblemished, and that his love for th 
belles-lettres had not caused him to neglect the sciences, he do 
had the good sense to modify the tone in which he spoke of wl 
the theatre; and when Gotthold had written and read to the At 
home circle a sermon to show that he could become a preacher by 
any day, his mother’s grief over his defection was perceptibly als 
lessened. t | 
Lessing returned to Leipzig. His father saw that it was now a 
° ° ; ° Tea 
impossible that he could become a clergyman, but it was [i ‘jy, 
arranged that he should study medicine and philosophy with a off 
view to his attaining a position at the University. He found it " 
as impossible to study medicine as theology; the theatre claimed r 
him, and he threw himself more energetically than ever into J ¢agj 
dramatic studies. Unfortunately for Lessing, circumstances J ano 








led to the break-up of the company just when he was about 
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to finish a tragedy that Koch, the actor, had agreed to play 
in, and he made up his mind to leave Leipzig. He stayed 
for a short period at Wittenberg, where his younger brother 
was now a student; but he declares that this was a most 


. miserable time. Young men do not indulge themselves in the 


“frank and unconventional” society of actors, and in the privi- 
lege of going “behind the scenes,” without expenditure, even 
although very prudent and careful, which Lessing hardly was; 
and the results of his conduct in Leipzig soon followed him to 
Wittenberg in the shape of creditors clamorous-for payment. 
As Wittenberg afforded small prospect of engagements, it was 
with pleasure that he heard from Mylius, who was now editing 
“ Rudiger’s Gazette” in Berlin, that some work might be found 
for him there. ‘To Berlin he accordingly went. He assisted 
Mylius a little, made some translations from the French, and 
wrote plays—a man without profession or fixed status. Once 
more his parents were in distress about him, and sent piteous 
appeals. ‘hough Lessing was reduced to great shifts, finding 
that the shabby clothes of a poor schalar did not readily recom- 
mend him for profitable employment, he kept up a brave front 
to his parents. He acknowledges his position, speaks of his 
trials in a calm and manly way, and is firm in his justification 
of the course he has chosen; if he had but a better coat that he 
night present himself decently here and there, he is certain that 
he would succeed. And he meets the objections of his father one 
by one, and defends Mylius from aspersions. 


“Tsee clearly that your hostile opinion of a man who, if he had never 
before shown me kindness, has done so now, exactly when it is most 
needed, is the principal reason why you are so much opposed to all 
my undertakings. It seems as if you considered him the horror of all 
the world. Does not this hatred go too far? ... Have I, then, 
done so very ill in choosing for the work of my youth a department in 
which very few of my countrymen have yet exercised their energies? 
And would it not be foolish to stop before one has read masterpieces 
by me? I cannot comprehend why a writer of comedies should not 
also be a Christian. A writer of comedies is a man who depicts vice 
in its ridiculous aspects. May not a Christian laugh at vice? What 
if I promised to write a comedy which the theologians would not only 
gead but praise? Would you think it impossible to fulfil the promise ? 
What-if I wrote a comedy on the freethinkers and those who despise your 
office 2” 


And with regard to creature comforts he disposes of that point 
easily at this time as afterwards: “I call comfort that which 
another would call penury. But what does it matter to me 
whether I have plenty or not, so that I live? As to my meals, 
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I have no sort of anxiety about them. I can procure a hearty 
meal for one groschen six pfennige” (three-halfpence). 

So firmly and reasonably did Lessing urge his cause, and so 
impressed was the pastor by the manliness of his letters, that on 
receipt of this last he sent him nine thalers and a box contain- 
ing some things he had left at home. It is to be presumed that 
now the household at Kamenz reconciled itself to the course he 
was taking. Even his eldest sister, who in her orthodox zeal had 
burned some of his dramatic fragments on that unexpected visit 
he paid to Kamenz, and was coolly punished for it, wrote very 
sisterly letters to him on his birthday. He had been recom- 
mended by Mylius for the work of arranging the library of his 
employer, Herr Riidiger ; and for this he received ‘free table” 
and a small sun of money. He also had the honour of trans- 
Jating some documents from French into German for the great 
Voltaire, to whom he was introduced, and has thus a remote 
connection with that Hirschel lawsuit which Mr. Carlyle has 
treated with such humorous touches in “ Frederick.” During 
the whole three years of his stay in Berlin at this time, Lessing 
lived with Mylius; and though there was little stimulus to 
dramatic production, he sketched several plays, some of which 
were afterwards elaborated and published. 

The condition of things in Berlin at this time was very anoma- 
lous. A certain pretence of liberalism and enlightenment con- 
tended with the rankest bigotry and tyranny in high quarters. 
Frederick the Great regarded all religious earnestness as cant, 
and put a premium on open infidelity. The man whom Mr. 
Carlyle has attempted to canonise would gladly have stamped 
out religion altogether. Lessing saw clearly that danger was 
likely to result from court influence in this direction. He held 
up to ridicule the logic of the men who thought it a fine thing 
to attack orthodoxy in order to attract the notice of the King 
and gain favour, ‘The love of fairplay was too strong in 
Lessing, and his logic even at this time was far too keen, to let 
him relish this kind of self-interested “enlightenment.” When 
Lessing was reminded that he was free to write as he did 
through the toleration of the King, he replied that, as such 
toleration was yielded only that religion might be more freely 
attacked and the “ newspapers made more interesting,” as the 
King said, it might soon be a very disagreeable kind of toleration 
indeed, and that on principle he could not admire it. In this 
way, bigotry, under the mask of refinement in high places, 
developed bigotry without any mask in the Church. Orthodox 
preachers railed against the theatre because Frederick encour- 
aged his French players; and strong tendencies were seen to be 
operating from both sides to defeat what had already risen as 4 
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definite desire in the heart of Lessing—a really national German 
theatre. 

Stahr tells us: “The theatrical profession was then an abomi- 
nation to all pious persons, Even in the realm of the king of 
enlightenment, the clergy preached against Peter Hiilferding, 
chief theatre-director of Prussia, who had been privileged by 
that monarch on his accession, Actors were even denied Chris- 
tian burial. One must consider this state of feeling to be just 
to Lessing's father.” We niust keep this in view also to see how 
broad-minded le was when he had to deal with his refractory 
son, and how reasonably he came to view matters. 

But other reflections suggest themselves. In midst of this 
privileged and pretentious freethinking, cruelties were practised, 
particularly toward the Jews, in a spirit more like that of the 
Middle Ages than of enlightened Germany in the eighteenth 
century. Frederick regarded the Jews as without the pale of 
citizenship or protection. It will ever remain a stigma on his 
character that here, where bright laurels might so easily have 
been won, he chose to be retrograde. Under his rule, we may 
say that the prejudice against the Jews in Germany was inten- 
sified instead of lessened. ‘They were driven into the most dis- 
agreeable quarters of the cities, and treated with all kinds of 
ignominy. Every Jew was compelled to pay a heavy toll on his 
own body as he passed out and in at the city gates, as though 
he were indeed a chattel ; he had protection from the magistrate 
for only one child, and could sue only in certain processes at law. 
The iron which then entered into the souls of this people has 
borne its fruits in many directions in literature. It gave a 
colour to the patience and dignity of men like Mendelssohn and 
Gumpertz ; it was like an unseen feather on the shaft of Heine’s 
bitterest irony. It was a bold thing for a young writer openly 
to confront prejudices that were so intense and so firmly shielded 
by royal favour. But Lessing never considered the value of 
secondary advantages ; nor did he ever trumpet abroad his virtue 
in this respect, or try to make capital ont of -his independence. 
He directed a blow against the bigotry of freethinking in his 
“Freigeist,” and against the treatment of the Jews in “ Der 
Juden.” It may be true that the purpose shows too clearly 
under the movement, and the chief characters are not so much 
created as “made to be admired ;” but we cannot but respect his 
bravery in showing so forcibly that virtues could blossom among 
a people proscribed, and that the “freethinker,” who holds 
priests in contempt merely because they are priests, may be 
illustrating the very temper which he is condemning in another, 
and missing sight of the possibilities of excellence where it ought, 
on his own principles, to be his greatest joy to find them. The 
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plot of “The Jews” is of the slightest, but the play is touched 
with great art here and there; and the parting of the Jew and 
the Christian baron—whose daughter he has saved, but who 
cannot be wedded to the son of a Jew, as had been proposed, 
when the fatal birth-mark has been exposed—is penetrated by 
vivid pathos. “The Freethinker,” too, is undoubtedly feeble, 
heavy, and slow so far as movement is concerned. But the 
writer evidently did not aim at swiftness of movement; rather at 
emphasising the intolerance and ‘insulting arrogance of the 
“freethinker,” and the patient meekness and dignity of Theo- 
phanus, whom Lessing confessedly drew from his own father, as, 
indeed, the whole play is the redemption of that pledge he had 
half-humorously given to paint faithfully those who despised 
the priestly office. The man who could make his first start in 
literature thus boldly was not likely to become a court favourite 
and to receive pensions, or at any rate to retain them long, how- 
ever much he might prove himself a poet and critic and re-creator 
of literature. In “The Jews” we have the seed that finally 
blossomed into “ Nathan.” 

Of these early performances Danzel says well: “The astonish- 
ing thing is, that the young man of twenty-two was able to place 
_ himself with such freedom, firmness, and adroitness above both 
of the parties, to one of which at that time every one must belong 
as by a Solon’s law.” 

In the end of 1750 Mylius had quarrelled with Riidiger, and 
Lessing, who declined to become editor of the “ Gazette ” in his 
stead, agreed to contribute regularly critical articles as he had 
done before. This connection may be said to have inaugurated 
his career as acritic, and has thus a special significance, claiming 
more attention than the other plays which Lessing sketched or 
wrote at this time—among others, ‘“‘ Der Schatz” (“ The Trea- 
sure”) and “ Weiber sind Weiber” (“ Women are Women”). 

In the end of 1751, Lessing resolved to leave Berlin for a time, 
for two reasons. The first was that his dramatic impulses so 
lacked stimulus that production failed him; and the second, that 
he desired to make further study of some things which he re- 
garded as essential to his outfit as a critic, and which he could 
study better in Wittenberg than in Berlin. To Wittenberg he 
accordingly betook himself, and went through a very extensive 
course of reading—more especially in the Latin authors. He 
also composed many epigrams and lyrics; but he also sent abroad 
some witnesses of his critical acumen, as Jécher and others only 
too keenly felt. This retreat to Wittenberg also is noteworthy 
for the second association into which it brought Lessing and 
Voltaire. Lessing had borrowed a book belonging to Voltaire 
from a friend, M. de Louvain, Voltaire’s secretary, and either 
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forgetfully, or fancying that he might without injury or annoy- 
ance to others retain it for a time, took it away with him. 
When Voltaire found this out, he got angry, stormed at Louvain, 
and wrote in high dudgeon to Lessing, who answered him in 
such a manner as he hardly expected; but Voltaire afterwards 
had his revenge. 

Having accomplishedwhat he desired by a stay at Wittenberg, 
Lessing returned to Berlin at the end of 1752. This second 
residence in Berlin was notable for the friendship that was then 
begun between Lessing and Mendelssohn and Nicolai, which left 
results in many ways. Lessing at once set himself to translation 
—his unfailing resource in those earlier days—and resumed his 
connection with the ‘‘ Gazette,’ which had now passed into the 
hands of Riidiger’s son-in-law, and had become better known as 
the “ Voss’sche Zeitung,’ showing a clearness and mastery of 
his topics that astonished his readers. He attacked Gottsched, 
but he also treated of Pope as a metaphysician, and defended 
Horace Walpole, thus indicating that he had recently made 
extensive excursions in the field of English literature. More 
to the purpose, he prepared and published a selection from his 
writings, which, though it was unfortunately a failure in point 
of sale, gained him friends and admirers. Coincidentally with 
these labours, however, he had pursued his dramatic studies ; 
and after having retired to Potsdam, and “ shut himself up for 
seven weeks in a garden-house” there, as Kleist wrote, he 
finished “Miss Sara Sampson.” This drama more fully ex- 
hibits the effect of his recent studies in English literature during 
his stay at Wittenberg, and indicates a final escape from French 
influence. Richardson's ‘‘ Clarissa” and Moore's “ Gamester” 
may have had a share in suggesting it. “Miss Sara Sampson” 
is now banished from the German stage; but no student of 
Lessing can pass it by without a careful and reverent reading, 
because it marks a definite point in Lessing’s dramatic career, 
and also forms a turning-point in the history of the German 
drama. By “Miss Sara Sampson,” it is not too much to say 
that Lessing freed the tragedy of common life from the prosaic 
criminal element, and discovered tragical conflicts peculiar to its 
situations. By penetrating into the interior of family life, into 
the depths of the perplexities of individual souls, he obtained 
also for the lower sphere of human action an arena wherein the 
absolute worth, and freedom, and sovereignty of the individual 
could assert themselves. This field is the family. For only in 
the relations of the family and the affections of the heart can 
the man whose capacities as a citizen are narrowly circumscribed 
appear as a sovereign, a hero. 

It is easy to see that the theory on which Lessing wrote this 
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play would have injurious results if pressed to extremes. It 
would transform all drama strictly into domestic drama ; and 
there is a good reason why, since scenic effect is a necessary part 
of dramatic art, some value should be attached to variety of 
accessories. But Lessing’s theory is intelligible enough, as he 
put it, in this fashion: “ The sufferings of those whose misfor- 
tunes approach nearest to our own must naturally penetrate 
deepest into our souls, and if we would sympathise with kings, it 
would be as with men and not as with kings,”—an idea which 
has its counterpart in a remarkable utterance of Dr. Johnson ; 
but what is true of real life itself is not in the same way true of 
the stage, whose main business it is to create illusions by means 
of which distinctions that effectively prevail in real life disappear 
or are modified under demands of sympathy. 

It is with a peculiar reluctance that one circumstance must 
be mentioned with reference to this second residence in Berlin: 
Lessing, in spite of all his efforts, was in such dire need that he 
had unwillingly to accept aid from Mendelssohn and Kleist— 
kindnesses which he never forgot. 

. In 1755, “ Miss Sara Sampson ” was acted at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and thither Lessing went to superintend the preparations, 
He was tired of his life in Berlin, which had led to nothing 
fixed and certain in the way of income, while the excess of 
court influence was more and more uncongenial to him. He 
now, therefore, resolved for a second time to try Leipzig, whither 
he went, and where he renewed his intercourse with Weisse. He 
was desirous to see “ Miss Sara Sampson ” on the Leipzig stage; 
but he was disappointed in this, for it was not produced there till 
1756, in an abridged form, under Weisse’s hand. With his cus- 
tomary good-humour, he writes to Mendelssohn that, if the public 
would but give him one hearing, it would not see or hear anything 
of him for the next three years. He had been invited by Profes- 
sor Sulzer to go as travelling companion with him for the next 
three years, and had consented. They set out in May of 1756. 
Their intentions were to go to Holland, and from that, after 
some time, to pass over into England. Lessing greatly enjoyed 
his residence in Holland; but the tour was stopped through the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, and they returned to Leipzig. 
Notwithstanding the stir in Leipzig through the presence of the 
soldiery, Lessing, in the winter of 1756-57, confessed himself 
“bored;” but he translated some English works, and must 
have been relieved and cheered when Kleist had joined the 
army there. The friendship which Lessing had formed with 
Kleist in Berlin soon ripened into the most ardent attachment, 
now that they were often together. For a time Lessing lived 
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with Kleist, and through him formed acquaintances, some of 
which were to prove useful to him afterwards. 

Owing to a tedious Jawsuit in which he was unfortunately 
involved, and the departure of Kleist after the battle of Ross- 
bach to take charge of a military hospital, Lessing resolved in 
1757 to return to Berlin. He carried with him the first sketch 
of “ Emilia Galotti,” which many critics regard as the finest of 
his works, A warm welcome was given him by Mendelssohn, 
Nicolai, and Ramler. His first work here was the issue of a 
volume of epigrams by Logau, in conjunction with Ramler, 
who, before the task was done, had reason to complain of 
Lessing’s dilatoriness. ‘Ihe introduction, which Lessing had 
undertaken to furnish, was not forthcoming till long after the 
date fixed; but Ramler, though chagrined, excused him by 
saying, “I cannot take it very ill of our friend: he has ten 
irons in the fire at once.” The “Literary Letters,” which were 
now started in association with Mendelssohn and Nicolai, had a 
remarkable influence. ‘They were addressed to a soldier sup- 
posed to be wounded in the war—in a word, to Kleist. Though 
Lessing, in adopting the tone that he took in these letters, in some 
degree sought to adapt himself to the temper of the time that 
he might the better gain a hearing, he discussed the most varied 
topics with such clearness, calmnesss and suggestiveness, as 
make them still entertaining reading. Nowhere did he ever hit 
home more directly, or rise more easily from the topics of 
the moment to universal principles, throwing in efficiently 
the most forcible and familiar illustrations. “We are in pre- 
sence of a man, not of a mere book; one who has before 
him, as he writes, the living men into whose minds he desires 
to cast seed from the harvest that has slowly ripened in his 
own.” 

He wrote also on the question of education, with reference to 
Wieland’s utterances on the subject; he presented analyses of 
Shakespeare’s plays, showing such an appreciation of their deeper 
qualities as was very uncommon in that day; illustrated the 
need of childhood for the element of mystery in education, and 
discussed acutely the nature aud true form of the fable. It is 
very characteristic of Lessing that, in speaking of some passages 
in Wieland’s collection of prose writings called “‘ Experiences of 
the Christian,” he should point out that these experiences, 
“which, since they are those of the Christian, ought to have been 
those of all Christians, were mere .exercises of an individual 
fancy that left the heart empty and cold.” In the course of this 
criticism there occur expressions which might almost be presumed 
to have suggested that whole section of Hegel’s “ Aésthetic” in 
which he deals with the ideals that are wrought out by the poet 
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in isolation and apart from humanity and common interests, and 
ruthlessly condemns them. 

‘ Lessing, too, has much to say in answer to Cramer, who had 
laid down a theory of education based on the idea of proceeding 
strictly from simple to complex truth, with the practical appli- 
cation that a child ought first to be taught, not that Christ is 
the second person of the Trinity, but that He is an example of 
virtue and a high moral teacher, and that the way would thus 
be prepared for the reception of dogma. “ Lessing,” as Mr. 
Sime well puts it, “offers no opinion as to the propriety of giving 
any sort of instruction in religion; but he very decidedly states 
his conviction that Cramer's idea is based on a wholly mistaken 
theory of human nature. Childhood, he points out—not with- 
out a slight touch of sarcasm—is the age at which-the mind 
most readily accepjs mystery ; and if plain truths alone are then 
taught, the difficulty of accepting mystery afterwards is increased, 
since the Socinian and the orthodox conceptions of Christianity 
are not related to each other as simple and complex, the former 
conducting to the latter, but are two opposed systems of belief.” 
Lessing is never the logician merely, but delights in regard- 
ing human nature in its entire tendencies and needs; and his 
caution here is as noticeable as his acuteness. 

Lessing’s relations with Kleist gradually shaped themselves 
into a delicate but pathetic idyl of friendship, and cannot here 
be passed by. Smarting under the neglect of the King, Kleist 
had eagerly sought opportunity to show what. spirit was in him, 
and accepted the first opening for service in the field. At the 
battle of Kunersdorf he exposed himself after he should have 
retired, and died either of his wounds or through neglect. The 
moment Lessing learned that Kleist had been wounded and was 
taken prisoner, he wrote to him ; and as he knew that he would 
be completely stripped by the Russians, he arranged with Men- 
delssohn, Nicolai, and Ramley that money should be remitted to 
him in Frankfort; and in case he should be brought to Russian 
Poland, in Dantzic. He wrote to all his friends in Frankfort, and 
to some in Dantzic, commending Kleist to their attention and 
care. He had even determined to go to Frankfort, though the city 
was full of the enemy, to seek his friend. “ If he still lives, I will 
seek him out,” said Lessing. ‘Shall I never see him again? Shall 
I never more in my life speak with him and embrace him ?” 

He had made his arrangements; but before he could start, 
the doubt became certainty—Kleist—“ our Kleist”—had died. 
Lessing thus wrote to Gleim on the 6th of September :— 


“Alas! dear friend, it is too true. He is dead. We have him no 
more. He died in the house and in the arms of Professor Nicolai 
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He was always calm and cheerful, even in the greatest pain. He 
greatly longed to see his friends again. Would that it had been pos- 
sible! My sorrow over this.event is a very wild sorrow. I do not 
indeed demand that the balls should have taken another direction 
because an honest man stood in their path; but I do demand that 
the honest man . See, frequently grief leads me to be angry with 
him whom it concerns, He had already three, four wounds ; why did 
he not go? Generals with fewer and slighter wounds have retired 
from the field without dishonour. He wished to die. Forgive me if 
I am in excess in speaking of him. It is said that he would not have 
died if he had not been neglected! Neglected! I know not on 
whom I should take vengeance! The wretches, to neglect him! 
Professor Nicolai has pronounced his funeral oration; another, I 
know not whom, has written an elegy upon him. They cannot have 
lost much in Kleist who can do that now. The Professor intends to 
publish his oration ; it is all so pitiful! I know-certainly that Kleist 
would have preferred to take another wound with him into the grave 
rather than to have such stuff babbled after him. Has a professor really 
aheart? He desires now to have verses from Ramler and me to 
print with his oration. If he has desired the same of you, and you 
gratify his desire . Dearest Gleim, you must not do it! You 
will not do it! At present you feel too much to be able to say what 
you feel. And it is not all the same to you, as it is to a professor, 
what you say and how you say it.” 


The difference between the characters of Kleist and Lessing— 
the one so full of sentiment and impulse, the other apparently 
so remote from sentiment, and obedient to the demands of reason 
alone—intensifies the sympathy we must feel with Lessing here ; 
and when we know that he was at this period hard pressed 
both for time and money, his devotion to Kleist comes out in 
the stronger and more pleasing light. 

The peculiar cosmopolitanism which coloured Lessing’s 
patriotism had often so severely tried his loyal friends that 
there can be little doubt they gladly welcomed any signs of a 
more reasonable, and, as they would have said, more reliable 
patriotism. Sometimes he had despised Prussia and exalted his 
native Saxony ; sometimes he appeared exactly to reverse the 
position ; and yet again he seemed to regard all such distinctions 
and conflicting interests as not only indifferent but mischievous. 
On these matters he spoke from the mood of the moment, and 
usually had in his mind considerations not usually regarded as 
pertaining to any political ideas. Recently he seemed to have 
reached more fixed and sensible views. Lowositz, Prague, and 
Rossbach had been fought, and he felt that Frederick had struck 
& blow for Protestantism and intellectual freedom against 
Austrian Jesuitism and Russian barbarism, as well as for the 
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honour of Germany against the vanity and pretension of the 
French. ‘This, however, was but a passing feeling ; there was 
much that was pretty certain soon to qualify it in the way 
in which Frederick exercised at home the power that he had 
won. 

Meanwhile Lessing paid his tribute to the patriotic idea as 
presented in the career of Kleist. A high artistic end was also 
to be served. He wished to show that he could write a drama, 
moving by swift action to its climax through a series of striking 
situations, and at the same time embody a high lesson without 
such moral reflection or formal teaching as had characterised 
his previous works. The result was “Philotas,” a prose tragedy 
in one act. ‘I'he hero is the son of a Grecian king, and is taken 
prisoner by Aridzeus, the enemy of his country, whilst the son of 
Aridzus shares the same fate in the opposite camp. Philotas 
knows that the great end he has cherished will be sacrificed 
through his father’s excessive love for him, and that if an ex- 
change of prisoners is proposed he will at once accede to it that 
he may redeem his son from the enemy’s hands. He therefore 
sends a message to his father, telling him to demand for the ex- 
tradition of the prince the surrender of the point that lad 
originally caused the war, and intimates that by the time the 
note is read this will have become the only wise course of action, 
since the writer of it will have ended his life in order to ensure 
it. The play is worked up with great skill from point to point ; 
and Philotas, half boy, half hero, is indeed a fine creation. ‘The 
man who stood as the original of that character was at once a 
great man and a good man, worthy to rank with the heroes of 
olden times. Lessing has thus fragrantly preserved record of 
the noble character of Kleist. ‘ Philotas” is also remarkable 
for the commanding interest it maintains wholly independent of 
the sentiment of sexual love. 

While living with Kleist at Leipzig Lessing had formed the 
acquaintance of Colonel Tauentsein, who was enabled at this 
time to do him a service. By his heroic defence of the capital 
of Silesia against superior numbers, ‘l'auentsein had attracted 
the eye of Frederick. He was raised to the rank of general, 
and made governor of Breslau. ‘l'anentsein, in midst of his 
administrative duties, greatly wanted the help of a capable and 
trustworthy secretary. He offered the appointment to Lessing, 
who gladly accepted it, saying to his friends half playfully that 
“ nothing in particular drove him from Berlin,” but he wanted 
change. Though his official work did not make such demands 
upon his time as to render production impossible, he wrote little 
of value during his stay in Breslau, though he. collected a good 
library. Unfortunately, the passion for gambling—his one great 
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weakness—again asserted its power over him. He said that it 
relieved him from depression. He fell as if under a fascination: 
the General warned him, reprimanded him, though always 
waintaining the attitude of a friend. Whilst he might have 
amassed a fortune through certain doubtful “ mint” operations, 
Lessing was spending his salary as he got it, sometimes doing 
imprudently charitable actions; and when five years later he 
left Breslau, on ‘Tanentsein being appointed governor of Silesia, 
he returned to Berlin a poorer man than he had left it. 

During his residence in Breslau the Professorship of Eloquence 
at the University of Konigsberg was offered to him, which, had 
it been accepted, would have made him a colleague of Kant; 
but he declined it on the very characteristic ground that he 
could not deliver an oration in honour of the reigning sovereign, 
which was one of the duties of the office. 

It is doubtful if Lessing would have turned to Berlin at this 
time had it not been that his friends were hopeful they might 
secure for him the appointment of librarian to the King. But 
Frederick remembered too many things he had heard of Lessing 
—Voltaire’s reports may have been forgotten, but the talk about 
Lessing’s sayings that seemed disloyal were remembered—and 
he would not listen to the proposal, preferring to accept the 
services of an illiterate valetudinarian from Paris. The spirit in 
which the King treated the mention of Lessing affords too good 
ground for the manner in which afterwards Schlegel inveighed 
against him, for failing to perceive the merits of men like Lessing 
and Winckelmann, or to aid them in any way. Turning hope- 
lessly from the idea of help in that quarter, Lessing now devoted 
himself to the composition of “Minna von Barnhelm ”—the most 
powerful and popular of his comedies, in which he dealt with 
a contemporary theme drawn from an episode in the Seven 
Years’ War—to the ‘“ Laocoon,” and to contributions to “ Die 
Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek” (‘The General German 
Library”), of which Nicolai was fnow editor and publisher. 
“Minna von Barnhelm” is a genuine comedy, and has been 
called the first national comedy, and the only one. It shows 
great power in imparting to ordiuary facts and experiences a 
vivid ideal interest. 

Lessing was now past thirty-seven, still without any assured 
source of income. “I stood idle in the market-place then,” he 
said afterwards, “‘ and nobody would hire me, doubtless because 
nobody knew what use to put me to.” The atmosphere of 
Berlin was Jess likely than ever to attract him, for the success of 
the Seven Years’ War had produced an effusive vanity and 
superciliousness, and added to that now was the sense of 
personal slight. When, therefore, it was proposed to him by 
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Lowen, a bookseller of Hamburg, to go there as director of a 
national theatre, he willingly accepted the offer. The company, 
however, did not receive the support that was expected; and it 
was not so much on account of his work at the theatre as on 
the issue of the “ Hamburgische Dramaturgie,” which was begun 
in connection with it, that Lessing’s residence in Hamburg has 
become historical. Earnestly as he had cherished the idea of 
a truly national theatre, he was now very bitterly to charge him- 
self with having been too sanguine. 


“ One might almost say,” he wrote, “ that the moral character of the 
Germans is—the resolve to have no moral character of their own. We 
are still the sworn imitators of everything foreign, especially the humble 
admirers of the never enough to be admired French. Everything 
from beyond the Rhine is beautiful, charming, lovely, divine even; 
we would rather disown sight and hearing than think otherwise ; we 
will make ourselves take coarseness for naturalness, insolence for 
grace, grimace for expression, a jingling of rhymes for poetry, howling 
for music, rather than in the smallest degree doubt the superiority 
which this amiable people, this first people in the world, as it is 
accustomed to call itself, in everything that is good and beautiful and 
sublime and becoming, has received for its share from just Destiny.” 


The man who dealt by the literature of his own country with 
such terrible frankness as this was not likely to be a favourite 
in most circles. And he does not content himself with merely 
negative charges :— 


“The best that we Germaus have as yet produced are a few Hssays 
of young men. Nay, our pedantry is so great that we consider young 
men as the only proper fabricators of theatrical wares. Men have more 
serious and worthy employment in the State and in the Church. What 
men write should beseem the gravity of men; a compendium of law 
or philosophy, an erudite chronicle of this or that imperial city, or 
edifying sermon, and such like. This solemn pedantry being, and 
having long been, so fashionable amongst us, let us not be surprised 
that our elegant literature stands so far behind—I will not say the 
literature of the ancients, but the literature of all cultivated people; 
say what we will, it has a puerile and childish cast in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and will, I fear, long retain it. Blood and 
life, colour and fire, we have in some measure at last, but pith and 
nerve, marrow and bone, are sadly deficient.” 


The “ Dramaturgie ” is, as Mr. Sime has said, one of the most 
remarkable contributions ever made to the culture of a people. 
The great need for such teaching and the disinclination to receive 
it, only make the testimony the more remarkable, and show 
both the genius and the daring of the writer,in the more striking 
light. Lessing will, for one thing, give French taste no quarter. 
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He exposes the superficiality in the masterpieces of Voltaire ; in 
considering the essential qualities of the comic character, he 
finds the French types are thin, superficial, conventional ; he 
contrasts the villains of Shakespeare with those of Corneille and 
Racine, only to the disadvantage of the French writers. And in 
his hands French tragedy fares no better. His close, careful 
study of the actor’s art is testified in almost every essay. Every- 
where he brought practice to a test in the clearest critical prin- 
ciples ; and his arguments were unanswerable here as in other 
departments, as no doubt poor Klotz felt before he escaped from 
Lessing’s hands, after he had ventured to impugn the statement 
that the ancient painters did not attempt to represent Homer 
with pictorial exactness. 

Though calm and unexcitable, Lessing was apt to be sanguine 
over new schemes; and here, unfortunately, he had been led to 
join in a printing enterprise along with one Bode. He was 
hopeful that the issue of his own works, in which the interest 
was increasing, would form a nucleus, and that others would 
employ them. The business did not succeed. Lessing had to 
sell his library, which he had collected with much labour and 
expense, for a few hundred thalers, and after all little was done 
to clear off the debts. 

Several efforts were again made by Lessing’s friends to find a 
post suitable for him, but without success. At one time it was 
hoped that he might have been made director of a great national 
theatre at Vienna, which the Emperor had projected with the 
idea of carrying away éclat from Berlin; but the scheme never 
came to anything. At last he was put in charge of the exten- 
sive library founded by the Duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel. 
Lessing’s name is henceforth identified with Wolfenbiittel. He 
keenly felt the change from the bustling life and the varied 
society of Hamburg to this dull, sleepy little town, with its grim 
wall around it, set in the midst of its flat marshy meadows. Its 
solitude severely tried him. Only the visits that he now and 
then paid to friends in Brunswick made it endurable. His 
labours were hard and uncongenial; but he applied himself 
faithfully, and he was rewarded by one or two discoveries. 
Among a heap of books in the Wolfenbiittel library he was so 
lucky as to alight on a copy of the lost answer of Berengarius to 
Lanfranc. At first he thought of publishing it, but changed his 
purpose, and devoted the whole summer of 1770 to writing a 
book upon it. Then he resumed “ Emilia Galetti”—the story 
of Virginius cast among modern Italian conditions—which had 
been thrown aside after his disappointment with theatrical 
matters at Hamburg; and he composed his volume upon epi- 
grams, of which Mr. Sime has given a valuable summary, though 
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we half expected to find there some specimens by way of 
illustration from Lessing himself, such as are to be found, 
with a good deal else of interest, in Mohnike’s “ Lessingiana,” to 
which we do not see that Mr. Sime has referred. Here area 
few :— 


“Ein einzig béses Weib lebt héchstens in der Welt, 
Nur schlimm, dass jeder seins fiir dieses einz’ge halt.” 
(There is but one bad woman! With a groan 
Each one assents, and thinks that one his own.) 


“Verse wie sie Bassus schreibt 
Werden unvergiinglich bleiben ; 

* Weil dergleichen Zeug zu schreiben 
Stets ein Stumper iibrig bleibt.” 
(That poems such as these can die 

My credence quite surpasses ; 
There ne’er can be a lack of men 
To write themselves down asses.) 


The monostich given by Mohnike is very perfect in its own 
way :— 
“ GRABSCHAFF AUF EIN GEHENKTE. 


“ Hier ruht er, wenn der Wind nicht weht.” 
(He rests in peace when the winds do cease.) 


And so also is the 


* G@RABSCHAFF AUF KLEIST. 


“O Kleist ! dein Denkmal diese Stein 

Du wirst des Steines Denkmal seyn.” 
(O Kleist ! this stone a monument to thee ! 
Thou wilt, indeed, the stone’s memorial be.) 


Paging a aR Ha teet ca eth 2 


The following show his way of celebrating brother poets :— 


“You ask why poet Scmi, he whom all men praise, should be 
A miser rich? Because true poets starve, is Fate’s decree.” 


SE? : 


“ The reason why this cunning Jew failed in his knavery 
Is simply that a cleverer knave he found in Monsieur V.” 


ee Pail 


Voltaire had obtained a decision against a Jew celebrated for 
his sharpness and trickery. 


“TO THE READER, 


“ Who will not mighty Klopstock praise ? 
Will everybody read him? Nay! 
A little less extol our lays, 
And read a little more, we pray.” 


The following, written in an album which had for design on 
the cover a cross, has its point :— 


“ Here will I lie! for here, when life has ceased, 
Til have, if not a stone, a cross at least.” 
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Lessing’s genius, clear, precise, and direct, found a sphere in 
this kind of composition. 

The Wolfenbiittel library was so excellent that it made up for 
many drawbacks. Lessing wrote to his father: “I can now 
very well forget my books, which I have been compelled to sell. 
I should like ‘one day to have the pleasure of conducting you 
about here, for I know what a great lover and connoisseur of 
books of all kinds you are.” But Lessing never had this plea- 
sure; the pastor died a few months after that note was written, 
having suffered much in his later years from narrow means. It 
grieved Lessing that he could not give more efficient help. ‘hough 
still in debt, he now generously took upon himself all his father’s 
pecuniary responsibilities, and made serious sacrifices to help his 
mother and sister. For some time he thought of composing a 
memorial of his father, which, as he wrote to his mother, “ one 
would read elsewhere than in Kamenz and longer than six 
months after the funeral.” The plan, however, was not realised. 

About this time “Emilia Galotti” was acted in Brunswick 
with splendid success. Its dramatic force and fine insight, 
especially in the character of the Prince, were admitted on all 
sides; and though Lessing did not go to see it so long as 
Dobbelin acted in it, he was cheered by the reports of the im- 
pressions which it produced. Goethe said that “it rose like the 
island of Delos from the sea of works like those of Gottsched, 
= and Weisse, in order to receive softly a goddess in 
abour.” 

This was but a glimmer of sunshine through overhanging 
clouds. Solitude and want of means so depressed him, that in 
an evil moment he was tempted to try the lottery, as formerly he 
had fallen into gambling. The hope of relieving himself by a 
lucky stroke from those debts contracted in Hamburg was the 
great inducement. These, though they amounted to no more 
than a thousand thalers, greatly tried him. There is every 
reason to believe, indeed, that had it not been for these debts, 
and his engagement to Eva Konig, the widow of a friend in 
Hamburg, he would have escaped from the shackles of his 
librarianship, and devoted himself to finishing several works 
which he had projected or begun. Eva Konig, too, was unfor- 
tunately in difficulties. Her husband’s business had been found 
at his death to be in great disorder, and as the only means of 
saving something for herself and her children out of the wreck, 
it was necessary that she should carry it on and superintend it 
for some years. ‘he letters that passed between her and Lessing 
during these years of waiting are models of what such letters 
should be. We see in her an upright, self-respecting, supremely 
sensible, and deeply affectionate woman, to whom duty stood for 
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so much, that we cannot for a moment credit what Stahr has 
said, that Lessing’s passion for her was entertained before her 
husband’s death. To his brother Karl he wrote afterwards in 
reference to her: “If I assure you that I consider her the only 
woman in the world with whom I could trust myself to live, you 
will readily believe that she has everything I seek for in a wife, 
If I am not happy with her, I should certainly have been much 
more unhappy with any other.” 

At last, after a long probation of six years, she was able to 
intimate that her affairs were so far arranged that she could fulfil 
her engagement with Lessing. Now that she was ready, there 
came other causes for delay. One of them arose from the 
circumstance that the young Prince asked Lessing to travel 
with him in Italy. Lessing hesitated, but, on the point being 
referred to Eva Konig, she said she could not selfishly stand in 
the way of so much pleasure for him. ‘There were reasons of 
policy too; his going might improve their position at Wolfen- 
biittel. ‘“ What we long for in youth,” says one, ‘‘ age freely 
gives us.” So it seemed to be with Lessing now. Often had he 
desired to go to Italy, and at last he was to behold it—the ful- 
filment of a youthful dream, with a further dream of happiness 
beyond it. Lessing deeply enjoyed, as he could hardly fail to do, 
the treasures of Italian art. On his return he was married in 
the quietest manner possible, and settled down to enjoy what of 
life remained to him. But the sunshine was not to last long. 
He had but tasted the draught when the cup was dashed from 
his lips, verifying his own expression, “J have had no luck!” 
His wife, whose comprehension of his purposes and sympathy 
with his many-sided mind were as remarkable as her prudence 
and practical tact, died within a week after the birth of their 
first child. They had only been married fourteen months. The 
blow to Lessing was terrible. His spirit seemed to be crushed 
and broken. He wrote with the stoical calm that comes of the 
feeling that no greater trial need be apprehended. This is how 
he intimates to his friend Eschenburg at Brunswick the birth of 
his son and his wife’s illness :— 


“‘T seize the moment in which my wife lies without consciousness 
to thank you for your kind interest. My pleasure was but brief. 
And I lost him so unwillingly, this son. For he had so much under- 
standing! so much understanding! Do not suppose that the few 
hours of my fatherhood have made me an ape of a father! I know 
what I say. Was it not understanding that they had to drag him into 
the world with iron tongs, that he so soon suspected the evil of it? 
Was it not understanding that he seized the first opportunity to get 
away from it? And the little rascal tears his mother from me with 
him! For there is small hope that she will be preserved to me. I 
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wished to have things as well as-other men. But I have badly suc- 
ceeded.” 


A week of uncertainty followed, during which the strong man 
could do nothing, but walked-about, absent and aimless, when 
he was not at her bedside. He had to write at last to Eschen- 
burg thus :-— 


“My wife is dead ; this experience, too, is now mine. I am glad 
there cannot be many more such trials left for me to go through, and 
Tam entirely calm. It also does me good to feel assured of your sym- 
pathy and that of the rest of our friends at Brunswick.— Yours, 

“Wolfenb., 10th January 1778. LEssING,” 


It is in such a crisis as this that we see most decidedly what 
spirit a man is of. Lessing impresses us by the sincerity of his 
sorrow ; the depths of his passionate grief are revealed to us by 
the very restraints of expression. He is calm, but it is a calm- 
ness like that of his Laocoon. 

During his residence in Hamburg Lessing had formed a friend- 
ship with the distinguished scholar Reimarus, and on the pro- 
fessor’s death some of his papers were put into Lessing’s hands 
by his widow. Amongst these was a series of papers entitled 
“An Apology for the Rational Worshippers of God.” Lessing, 
by special privilege, was free from the restrictions of censorship 
in so far as publishing matter from documents in the library was 
concerned, and under cover of this right he issued some chap- 
ters from Reimarus’s manuscripts, giving them forth as by “an 
anonymous writer.” In these “ Fragments” (which afterwards 
became famous as the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” through the 
controversies they aroused) the inconsistency of several of the 
orthodox positions was exposed with a logical acumen and felicity 
of style alike remarkable ; it was declared also that the historical 
evidence in favour of revelation lost weight as time passed on; 
that no faith could be adapted to all races of men alike; and 
that the contradictions in the Evangelists on the resurrection 
were really insuperable when the subject was critically examined. 
The first few “‘ Fragments” produced little or no impression, but a 
fifth, which had been issued at a long interval, just before the 
death of his wife, excited a great deal of interest, and called 
forth several replies from Schumann, Ress, and others. One of 
them by Goeze, a Lutheran clergyman, has thrown all the others 
into the shade, simply because Lessing answered it. It was 
more an attack on Lessing than a grave and deliberate discus- 
sion of the points raised, and was couched in such afstyle as 
made a reply necessary. Goeze charged Lessing with saying 
that it was impossible to meet the objections raised by the 
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“Fragments,” and insinuated that Lessing was himeelf the 
author, whereas it was very characteristic of Lessing that in the 
notes which he added he distinctly said that he had annotated 
the “ Fragments ” and published them for the purpose of exciting 
discussion and eliciting truth. He had, in fact, in the notes, 
contested several of the positions taken by the writer, and had, 
when dealing with particular objections of Reimarus, so obtru- 
sively seemed to make common cause with the orthodox against 
him, as to have brought representations from at least one of his 
friends. Goeze’s style stung Lessing into action. This was the 
origin of the celebrated “ Letters to Goeze,” or “ Anti-Goeze,” 
so often referred to by Lessing’s critics and biographers. 

It was at the death-bed of his wife that Lessing received the 
first attack of Goeze. He went from her grave into the theolo- 
gical arena; and it was perhaps a happy thing that duty and 
honour alike laid this charge upon him. To natures like his, 
reticent, intense, and faithfully observant of the true laws of 
modesty * in the expressions of affection or of grief, the only 
anodyne is complete preoccupation of the mental powers. We 
are told that immediately after the death of his wife he some- 
times had thoughts of casting off the existence that now seemed 
to him only a dreary burden ; and we can easily believe that the 
duty laid upon him by Goeze had its own remedial effect. ‘These 
letters to Goeze form at once an admirable illustration of argu- 
mentative dexterity and of severe honesty of mind. He enlightens 
the most abstract points by metaphors drawn from common life. 
He is serious, satirical, severe, and playful by turns, and he 
lightens up the theme by skilful repartee, delicious banter, and 
fables that are almost perfect for sly humour and suggestiveness. 
Never probably was theological argument made so trenchant and 
familiar, so penetrated by varied knowledge, so transfigured by 
humour and keen graceful irony. And through it all the poor, 
thin, peevish personality of Goeze presents itself, like a fly in 
amber—a personality which else had been forgotten or dis 
regarded. We have often wondered whether Mr. Matthew 
Arnold did not learn some of his tricks of theological banter 
from these letters; such passages as the following, in one of the 
earlier letters (where Lessing is defending himself from the 
suggestion of using the privilege of his position as librarian 





\" * Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy 
In aught we are, in aught we feel, 
Is the main sum of modesty.” 


—COoVENTRY PATMORE. 4 
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ruthlessly to do despite to the truth), almost make us believe 
it :— 


“A pastor is one thing,” he writes, “a librarian another. Their 
names differ not more in sound than their duties and obligations 
differ in nature. In one word, the pastor and the librarian stand, to 
my thinking, in the same relation as the shepherd and the botanist. 

“The botanist wanders over hill and dale, and carefully examines 
forest and field, in hope that he may find some little herb to which 
Linneus has not given any name. And how it gladdens his heart if 
he finds one! Little does he care whether the plant be poisonous or 
no! He reasons that if poisons are not useful (and who will assert 
that they may not be so?), yet surely it is useful that the poisons be 
known. 

“ But the shepherd knows only the herbs of his own ‘run ;’ and 
those only he values and cultivates which agree with his sheep and are 
liked by them. 

“So it is with us, reverend man! I am the keeper of library 
treasures ; and I would not willingly be the dog in the manger, nor 
would I willingly be the stable-boy who brings hay to the rack for 
every hungry horse. If I find among the treasures intrusted to me 
anything that is not generally known, I give full notice of it. First, 
I place it in our catalogues ; then by degrees, as I find it aids in filling 
gaps, or in setting matters right, by publishing it. I am indifferent 
whether one person declare it important and another unimportant, 
whether it edify one and scandalise another. Useful and hurtful are 
as much relative ideas as great and small. 

“ You, on the other hand, reverend sir, value literary treasures only 
by their influence on your congregation, and would rather be too 
anxious than too indifferent. What matters to you whether a thing 
be known or unknown, if it might be a stumbling-block to the least 
of those intrusted to your spiritual care ? 

“Quite right! and I commend you for it, reverend sir. But 
while I commend you for doing your duty, pray, do not scold 
" for doing mine; or, which is really the same thing, for thinking 

0 it, 

“You would tremble before your dying hour if you had taken the 
least part in publishing the fragments in question ! 

“T perhaps shall tremble in my dying hour; before it I shall never 
tremble. Least of all for having done what all men of sense now 
wish the ancient librarians had done, if possible, with the writings of 
Celsus, Fronto, and Porphyry in the libraries of Alexandria, Czsarea, 
and Constantinople. A man well informed in these matters says ; 
‘For the writings of Porphyry not a few friends of religion in our day 
would willingly give in exchange a pious father of the Church.’ . . . 

“ Christianity moves on with its own eternal gradual pace; eclipses 
donot bring the planets out of their path. But the sects of Chris- 
tianity are the phases of it, and could not subsist in any other fashion 
than by the stoppage of the whole course of nature, when sun, planets, 
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and observer continue at the same point. God protect us from such 
awful stagnation as this! 

“‘ Therefore, reverend man, censure me less severely for having been 
so honest as to rescue from oblivion, not only a very Christian work of 
Berengarius,* but also some very anti-Christian fragments.” : 


When he comes quite to close quarters with Goeze, he thus 
summarises and lays down in ten propositions the leading 
points :-— 

“1, The Bible obviously contains more than belongs to religion. 

“2. It is a mere hypothesis that it is equally infallible as regards 
this excess. 

‘3. The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not religion. 

“‘4, Objections to the letter of the Bible are consequently not also 
objections to the spirit and to religion. 

“‘5. There was a religion before there was a Bible. 

‘“‘6. Christianity existed before the Evangelists and Apostles had 
written. Some time had elapsed before the first of them wrote, anda 
very considerable time before the canon was completed. 

“7, However much, therefore, may depend upon these writings, the 
whole truth of the Christian religion cannot possibly rest upon them. 

“8, If there was a period when Christianity had taken possession 
of many souls, and when, notwithstanding, not a single letter of what 
we now hold as Scripture was written, it must be possible that all 
which the Evangelists and Apostles wrote might.be lost, and yet the 
religion taught by them would abide. 

“9. Religion is not true because it was taught by the Evangelists 
and Apostles ; but they taught it because it is true. 

“10. By religion’s inner truth must the Scriptures be interpreted; 
and no traditions or records handed down to us can give it inner truth 
if it has none.” 


When dealing with the seventh point, Goeze had confidently 
asked him whether, without the books of the New Testament, 
any trace of Christ's words and work would have come down to 
us. He replied, in the spirit of a reverent truth-seeker, thus :— 


‘God forbid that I should ever think so meanly of Christ’s teach- 
ings as to dare to answer this question with adirect Vo / I would not 
repeat this Vo if an angel from heaven should dictate such to me, 
much less when a Lutheran pastor seeks to put it in my mouth 
Everything that happens in this world leaves traces of its existence, 
though men may not always find them; and Thy teachings alone, 
Divine Philanthropist, which Thou didst not command to be written 
down, but which Thou didst command to be preached, had they been 


— 





* Lessing, as we have seen, in 1770 discovered and published Beret 
garius’s answer to Lanfranc, “ De Corpore et Sanguine Jesu Christi.” 
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only preached, would have effected nothing, nor left sufficient by which 
we may recognise their origin. Must Thy words be first changed into 
dead letters in order to become words of life? Are books the one way 
to enlighten and improve mankind? If oral tradition be exposed to 
a thousand intentional or unintentional falsifications, are not books 
likewise exposed? Could not God, by the same exercise of His imme- 
diate power, have preserved oral traditions from such falsifications, 
just as well as books, as is said that He has done? Oh, out on who 
claims, Almighty God, to be a preacher of Thy word, and yet so im- 
pudently asserts that, to attain Thy purposes there was but one way 
by which it pleased Thee to reveal Thyself! Oh, out on the divine 
who, except by this one way which he sees, boldly denies all other 
ways because fe does not see them! Gracious God, let me never 
become so orthodox, in order that I may never become so pre- 
sumptuous !” 


But in Brunswick the orthodox party were too strong to allow 
him to go on publishing his “Fragments” in peace. They 
exerted themselves to get the aid of the civil power against him, 
and with too much success. They took advantage of the absence 
of the Hereditary Prince to play upon the fears of the aged Duke, 
now weak and on asick-bed. Lessing’s exemption from the cen- 
sorship was withdrawn, and the “ Fragments” were confiscated 


—a thing that only increased the demand for them, not only in 
Brunswick, but throughout Germany. And the influence of the 
Goeze controversy did not stop here. “Nathan the Wise” had 
been sketched years before, and probably would have lain un- 
finished but for these attacks. He called it “the son of his 
approaching age, of which controversy had helped to deliver 
him.” In it he urges his pleas for toleration with prevailing 
power. He himself had no expectation that it would ever be a 
successful acting play, and named it “a dramatic poem.” He 
thought that, for stage purposes, it lacked passion, was too argu- 
mentative, and that the moral was too assertive and permeating 
for success there. But he also knew the result he aimed at, and 
was assured that “Nathan” would accomplish it, as indeed it did. 
If Lessing never soared high nor plunged deep—if he suggested 
too little of the mystery and wonder of existence—if he afforded 
few of those glimpses into the world of passion and imagination 
which awaken even the dimmer understandings to the beauty 
and terror and tragic pathos of life—he sees his goal clearly, and 
travels to it with unwavering directness. He thus indicated 
What he expected of “ Nathan” in writing to his brother Karl 

“Even you have formed an altogether incorrect idea of the piece. 
It will be anything but satirical, to enable me to quit the arena 
with contemptuous laughter. It will be as pathetic a piece as I 
have ever written. . . . It has nothing to do with our present 
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black-coats; and I will not barricade its way to ‘he stage, ° 


although it might not come there for a century. The theolo- 
gians of all religions will, indeed, inwardly chafe at it; but they 
will take care to express no public disapproval of it.” 

And in writing to another he speaks thus of his anticipations 
of its future:—“I do not know of any city in Germany where 
the piece could now be represented. But happy and fortunate 
the city where it shall first appear!” And he says in a “ hun- 
dred years” it may be put on the stage. 

It could be no disappointment to him, therefore, that it re- 
mained unrepresented when he died. In 1783 it was given at 
Berlin, and his words seemed likely to be realised, for it was 
pronounced a failure. His own prophecy seemed correct. The 
times were not yet ripe. But the favouring moment came 
earlier than Lessing had foretold. It was introduced at Weimar 
by Schiller and Goethe in 1801 ; immediately became a favourite, 
and has kept its place on the German stage. It was even acted 
by Greek actors at Constantinople in 1842 with success, though 
we learn that Nathan’s frankness with the Sultan was wondered 
at and almost resented ! 

It has been well said that ‘‘ Nathan” is rather a philosophic 
romance composed in a dramatic form than a drama; but asa 
romance, it is certainly one of the very best, both in conception and 
execution, to be found in the whole body of European literature. 

As one Jew—z.e., Mendelssolin—is idealised or represented in 
the hero of “ Nathan,” another is idealised or represented in its 
history. ‘There is a beautiful propriety—we had almost said, a 
kind of poetic justice—in the fact that indirectly we owe the 
publication of “ Nathan” toa Jew. ‘This was Joseph Wessely,a 
merchant at Hamburg, who had honoured and admired Lessing 
from the time of his residence there; who had written some 
penetrating letters on “ Emilia Galotti” which were published 
anonymously ; and who now, on hearing of Lessing's distress 
from want of money, troubled himself to contribute help in such 
delicate ways as would not wound Lessing’s feelings of inde- 
pendence. He offered a loan through Karl Lessing, and pro- 
posed to send it without waiting for a letter from Lessing saying 
that he would accept it. Karl wrote, “But if he does not 
write to you, will he receive the money?” “TI will now send it 
to him myself, and surely he will acknowledge the receipt of it,” 
answered Wessely. 

The offer was accepted, and the loan enabled Lessing to work 
on with more peace of mind than he could otherwise have com- 
manded. But so honourable and sensitive was he on such 
matters, that the thought of it troubled him, and as he was 
composing the last act he wrote to his brother saying how much 
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“he would grieve if the subscriptions were not enough to cover 
that debt, as he had no other means of paying it, “ You cannot 
imagine,” he concludes, “how this thing vexes me; and it will 
bea miracle if the disquietude under which I am working should 
not disclose itself in my writing.” * 

So little did any shadow of personal distress intrude into the 
drama, that nothing more calm, peaceful, and complete had ever 
come from his pen. ‘“ After that production,” said Mendelssohn, 
“he might well be content to die.” One thing of significance 
there still remained for him to do, This was the full develop- 
ment of an idea which he had announced in one of his earlier 
writings. With this he now occupied himself. ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Human Race,” his last great work, was the result. 
When he had finished this, he made a journey to Hamburg in 
1780, where he had great delight in a reunion with old friends. 
The change so exhilarated him, that something of his earlier 
vigour and vitality of mind appeared in his conversations. 
“Lessing is here,” wrote Eliza Reimarus to Nicolai on the 9th 
of October, “and perhaps because the society of living friends 
is better for him than that of the dead, or even than strife with 
enemies, he is almost the man he was formerly.” He wished to 
make his friends there believe that “this winter he had ex- 
changed heads.” But it was the last flicker of the flame. The 
return to the “everlasting monotony ” of Wolfenbiittel was felt 
the more for the brightness of his Hamburg visit. He made 
another effort to create a congenial world for himself—to write 
for the stage; but his energies flagged ; his letters became more 
and more despondent. On December 19, 1780, he wrote to 
Mendelssohn, “ My dear friend, this scene is over!” He was 
spared the trial of a lingering chronic sickness which he had 
feared. In twelve days from the first symptoms of real illness, 
and in spite of the best medical care and the devoted nursing of 
his step-daughter, Amelia Kénig, who was to him as a true 
daughter indeed, he passed away in his fifty-third year. The 
aged Gleim, amid tears, braced himself to write— 


“ Him have we lost who was our greatest pride ; 
Him who abroad had won our nation fame. 
God said, ‘ Let there be light !’"—and Liebnitz came! 
God said, ‘ Let darkness be !’—and Lessing died !” 


While Engel, a young man, took up the theme, and set it toa 
more powerful note— 
“ Had Britain, not Germania, given him birth, 
His dust might share with kings the sacred earth, 
And a proud people, grateful for his fame, 
Would rear a lasting tribute to his name.” 


—_— 


* Mr. Sime refers to the episode of Wessely only incidentally, 
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To the end Lessing had readily and secretly befriended the 
poor and outcast, in some instances directly risking the displeasure 
of the great. In this he reminds us of Samuel Johnson. The 
Jew Daveson, who had offended the Duke of Brunswick, was 
visited by him in prison, and found a home in his house after his 
release. And the story of the poor eccentric “ philosopher” 
K6nemann (who was “not always grammatical”) and his dog is 
at once laughable and pathetic. Lessing took them in also to 
his house at Wolfenbiittel, kept both man and dog, and would 
not part with them, troublesome though they often were. “The 
dog is an ornament of the philosopher,” said Lessing, when 
somebody had suggested that they were inconvenient; “ for he 
found it in his wanderings faint and starving. He had two 
rolls in his pocket ; he took one out and gave it to the dog, which 
ate it greedily; and from that moment it never left its bene- 
factor. The two rolls were all the poor wanderer had at the 
time to keep himself alive. He shared them honourably ; and 
so long as I have a roll left, the philosopher shall have half 


of it.” 


The first quality which may be noted as conspicuously char- 
acteristic of Lessing is his sincerity of nature, his complete inde- 
pendence of mind, his determination to go to the root, to see 
things for himself, to trust no mere authority, and to utter 
nothing as truth which his whole nature could not unreservedly 
accept as such. When but a youth of sixteen, he wrote home 
that he thought it the “ duty of every young man not to take 
his religion on trust, but to examine the subject for himself.” 
Lessing carried the same principle into every department of his 
work. He did not demand agreement with his opinions ; he 
only claimed that, before assuming to sit in judgment on others, 
or to teach them, you should have fully satisfied your mind by 
good reasons, and have at Jeast taken a fair and honest view of 
the grounds on which others had reached a different or an oppo- 
site conclusion. This lay at the foundation of Lessing’s peculiar 
tolerance and fair-miidedness. In demanding this from others, 
he only asked that which he had faithfully given. He was 
always disposed to ask of every opinion and conclusion what it 
had to say for itself on broad and common grounds of reason, 
and to lay these to the test of his own better judgment. This 
habit of careful examination and self-examination (for the one 
in his case implied the other) resulted in two things that are 
seldom found combined in so full a measure as they were in 
him—logical clearness, allied with great range of interests, and 
a kind of dramatic curiosity, far from cold or merely critical, 
which made him dependent not only on association with others, 
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but laid upon him a necessity to understand them and to com- 
prehend their ways of thinking. The impulse that urged Less- 
ing to become a dramatist was very intimately associated with 
this tendency. Now, a very short survey of Lessing reveals the 
fact that he was remarkably destitute of that imaginative suscep- 
tibility or sensitiveness which is so powerful an element in the 
immediate instinctive comprehension of others. This defect left 
results in several ways. One of them was, that as Lessing, 
through the exacting character of his intellectual nature—his 
demand, as we may say, for reasons clear and satisfactory to 
himself—always tended to become an intellectual recluse, re- 
moved from a common ground with others, he was saved from 
the coldness generally inseparable from this character by the 
necessity he was under to test his own thinking by laying it 
faithfully alongside of other minds, rather than by the shorter 
process of poetic sympathy. He found in simple patience and 
care what in great part supplies the place of imagination to 
other poets. ‘l'hat he became, in spite of this defect, a dramatic 
poet at all, would be in itself a phenomenon of literature; but 
that he was at once a successful dramatic poet, and a critic who 
always rose above the range of narrow and technical and tem- 
porary interests, is still more remarkable. It would seem, in- 
deed, as though he made his very defects serve him as other 
men do their endowments, and that he wholly escaped certain 
of the perils peculiar to natures that are over-richly endowed on 
the side of imagination and sentiment. 

He observed closely; his mind was vigilant, penetrating, 
assertive; but the power of passing, as if by instinct or by 
magic, beyond intellectual processes to motives, was almost 
lacking to him. He never, in the strict sense, created a char- 
acter; he only threw into dramatic shapes or forms the most 
striking elements of character, or rather intellectual tendency, 
in those whom he had most closely observed through actual 
association, and had, so to speak, inseparably involved in that 
constant combined process of examination and self-examination. 
And yet, by dint simply of the sincerity and thoroughness of his 
character, these personages not seldom impress us precisely as 
do the truest creations. Such instances we find in every one of 
his dramas. When Nathan, for instance, tells the Lay Brother 
the terrible tale of his calamity, and touches the depths of sub- 
mission in these words, we feel it to be so:— 


Nathan. Already had I lain three days and nights 
In dust and ashes and in tears ’fore God— 
In tears, said I? almost at war with God, 
Raving against myself and all the world, 
And vowing deathless hate to the Christian name, 
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Lay Brother. Ab, I can well believe you in your plight, 
Nathan. But reason by degrees returned, and I 
In calmer mood could say : And yet God is; 
This, too, He suffered—so His will be done! 
Lay Brother. Nathan, you are a Christian ! fore my God 
No better Christian lives. 
Nathan. Well for us both 
That you think so; for what to you makes we 
The Christian, makes of you a Jew to me. 


It is indeed a remarkable fact that Lessing’s leading charac- 
ters are all confessedly reflections and reminiscences of his 
immediate friends—his father, Mendelssohn, Mylius, Kleist, and 
the rest. ‘The subtle shades and intermingling of contradictory 
elements which appear always in the work of the inspired dra- 
matist, suggesting something of incomprehensibility and inex- 
haustibleness, have little or no place in Lessing. But he does 
much to recover the interest in his own way. Even where he 
seems to forego what might be called the expression of his own 
personal predilections through the character, as in the “ Free- 
thinker,” he only rises to a higher idea, which is dearer to him 
—that of fairness, toleration. It is much that we can say that 
he never took a side, and that he was distinctly a dramatist in 
the condemnation of possible faults and vices in those who as 
partisans would have classed themselves with him. His great 
characters —Theophanus, Philotas, Nathan, and the rest— 
are reproduced by «a laborious process of memory on the lines 
of intellectual discussion, the light that penetrates and imparts 
something of life being distinctly moral, rather than of the 
imagination. They are, in a word, the dramatic images of his 
peculiar methods of questioning and self-questioning. His 
philosophy lies consciously revealed to us in his poetry; and 
both have their foundations in the same traits of character. 
Hence his leading dramatis persone stand to us as embodied 
qualities or tendencies rather than as men—creatures whose 
range is predetermined for them by some hard-set intellectual 
limits. We can hardly conceive of them moving or acting on 
any ground outside that which has been assigned to them by 
the poet, but they often affect us precisely as if we could. 

The very limitations which we thus find in Lessing as a poet 
are confessions of that unity of moral purpose which imparts so 
keen an element of interest to his various works when they 
can be faithfully viewed in relation to each other. Each reflects 
him from a different angle; but, like photographs taken from 
various positions, the different portraits all agree with each other 
in the leading lines and in the expression. And the conception 
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of the individuality only becomes more distinct and clear as the 
scrutiny is perseveringly carried on. 

It is thus impossible to detach Lessing from his works, and 
to view him as the mere thinker and writer, as may be done 
with some distinguished authors. ‘The works, in his case, in a 
very distinct and special sense, are the man. He does not work 
as if from some special faculty, while the moral nature lies aloof 
or inactive, or is, in fact, moving along quite apart on a line of its 
own, as is often the case with the poet, the man of over-fine 
fancy and imagination, creating a world in which ordinary laws 
and demands of life are set aside. No shadow of such plea as 
Charles Lamb set up for the dramatists of the Restoration 
needs to be raised for Lessing. His world of art is one with his 
world of life, and even with his critical principles, because he 
was faithful to the moral elements in his character. Here lies 
the grand reconciling point in Lessing—the man is supremely 
expressed in everything he did, and his actions are at one with 
his precepts as far almost as they could be in the life of mortal. 
Mr. Browning, in “One Word More,” has very finely expressed 
the sense of escape from the over-feverish attractions of the Ideal 
to the calm bliss and repose of life’s true solace in loving com- 
panionship :— 

“The best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel, 


Silent, silver lights and darks undreamt of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


In Lessing there are no such reactions or escapes from one 
sphere to another. He is easily touched to fine issues, but he 
is never transported or lifted from earth into an aérial world. He 
treads firmly, looking round, rather than ecstatically looking up. 
If action is possible in any emergency, very readily and decisively 
it is done ; if not, itis wise to yield to the inevitable. He is clear 
and vigorously practical—a self-sufficient, calm contentment and 
superiority to lesser cares removes him from the genus irritable. 
He finds his delights in cheerful activity: devotion to the 
past and its pleasures; the remote and the imaginary, which 
exercise so great a spell over the lives of the poets who are more 
strictly to be classed as lyrical, he would regard as weak, useless, 
and often hurtful, debilitating to the manly powers. It is very 
characteristic that he always wishes to subdue fine epithets and 
high-flown expressions in the poems of Kleist and Gleim. The 
clearness and supremacy of his judgment would have imparted 
a cold remoteness to his work had it not been for the strength 
of his moral nature, which always moves in harmony with it. 
Had he been in the least touched with sentiment and romanti- 
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cism—inclined to defy rule, and to set up, in opposition to the 
prevailing standards and tastes, an array of loose and fanciful 
conceits which could not be justified by good critical reasons, 
he could never have driven French influence from Germany, or 
have written “ Nathan” or the ‘‘ Laocoon.” 

He never, indeed, seems to be under the necessity of seeking re- 
lief or of drawing help from a world of fancy; the worlds of fact and 
of men are enough for him when he needs to escape from the world 
of his own thoughts. It is this satisfaction, this restfulness, this 
English-like determination to make the best of things as they are, 
or to improve them only by appeals to the better reason, which has 
emphasised in the general mind the idea that Lessing was little 
of a poet. But if the poet is he who, by the aid of the higher 
faculties, seeks to bring men into harmony with a noble ideal 
that may in its leading outlines become a “realised ideal,” as he 
in his own life may be said to have realised it, and if, for this 
purpose, he shows the power of transmuting, at every step, the 
actual characters, the common and sordid experiences of life, into 
symbols, we would almost need to seek for a new definition of 
poetry that would exclude Lessing, We do not claim that he 
was a dramatic poet of the first rank ; his processes are too evi- 
dent, and his work too often cold, restrained, and infected by ill- 
disguised moralisings ; but his power of carrying his thought 
into figure, and bringing it close to the ‘‘ bosoms and the busi- 
nesses” of men, indicates a capacity of vicarious living and 
thinking without which there can be no dramatic poetry. 

His life is thus seen to impart a new character to his works. 
They are not faithfully seen till viewed in relation to his charac- 
ter; or rather his character, so expressly read in them, relates 
them by so manifold and so intimate links to his actual experi- 
ence, that the two things cannot in strictness be separately viewed. 
In all poets, except those of the very highest order, the imagina- 
tion hangs, as it were, a veil between the actual life and the 
created world ; and a sense of revulsion is too often felt in pass- 
ing from the one to the other. Lessing, if he lacked a power- 
ful imagination, escaped from this revulsion. Looked at from 
this point of view, we cannot regard Mr. Russell Lowell’s en- 
deavour to separate the writer and the man, and his reiterated 
expression to the effect that the man is more interesting than the 
writer, as having so much ground as they might appear at first 
sight to have. 

It indicates a great force of moral nature that Lessing should 
have found in those with whom he was brought into contact so 
much to furnish him with the images or forms that he dramati- 
cally used for his great purposes of teaching and enlightening. 
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His faithfulness and independence of mind are seen here also in 
a very striking light ; for the qualifications that were so urgently 
needed for certain determinations of his nature were furnished 
by the qualities he there discovered and found available for his 
peculiar art. In heophanus in “ Freigeist” we have in main 
outline his own father. He is presented to us as having attained 
to that grace of character which comes only of fine moral ele- 
ments duly disciplined, and he is not represented as having 
stripped himself of the integuments of his belief. In the Free- 
thinker (who again decidedly reflects certain elements in the 
well-meaning but contemptuous, self-assertive, and eccentric 
Mylius) we are distinctly taught that penetration and correct- 
ness of intellectual perception may after all be divorced from 
moral elevation and true refinement of nature. The clearness 
of vision, the balance, the justness of Lessing’s judgment, is 
seen here precisely as in his purely argumentative works, and 
so also in his other dramas. 

We have specially cited the “ Freigeist” in order that we pass 
naturally to a remark which might otherwise be deemed far- 
fetched or out of place. It is this, that the pause or check which 
was administered to Lessing’s intellectual tendency, saving him 
from cynicism and from becoming a sneerer and destroyer only, 
was derived from happy influences to which he had been subject, 
and which alone inspired him with the enthusiasm that is essen- 
tial to any form of artistic creation. His father, it is evident, 
was a powerful influence, and at the very outset of his career, 
while as yet Lessing was working hard at comedies on the model 
of Moliére, had suggested an absolutely original and individual 
starting-point. ‘‘ What if I should show the illiberality of the 
freethinkers—those who despise the priestly office?” It is not 
too much to say that the father’s influence, as exhibiting a lofty 
type of character but little touched for evil by the dogmas held, 
was a main factor in the maintenance of that essentially reve- 
rent and religious spirit which so distinguishes Lessing from, 
say, the Encyclopeedists. And this, too, lay? very close to that 
sincerity, that thoroughness and independence of mind, which 
we have set down as a primary characteristic. 

It is here that we find the true rationale of the words which 
Lessing used of himself when speaking of his debt to criticism. 


“People often do me the honour to recognise me as a poet, but 
only because they do not understand me. ‘They ought not to draw 
such generous conclusions from some dramatic attempts I have made. 
Not every one who takes the brush in hand and scatters colours is a 
painter. The oldest of these attempts was written in the years in 
Which one so gladly takes pleasure and facility for genius, With 
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respect to what is tolerable in my more recent efforts, I am conscious 
that I owe it solely to criticism. I do not feel in me the living foun- 
tain which works upward by its own force, shoots up by its own force 
into such rich, such fresh, such pure streams ; I must force everything 
out of me by the fly-press and pipes. I should be so poor, so cold, so 
short-sighted, if I had not to some extent learned modestly to borrow 
treasures from others, to warm myself at ether’s fires, and by the glass 
of art to strengthen my eyes. I have, therefore, always felt ashamed 
and out of humour when [ have read or heard anything to the dis- 
advantage of criticism. It is said to hamper genius ; and I flattered 
myself that I owed to it something which comes very near genius,” 


The modesty and self-respecting honesty, the thoroughness of 
insight, which admits no flattering glosses even in a scrutiny 
of self, the rare independence of mind, in a word, which could 
prompt so manly and candid a confession as this, is apt to blind 
us to the fact that, after all, it is not quite a true report. It 
separates too cautiously two aspects of one activity, and puts 
them as though they were different and conflicting. It is true 
that such they would be in the case of men in whom the intel- 
lectual activity was often divorced from, or at least independent 
of, the movement of the moral nature. 

There are various points in Mr. Russell Lowell’s estimate of 
Lessing with which we can hardly bring ourselves to agree ; but 
when he writes as follows, he seems to throw light on our con- 
ception rather than on his own :— 


“Lessing’s advice to his brother Karl, who was beginning to write 
for the stage, is two parts moral and one literary: ‘Study ethics 
diligently, learn to express yourself well and correctly, and cultivate 
your own character. Without that I cannot conceive a good dramatic 
author.’ Marvellous counsel this will seem to those who think that 
wisdom is only to be found in the fool’s paradise of Bohemia ! ” 


The moral element with Lessing is literally the first and the 
last ; the literary one is secondary, and must flow out of it: and 
this from the man whose conception of literary form was 80 
exalted and severe! His conception of the dramatist and his 
equipment is, however, absolutely consistent with his character 
and with his practice. In the light of this we may the better 
understand Mr. Sime when he writes :— 


“The creative and critical impulses were closely associated in 
Lessing. Having achieved any particular work, he made it the 
starting-point for speculation as to the ultimate ground of the class to 
which it belonged ; on the other hand, if he found a body of critical 
ideas, he was dissatisfied until he had applied them in actual artistic 
effort. ‘The two impulses were equally spontaneous; they were, 
pergaps, at first equally deep. They were never quite dissociated, but 
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in the long-run the critical impulse became the more powerful, and to 
it we owe the greater and more strictly original result.” 


Looked at from one point of view, Mr. Sime is strictly right 
here. But more weight should almost, we think, have been laid 
on the thought which is so far Jost through its merely parenthe- 
tical position, viz., that. the two impulses in Lessing were never 
really dissociated. And seeing that “ Nathan ”—the last flower- 
ing of a long process—was brought to birth, as one might say, 
and as Lessing himself said, by the stir of theological contro- 
versy, we can hardly admit that, in the strict sense, the critical 
impulse in the long-run became the most powerful, since the 
fact is admitted that it could still be made the servant of the 
creative one in the effort to set forth effectively a great moral 
idea. 

Lessing’s great clearness of style has made his genius seem 
simpler in its elements than it really was. ‘This accounts for a 
good deal of the too dogmatic criticism that has been given forth in 
reference to him, as though it was the easiest thing possible to 
understand and to exhaust him. We find, for example, Mr. 
Hawkins, a well-known author nearly half a century ago, writing 
thus: ‘‘He was esteemed a great poet, but we cannot now con- 
cede to him the inspiration of genius. . . . He had a perpetual 
thirst for new discoveries, and for discovering new views of old 
ones; but his plan of proceeding was fitful and irregular. He 
would compose no poem without laying down a theory for his 
own guidance ; he was always calling himself to account and 
mistrusting his impulses.” 

The true purpose of criticism is almost completely missed in 
such writing as this of Mr. Hawkins. One of the most striking 
points about Lessing was, that he is really as much of the 
dramatist in his critical and argumentative works as in dramas 
pure and proper. He never could proceed merely as the contro- 
versialist. His dramatic curiosities are too strong, and often 
carry him whether he would not, it must be admitted, to the 
injury of his first intention not unfrequently. How his line of 
reasoning would strike another and a differently constituted 
mind is constantly present with him, not as a merely speculative 
consideration, however speculative the idea with which he 
may be concerned, but as an immediate and practical result. 
This it is chiefly which has imparted the aspect of fitfulness 
and uncompleteness that has struck some of the severer critics. 
Till this point of a pervading moral-purpose is clearly seized, we 
have hardly got at the differentiating quality of Lessing’s mental 
product ; we have not found the necessary unit in it, nor dis- 
covered how completely such critics as Hawkins have missed 
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the point. Mr. Sime is quite right when he finds, as he does, 
the superabundance of familiar figure and illustrations in Less- 
ing’s prose work ; but it is not till we trace the unity of his 
powers to a root in the moral character which urged him, partly 
through lack of imagination, to seek his ideal in a sense of abso- 
lute fairness, that we find the point where the man and his work 
pass into one presence. “It has been well said that the idea of 
‘Nathan the Wise’ runs like a golden thread through the rich 
and variegated web of Lessing’s intellectual life.’ It forms the 
chief motive even of his early comedies, When we have seen 
how completely this idea fills and illuminates every writing from 
his hand, the fitfulness and irregularity of his effort disappear. 
Mr. Sime has eloquently signalised this pervading dramatic 
element in Lessing in two passages which in justice to him we 


must cite— 


\ 

“He loved to confront an opinion with its opposite,” says Mr. Sime, 
“to thrill with the stir and glow of intellectual battle. To hear any 
conviction strongly stated roused in him the desire to qualify it, or to 
suggest grounds for calling it in question. Thus in conversation he 
would often take a side with which he had no sympathy ; not for the 
barren pleasure of victory, but to see how much could be said by those 
who really held that for which he argued. He was sometimes blamed 
by one party for maintaining views which another found fault with 
him for rejecting. During the Seven Years’ War, for instance, his 
friends in Leipzig were shocked by his Prussian sympathies ; while, 
after he went to Berlin, he offended his friends there by being, as they 
thought, too partial to his native Saxony. ven in his inward life it 
was through struggle that he pushed to new conclusions. If there was 
no actual opponent, he imagined one, and equipped him with the surest 
and most polished armour he could devise.” 


And again, with reference to his style— 


* Another and essential characteristic of Lessing’s style, which meets 
us even at an early stage, is his love of metaphors and similes, This 
quality is found in the same degree in no other German. author. It is 
improbable thet Lessing’s thought was originally, in his own mind, s0 
concrete as it appears in his works ; for, although a poet, he was not 
sufficiently a poet ; he was too much a pure thinker to pass from judg- 
ment to judgment by means of individual images. Had the imagina- 
tion and the understanding been thus fused in him, he would have 
given us less criticism and more poetry. « But because he was so con- 
summate a critic, he knew that thought expressed in abstract forms is 
for the ordinary intelligence powerless ; for the educated, intelligence 
without charm. Hence he deliberately clothed his ideas in visible 
and tangible forms ; he broughtjthem, as Socrates brought philosophy, 
from the clouds, and made them appear in shapes that the common 
understanding would apprehend and take delight in apprehending. 
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We find this preference for metaphorical expression in all his writings, 
dramatic as well as critical, theological as well as xsthetic. He ulti- 
mately became ‘a master in its use; and this is unquestionably one of 
the strongest of the many reasons for the power he still exerts. The 
objects from which he selects his images are rarely remarkable for 
grandeur and beauty ; he is usually content if they are familiar, pre- 
cise, and vivid.” 


The colouring of this ideal, which depends on sincerity and 
a sense of fairness, is as distinctly seen in the veriest trifle of 
criticism or of conversation as in the dramatic poems; but it is 
evident that it could not but operate so far to the disadvantage 
of lengthened trains of thought, if viewed only from the stand- 
point of formal logic. This, however, is not the test which 
should be exhaustively applied to a practical man engaged with 
practical questions, as Lessing always was, however much he 
might be under the necessity of adopting abstract terms. The 
presence of this ideal, rooted in moral qualities rather than in 
the imagination, robust and genial common sense, readiness for 
allowance and for compromise, and for inclusion of opposites, 
these things, to our idea, justify in great measure the remark 
which has often been made to the effect that Lessing is pre- 
eminently British. A writer of high repute has said— 


“His mind is of a quality eminently British. Of all Germans he is 
the least German ; yet he created German literature, and is the idol 
of his country. He has the qualities Englishmen most admire. He 
always writes with distinct purpose; the prominent characteristics 
of his works, contrasted with those of his countrymen, is their direct 
and practical tendency.” 


The German heaviness and thoroughness more readily allies 
itself with vague sentiment and a diffuse egotism, with a kind 
of vapid self-satisfaction, rather than with sharp sense ; and so far 
the epithet is well applied. But Lessing is not British in so far 
as he is never insulated or incapacitated from bringing the ideas 
of others to a test in a kind of cosmopolitan reason ; and thus 
far he would himself, we think, have been inclined to quarrel 
with the title of “ British” as applied to him in any strict and 
comprehensive way. It is for this reason that, even as a politician, 
Wwe may regard him as strictly faithful to his own ideal, and in 
this relation also to have been thoroughly sincere. German 
patriotism in his day he felt was narrow, alien to true enlighten- 
ment, While he would not have moved a finger to stir up dis- 
content in those who were not already alive to the burdens that 
pons upon them, he desired: to quicken the sense of the en- 
ightened to these burdens, and so to have a true cosmopolitan- 
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ism based on practical right and justice. He would have cor- 
roborated Heine’s ideas in the following passage, though he 
might have been inclined to modify the expression— 


“The patriotism of the Frenchman,” said Heine, “consists in this— 
that his heart grows warm, and widens with the warmth, no longer 
embracing merely its near relatives, but all France, the whole civilised 
world. The patriotism of the German, on the other hand, consists in 
this—that his heart grows narrower, contracting like leather in the 
cold; that he hates what is foreign ; that he wishes no longer to be 
a citizen of the world, no longer even a European, but only a narrow 
German. There was now to be witnessed the ideal churlishness which 
Herr Jahn reduced to a system. Now began the mean, dirty, un- 
washed opposition to the most glorious and holy feeling ever originated 
in Germany—the feeling of humanity, namely, the universal spirit of 
fraternisation, the cosmopolitanism to which all our greater spirits, 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, as well as all cultivated 
minds, have ever done homage. What soon after came to pass in 
Germany is too well known to all. When God, the snow, and the 
Cossacks had destroyed the best energies of Napoleon, we Germans 
received the most gracious command to free ourselves from the yoke 
of the foreigner, and we flamed up in manly indignation against 
the all too long endured subjection, and we encouraged ourselves by 
the good melodies and bad verses of Kérner’s songs, and we recon- 
quered our freedom ; for we do everything which our princes bid us.” 


‘‘Lessing’s intellect, like his style,” says one, “was clear, 
sharp, precise; he would tolerate no vagueness, and he hated 
rhetoric ; a keen analytic, healthy intellect, practical in all its 
aims, decisive in its movement, inspired by the sincerest love of 
truth, but never inspired by imagination.” 

Lessing’s modest disbelief in his own poetic powers was 
favourable to his success as a dramatist. He cultivated the 
study of stage effect, and in one respect verified Carlyle’s axiom, 
that “Genius is patience!” He carefully watched every detail, 
thinking nothing, however trivial, beneath his regard. In the 
thoroughness with which he entered on the consideration of 
minutiz he is an example not only for the student and the man 
of letters, but for the merchant and the manufacturer. If you 
would succeed in your object, fail not to study and to master 
every. point, however apparently unimportant or trivial, which 
bears on the technical detail of the work you may be engaged in. 


Lessing’s influence has been wider and more healthily per- 
vasive throughout the whole field of culture than that of any 
other German. Luther regenerated the field of religious life 
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and thought, and indirectly influenced social life and well-being 
in many directions ; but the tendency of his teaching was to dis- 
credit culture where it did not seem directly to serve the ends 
of religious and conventional morality ; and so he becomes one- 
sided in view, and so far limited in influence. Leibnitz, by a 
process of logic the most exacting, rescued the foundations of 
moral sense and of religion from attack, but his “ pre-established 
harmony” is but an ideal conception, and will pass under the 
influence of that which is more powerfully and acutely demon- 
strated. Goethe, again, stood too coldly apart from the interests 
in which common men must perforce find their chief concern, 
and sought in the ideal of pagan repose and stoicisim a salve for 
the divisions and conflicts of his time. And thus the words of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold have grave significance— 


“ Goethe’s course few sons of men 
May think to emulate.” 


But any man may emulate the wise career of Lessing, dis- 
tinguished and exceptional as were the results that flowed from 
the exercise of what he would have regarded as being, on the 
whole, ordinary faculties. We may regard hii in the attitudes 
of religious teacher, poet, and critic, and see how, under each 
aspect, this is borne out. 

1. Without going out of our way to claim for Lessing what 
he would have been too modest to claim for himself, it may yet 
be said, with fullest. confidence, that he was a true Protestant, 
carrying faithfully into all departments with which he was con- 
cerned the spirit of free inquiry, demanding for every man, as of 
natural right, the unfettered exercise of the individual reason 
and conscience on all questions. He was, in this aspect, as 
has been said, a true successor of Luther; he carried the 
doctrines of the Reformation to their proper and legitimate 
application in literature, philosophy, and criticism, as well as in 
what pertains strictly to religion. But religion being regarded 
by him as a permanent and permeating influence, he refused to 
regard it as separate from any of the true interests of life. His 
criticism of Scripture was never irreverent; he distinctly inti- 
mated his desire to protect the kernel whatever might befall the 
shell in which it had for ages been preserved. His leading aim 
in theology, in fact, was to distinguish clearly between essential 
and non-essential—form and spirit—and his contests with 
theologians, as represented in the° quarrel with Goeze, were 
invariably engaged in with the view of making this clear. 
Sectarian theologians he regarded as the conservators of the’ 
letter, of the mere book—men who would have spoken as 
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though religion would perish with their records, and therefore 
he continually recalled to their minds, by all kinds of arguments 
and illustrations, that religion was not dependent on a book, but 
that books were dependent on religion ; and he was firm on the 
point that nothing final could be predicated of anything drawn 
merely from any book. He fully anticipated the difficulties that 
would arise by the progress of modern criticism, and spoke 
words as wise as any that have yet been uttered on that great 
theme. 

The divorce which is even now being seen to become day by 
day more and more complete in whole sections of the educated 
community between the intellectual life and moral conviction 
we all profess to mourn. Accommodations of all kinds are 
common. Creeds and formulas are accepted and read in a 
wholly non-natural sense, a sense completely opposed to the 
constructions put upon them by their original framers, or by the 
plain common sense of the men who accept them. If we were 
required to point to a man whose life was devoted to an exposure 
of the evil of this tendency at a time when it began to exercise 
influence, and who has exhibited beyond almost all others the true 
spirit in which men ought to comport themselves in relation to 
all such questions and difficulties at whatever personal sacrifice, 
we should unhesitatingly name Lessing. To illustrate this point 
exhaustively would involve reference to each work in a long 
catalogue. For that we cannot afford the space, nor is it neces- 
sary. Enough if we indicate very shortly how the sincerity and 
unhesitating frankness of the manjled him to speak words as 
directly applicable to one of the great perplexities of our own 
day, which is felt by many who yield under it, and preached 
against constantly by those who have not yielded or have escaped 
from the net, as though he were living and writing to-day for 
the benefit of some of the “ broader” minds burdened by the 
shackles of “subscription.” When a distinguished theologian 
tried to lessen the effects of Berengarius’s answer to Lanfranc by 
accusing Berengarius of having studied ambiguity and retreated 
from publication under fear of consequences, Lessing made this 
most moderate but most efficient reply, in which he penetrates 
to the very essence of the matter— 


“God forbid !” he exclaims, “that I should so reproach any mau. 
I know not whether it be a duty to sacrifice happiness and life to the 
truth ; certainly the courage and resolution necessary to such a sacti- 
fice are not gifts which we can bestow upon ourselves, But this I 
know is duty; if one attempts to teach truth, he must teach it in ws 
integrity, or leave it alone, roundly, fully, without enigmas or reserves, 
with a perfect faith in its efficacy and usefulness. The gifts required for 
such a decision are in our own power, Whoever will not acquire these, 
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or, when acquired, will not use them, shows that he has a very poor notion 
of the human understanding ; and he deserves to lose the confidence of 
his hearers who, while freeing them from some gross errors, withholds 
from them the complete truth, and thinks to satisfy them by some com- 
promise with falsehood. The greater the error, the shorter and straighter 
is the way to truth. But refined error can prevent our recognition of 
its nature, and blind us to the truth altogether. . . . The man who is 
faithless to Truth amid threatening dangers may yet deeply love her, 
and Truth will forgive him his unfaithfulness for the sake of his love. 
But whosoever thinks of prostituting Truth under every kind of mask 
and rouge, may be her pimp, but has never been her lover.” 


As furnishing one illustration of the width and efficiency of 
Lessing’s influence in the theological field, it may not be out of 
place to note a peculiar circumstance in the discussion that arose 
over the publication of “ Essays and Reviews.” The combatants 
in the field—probably because of the dust that was raised by the 
stampede—were very slow to see their strongest point against 
Dr. Temple for his production “The Education of the World.” 
But when once it had been pointed out that the essay was in far 
too large a proportion a presentation of the ideas of a German 
“heretic,” the quickness with which it was discovered that there 
were many others to whom Dr. Temple might have been in- 
debted was truly astonishing. Seldom has such fertility of 
resource been seen in a noble cause. Libraries were ransacked 
suddenly, and lucky discoveries were made. Hegel was the 
original and then Schelling. One critic fancied he saw some 
shadow of parallelism in Vischer, and another even stumbled on 
some semblance of similarity between Dr. Temple and the 
younger Fichte! The ‘“‘ Quarterly Review ” deemed it of import- 
ance enough to give a long list of parallel quotations from “ The 
Philosophy of History ” and Dr. Temple’s “ Essay.” * As if that 
were of any importance, seeing that Hegel distinctly acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to suggestions from Lessing ; and if the 
others did not, that was perhaps because they could less well 
afford it. But when a magnate of the Church of England could 
translate and adapt Lessing, and, in spite of adverse influence 
and criticism, find himself by-and-bye “translated and adapted ” 
to higher functions, enough has ,been said perhaps as to the 
unrecognised influence in later theological thought of this 
poverty-stricken but potent thinker, to justify in every candid 
mind the title given him of “the invisible presence in modern 
criticism.” ; 

“What |is a heretic?” asks Lessing, “It is a man who 





* Quarterly Review for October 1862, p, 472, 
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wishes, at least, fo see with his own eyes. The only question 
is, whether he has good eyes. In certain eyes the name of 
heretic is the greatest recommendation that can be trans- 
mitted by a scholar to posterity—far greater than the name 
of sorcerer, magus, exorcist, for these serve to cover many an 
impostor.” 

It may well have been that Dr. Temple was relieved from all 
charge of heresy, inasmuch as he had, after all, only seen with 
Lessing's eyes! But even this would, hardly suffice to explain 
away the difficulty that may arise hereafter on the philosophic 
historian when he finds that one of the organs which was most 
anxious to be just to Dr. 'emple wrote thus of Lessing :— 

‘We need not tell those of our readers who are acquainted 
with German literature that Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was 
one of those early Deists who, by the doubts they sowed, 
prepared Germany for all the loug sufferings she has since 
suffered” (!). 

When Gervinus called Lessing “ Der Grosse Wegweiser der 
Nation ”—the great fingerpost for the safe roads—he could 
never have anticipated such a deliverance as this. But then, 
he may have missed some aspect of his subject. 

2. Lessing as a poet cannot be rigidly separated from Lessing as 
a theologian and thinker. He drew, as we have seen, sufficient 
supports for both activities from the same source. It is true, as 
Mr. Sime says, that he employed dramatic forms in the service 
of a special idea in all his more ambitious works. If, in his 
criticism and philosophical writing, his thought constantly 
passes into figure and illustration, in his poetry we see him con- 
sciously adapting and gathering illustration for his thought. In 
one aspect his poetry may seem less spontaneous than his 
prose. This was doubtless what he himself meant in that 
modest protest he made against being taken for a poet, and 
must be held to explain also what a distinguished German critic 
meant when he said that “Nathan” should have been written 
in prose. But the purely critical deliverance upon his poetic 
productions is not fully corroborated by the common judgment ; 
and therein lies a kind of testimony more efficient even than his 
own. That he could command such interest in the vehicles he 
adopted for his teaching is as important a point as that he had 
always a high lesson to convey. If didactic poetry, which in 
itself, like a chrysalis, carries an element of disruption and 
division within itself, asserts a right to a lasting place in meu’s 
regards, it can only be on account of countervailing artistic 
merits. This distinctly Lessing’s maturer dramas have ; and 
the typical excellences of his style unfold themselves most fully 
in “ Nathan,” though “ Emilia Galotti” exhibits best the results 
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of his long and careful study of stage effect, and the techmnicali- 
ties of the playwright’s craft. It has been well said that— 


“The object of ‘ Nathan’ is not to institute a comparison between 
the three religions as to their historical genuineness or inherent worth, 
but solely to rebuke the bigotry of a dominant religion, and to incul- 
cate the simple truth that no man is better for his Christian creed 
unless the fruits of Christianity are seen in his life. Rétscher, in his 
‘Cyclus Dramatischer Charactere,’ has also pointed out the fine dra- 
matic antithesis of incarnating the principle of humanity in Nathan, 
who belonged by birth and education to the narrowest and most 
exclusive of religions, thus reminding the Governments whose laws 
recognised in an Israelite no rights which a Christian was bound to 


990 


respect, that ‘our Saviour was himself a Jew. 


Here we are once more at the point where all the varied lines 
of Lessing’s activity may be said to meet and fortify each other. 

It indicates the power of thoroughness, sincerity, and a high 
purpose that “ Nathan the Wise” attained the honour of hold- 
ing the stage in Germany. Something is no doubt due to the 
wise curtailment and the adaptations it received at the hand of 
Schiller, who reduced it to an acting play ; but more—far more 
—to the directness with which the lesson is enforced, and the 
resources the author skilfully calls to his aid for this end. Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, in his translation of the play which was 
published in England in 1791, and which did not a little to 
attract the notice of English literary men of that day to the 
treasures of Germany, speaks of it as an “argumentative 
drama ;” and he was in a large measure right. It is, as we 
have said, wore a dialogue conducted with a conscious aim after 
truth and fairness on all sides than a drama; a dramatised 
romance rather than a play. It appeals to the intellect and to 
the sober sense of justice and right rather than to the passions, 
after the manner of the legitimate drama. But how transcen- 
dent the sense of effect, how clear the control of all the elements 
of interest adinitted, and how complete the power to mould alien 
influences to one great purpose, is testified on the part of a man 
who could thus triumph, as it were, over the very conditions 
of dramatic art! Lessing, indeed, cast aside, and without any 
conscious effort in that direction, the traditions of the stage, 
and elevated it once again to the position of a teacher—a thing 
for which also he deserves gratitude. 

Mr. Froude, in speaking of the object of “ Nathan” as being 
to teach religious toleration, condemns it as a work of art, on the 
ground that “ nature does not teach religious toleration by any 
such direct method ;” and he adds, that “the play is not poetry, 
but only splendid manufacture ;” that though “the doctrine is 
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admirable, and the mode in which it is enforced interesting, it 
has the fatal fault that it is not true;” and he prophesies that 
“Nathan” will pass away with the mode of thought that gave 
it birth. But we fail to understand him fully. To teach 
toleration through a dramatic medium is -not to enforce dogma 
or any abstract form, but to suggest motives for noble conduct 
—a thing which Shakespeare himself can hardly be absolved 
from having done, unless we are to reduce him to the position 
of the wild poet of whom Mr. Tennyson sings, “ working with- 
out a conscience or an aim.” 

Religious toleration! What does it imply ?—fairness, sym- 
pathy for others, mercifulness, the desire to think the best and 
to hope the best for those who think differently from us. It is 
the complex sum of which these are the primary elements ; and 
have not all these been taught indirectly through the medium 
of dramatic creation? Did not Shakespeare teach them? Did 
not Ben Jonson, and do not those who still faithfully follow 
them in their art ? 

3. We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of 
Lessing as a critic. This, however, is the less to be regretted 
as the curious or interested reader will find a fair discussion of 
Lessing’s characteristics and claims as a critic in Mr. Sime’s 
book. He was pre-eminently sane and clear. As he was never 
content till he reached the fundamental principles on which 
any art proceeded, so he could-not rest till he had made experi- 
ments in their application—and these experiments were never 
carried far without a reference to the life that was being lived 
around him. It is because Lessing never wholly lost the man 
in the critic that his writings are still of value for all who would 
follow on the same road. Schmidt has well spoken of the disease 
of egotistic conceit and cold self-sufficiency which is so apt to 
lay hold of those who keep aloof from production and devote 
themselves exclusively to criticism. This kind of cheap reputa- 
tion had no attraction for Lessing ; and the precious heritage of 
his life and work, exhibiting, as it does, the keenest interest in 
truth, as that alone which is worthy of man’s highest powers, is 
an inalienable gift to future generations. Literary fashions may 
change; rules once inflexible as the laws' of the Medes and 
Persians may be cast aside to make way for new ones equally 
arbitrary; but Lessing will for ages be recognised as the inau- 
gurator of a new era of literature and light; and the student 
will turn back with affection and reverence to the pages of the 
sturdy author of the “ Laocoon” for suggestion and for refresh- 
ment. “He belongs to that class of writers whose value con- 
sists in what they suggest and inspire rather than in what they 
directly teach.” He indeed will have utterly failed to grasp 
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the character of Lessing who does not perceive that what is 
most valuable in his criticism is not always what seems most 
positive in it. It is the lofty but unaffected chivalry which 
shines through his most trifling productions that is most 
to be dwelt on and admired. His thoughts were clear; he 
seldom judged wrongly, but his spirit was always elevated : he 
was ready to defend good causes, however hopeless—to protect 
truth, however despised. “If the student wishes to know 
Lessing properly,” writes one, “he must see him fighting his 
battles, and in these battles he is not always to contemplate 
chiefly the matter of the dispute, but the fine play of the muscle, 
the sure aim of the stroke, the position of the combatant wisely 
chosen and maintained with a kingly attitude. A hireling 
fencer he most certainly is not ; but you will often be surprised, 
after much preparation, to see this Titan take his stand against 
Jove in behalf of some climbing-boy or a poor penniless beggar 
—some stray heroism on earth not loudly sounded, but recorded 
by an angel in heaven.” 





Art. V.—TuHeE InpIAN FAMINE: How DEALT WITH IN 
WESTERN INDIA. 


HE numerous papers on the Indian Famine published re- 

cently are evidence of the intense interest taken by the 
English public in the great dearths which affect one part or 
another of our Eastern possessions so often, that they seem, to 
those who have not fully realised the vast extent and variety of 
those territories, to recur with appalling frequency. It is not 
merely the compassion and liberality of the nation that respond 
to the immediate call: grave statesmen and economists strive to 
find, besides what may alleviate present suffering, some remedial, 
or rather preventative, policy which may stand us in stead for 
the future. This tone of mind, one eminently worthy of an 
imperial nation, is most faithfully represented by an able writer 
in the “Times” of October 16th, from whom we quote the 
following expression thereof. After mentioning the members 
of the Indian Civil Service (he might have said of all the 
Indian services) as capable of giving advice on the subject, he 
adds : ‘It is impossible to believe that their joint wisdom can 
do nothing for the hard problem before us, that they can 
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tell us only that the future must be left to take care of itself, 
and that, do what we will, we can shape it into nothing better 
than the past.” This indeed is what the nation requires of its 
servants in India: scientific progress in the art of administra- 
tion, of which the treatment of famine is unfortunately only too 
important a branch. We shall now endeavour to show that 
considerable ground has been gained in this very direction. 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail the accounts which we 
have received from tradition of past famines in India, from those 
which affected the contemporaries of Yudisthura and the subjects 
of Ramchandra down to the three years’ dearth caused or aggra- 
vated by the unscrupulous aggressions of the Emperor Alamgir 
on the Deccan States (of which the best accounts are to be found 
in the recently published seventh volume of Elliot's ‘ History of 
India”), and the terrible ‘ Dogi Bura” or “ Golgotha Famine,” 
which swept the same country (that now also most affected) in 
the last years of the eighteenth century. It is hardly more 
needful at present to treat of the great famine in Bengal under 
Warren Hastings’ rule, or of the many less severe or more local 
calamities of the same sort up to the time of that which fell 
upon Orissa within the memory of men still very young, and 
raised such a storm of righteous indignation in England. For 
the Orissa Famine was a turning-point in the history of our 
subject. Up till then, the policy of Mogul and Mysorean, of the 
Maratha and the English Governments, had always been much 
the same in the same case, viz., to remit as a favour the land 
revenue which no earthly power could have collected ; to sell 
grain from State shops; to distribute it gratis in not very dis- 
criminate charity, or occasionally as wages upon improvised 
public works, and to meddle more or less with private trade. 
In a long record filled with the “damnable iteration” of cala- 
mity and mismanagement now lying before us, we find only one 
flash of original policy which is worth transcribing. It is ina 
passage from a native history called the “Mirat i’ Ahmadi,” 
describing a famine at Almadabad in 1682: “ The Suba’dar 
(governor) Muhammad Amin Khan, on his return with a pro- 
cession on the festival of the ‘Id, found himself surrounded by 
men, women, and children, who complained very bitterly of 
their condition, and who were instigated by one Shaikh Abn 
Bakr to abuse and lapidate the Suba’dar. His followers ad- 
vanced to fight with the people, but he, fearing a riot, managed 
to pacify the mob, and to reach home safely. ‘This occurrence 
was reported to the Emperor, who ordered that those engaged 
in the disturbance should be executed ; but the Suba’dar was an 
old man, and did not lend himself to such severity. He, how- 
ever, invited several persons to a feast—and quietly managed 
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to poison Abn Bakr,” After which he appears to have con- 
sidered himself functus officio. 

It should indeed be said for the English officers of former 
generations that they not only carried out their thoroughly native 
famine policy with more efficiency and energy than any native 
Government had ever done, but did on the whole resort more to 
the use of public works—hardly as a scientific test, but with the 
view, praiseworthy as far as it went, of “ getting some good out 
of their money.” It must be remembered that even much nearer 
home, viz., in Ireland, the science of employing famine labour 
was so little understood in the Black Year, that of all the works 
constructed then in one large county, not half-a-dozen miles of 
road are of the slightest use to modern traffic. In India, as in Ire- 
land, these incomplete and unscientific measures failed to meet 
the calamity, and every bad dearth counted its victims by 
thousands. ‘I'he horrible history of the Orissa Famine is even 
now too recent to need recapitulation here. ‘The next event of 
the sort was the famine of 1868-69, which desolated a large part 
of Rajputana and Central India, and was severely felt in the 
Deccan and Khandesh. A large part of the territory most 
affected on that occasion was under the rule of native princes— 
many of them very bad specimens of their class, at least in so 
far that they were, if not selfish, profoundly apathetic and 
ignorant, and very much in the hands of their karbharis or 
ministers, a set of people who may be appreciated by any reader 
who will imagine the lowest Irish middleman or English attor- 
ney, rather of a novel than of real life (in which middlemen and 
attorneys are rather like other men of business), stain him black, 
body and soul, and put him in possession of more power (within his 
petty local limits) than falls to the lot of many sovereign princes. 
The nearest European analogues could perhaps have been found 
within our own time about the sacred person of King Bomba- 
lino, but the animal is now fortunately as extinct in Western 
Europe as the comparatively innocent cave-hyena. In such 
States the friendly advice and assistance of the English 
political officers could do little more good than the constant 
meddling of European diplomatists, “of sizes assorted,” does in 
the Ottoman Empire, and indeed is often received in the same 
spirit as there. Fortunately there were exceptions among the 
native rulers ; but in general, what they did was of little avail, 
and their famine-stricken subjects poured along the great routes 
leading into British territory in ghastly procession, too many 
dropping by the wayside. The management of the matter in 
British territory (of which the present writer was an eye-wit- 
ness) showed a certain advance. The old remedies of remission 
of revenue and soup-kitchens were freely used, and relief works 
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were set a going on a larger scale than in any: previous famine. 
The fault of them was that they were in too many instances 
under “ civil agency,” 2.¢., conducted by the district revenue 
officers, who are expected to do everything in turn, “from 
pitch-and-toss to manslaughter,” and are often possessed of an 
amusing confidence in their own power to carry out these mul- 
tifarious duties by the help of favoured native lieutenants, 
“most valuable men,” the almost invariable end of whom is to 
be convicted of peculation and relegated to private life or penal 
servitude, when their special protector takes furlough or retires 
on his pension. A good many of the tanks built in 1868-69 
don’t at this day hold water; the roads of the same period don’t 
all assist modern traffic; and in short it was generally felt that 
there was considerable room for improvement in famine policy. 
At the same time much had been gained. Relief, in British 
territory at least, had been efficient for the purpose of saving 
life ;* and although the monsoon of 1869 was late and not very 
satisfactory in the Bombay Presidency, the country and finances 
rapidly recovered. 

The Bombay Government too began to see the necessity of 
setting up the management of famines as a distinct branch of 
administrative science, and directed one of its ablest officers, 
Major Etheridge (now Colonel Etheridge, C.S.I.), to prepare a 
report embodying all that could be learnt about the subject in 
the territories under its immediate or indirect control. This 
was done; and the work indicated in the note + contains a curi- 
ous collection of records upon the subject, to which we are much 
indebted. 

The ‘conclusions generally arrived at in the Bombay Presi- 
dency were—(1.) That grain wages and the import of grain on 
Government account were undesirable, and should only be re- 
sorted to in the event of such combination among the dealers 
(an event not only possible, but probable, in Eastern countries) 
as should constitute a still worse interference with free trade. 
(2.) That famine works had better be conducted by skilled 
engineers. Accordingly, when next, in 1872-73, a considerable 
part of the Presidency (and especially the district of Khandesh) 





* An exceedingly good account of the measures taken in the worst part 
of the Central Provinces is to be found in the “Cornhill Magazine” 
for October last. The present writer’s personal knowledge extends only to 
the Bombay Presidency. 

+ Report on Past Famines in the Bombay Presidency, compiled by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. T. Etheridge, Alienation Settlement Officer, S.D. 
Printed for H.M. Government of Bombay at the Bombay Education 
Society’s Press, Byculla, Bombay. e 
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was visited by a severe dearth, these principles were applied 
with distinguished success. These were the scientific materials 
which lay at the disposal of Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of 
Bombay, and his councillors in the summer of 1876. 

The system of administration in Bombay, as throughout 
India, is calculated to give early information to the highest 
powers of anything likely to threaten the ruling industry of the 
country—agriculture. The Governor in Council, through the 
secretaries of different departments, is in constant communica- 
tion with the Commissioners ; these, with the collectors or heads 
of districts, who assign to each of their assistants and deputies * 
the charge of one or more “ talukas.” A taluka is a division of 
the average size of an English county (though a favoured corre- 
spondent of the “Spectator” three years ago chose to translate 
it “parish,” with marvellous results in the way of comparative 
statistics), and is immediately ruled over by a native official 
called a mamledar, assisted by a sort of man Friday called an 
“ Awal karkun,” or chief clerk, who discharges, as chief clerks 
are apt to do in regions further west, a good many functions 
for which his chief is nominally and primarily responsible. 
A mamledar is, as a magistrate, the criminal court of first 
instance in petty cases. As a “revenue officer,” that is, 
inthe department of general administration, he corresponds 
direct with the patels (maires) of the hundred or so villages 
(answering best to the French Communes) forming his taluka. 
These patels or headmen are generally of the cultivating or 
nilitary castes, and are nominally assisted but really controlled 
by the village clerks or accountants called “kulkarni.” They 
have under their control the village establishments of scavengers, 
watchmen, &c., collect revenue, and, in fact, do all the dirty 
work of the administration. Side by side, and in close alliance 
with this symmetrical system, exist the district constabulary and 
educational departments, and a somewhat rudimentary depart- 
ment of public health and vaccination, with what is called the 
Local Funds Department. This is more like the Irish grand jury 
and county cess system than anything else in the United King- 
dom, and provides by low rates, chiefly levied on land, for local 
works, education, and health, in all which it receives some aid 
from the coffers of the State at large.t It may be added, that the 
Village officers, that is, the headmen, accountants, and their 
underlings, are, throughout the tract affected by the present 





* The difference between assistant and deputy collectors is technical 


' only, and through the rest of this paper they will be classed together as 


district officers. 
t It is not here necessary to enter into the distinction, as regards these 
, of provincial and imperial funds. 
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dearth, hereditary public servants. All the rest belong to a 
stipendiary civil service, for which it is necessary to qualify by 
examination. Besides all these local officials, the Bombay 
Government has at its command the revenue survey depart- 
ment, a body of land measurers and valuators necessarily well 
acquainted with the agricultural economy of the country. 
When, therefore, early in the autumn of 1876, the collectors 
began to report that the state of their districts was such as to 
justify grave anxiety, the news came to a Government which had 
every reason to believe that it knew what to do, and had the 
means of doing it. As things grew worse, and the most serious 
forecasts were realised one by one, the district officers were 
directed in the first instance to expend their local funds on the 
works most calculated to meet the demand of the lowest classes 
for that labour which, in better times, they would have been 
getting in the fields. ‘These works were carried out by the 
district. civilians and public works engineers, who are very 
closely associated in the local fund system. Practically, this 
amounted only to beginning the ordinary works of the year ata 
somewhat earlier period than usual, and was rendered possible 
by the same circumstance which gave rise to the necessity, viz, 
the absence of the annual rains, which in ordinary monsoons 
impede the progress of works and draw off the labouring popu- 
lation to agriculture. It soon, however, became necessary to 
supplement the local funds by imperial grants; and though the 
use of the word “famine” was still much objected to, what is 
now Called the Bombay Famine may be said to have begun from 
this period, viz., November 1876. ‘The earlier works had been 
carried out with great economy ; some, indeed, were finished at 
less than the usual cost in good years; but it was evident that 
as the existing stocks diminished, the number of persons needing 
relief would overpower the machinery of the districts, that work 
would become less efficient, and no longer be worth the almost 
full rates of pay which had hitherto been granted ; in fact, that 
what was now on hand was to feed the people, the works being 
but a secondary object.* 





* These views have nowhere been better formulated than by Sir Richard 
Temple in a Minute dated 22d January 1877, of which I subjoin extract :— 
“6, Then, as to the third objection, that 14 annas per diem will not en- 
able a man to perform taskwork with all his strength, it is sufficient to 
reply that the task will be regulated according to the strength of the 
people. It will be out of the question to give high relief wages merely to 
get a high degree of taskwork. The relief roads and other works are un- 
dertaken not so much for their own sake, as for the purpose of affording 
relief. It is, of course, an object to get as much of good work as can be 
got. Still it is to be remembered that these operations are undertaken, 
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The opinion of the Bombay Government was that the relief 
of able-abodied persons could only be efficiently and economi- 
cally carried out by a system of large works under the super- 
vision of skilled engineers. It had already advanced as far in 
this direction as was in its power by placing the management 
of the famine under the Department of Public Works. People 
who are fortunate enough not to live under a bureaucracy will 
hardly understand how bold a piece of policy this was on the 
part of Sir Philip Wodehouse ; for it did, to some extent, super- 
sede his own highest assistants belonging to the Civil Service, 
the two members of council and the. chief secretary, and it 
placed the whole body of revenue officers, high-spirited, able, 
and animated by intense esprit de corps, under the unwonted 
command of his public works secretary, General Kennedy, an 
officer of the Royal (late Bombay) Engineers, who was not per- 
sonally popular even in his own department. Only under a 
strong government, trusting and trusted by its officers, would 
such an arrangement have failed to produce endless discontent 
and friction ; and it is greatly to the credit of Sir Philip Wode- 
house and the Bombay Civil Service tlrat he effected, and they 
loyally accepted, the arrangement in question. The General, 
whatever had been said before of his modus, was well known to 
be fortis in re, and to him were largely due the method and 
cohesion which characterised the future proceedings of the Presi- . 
dency in ve famine. Almost his first step was to strengthen his 
office as regards that class of local knowledge in which it was 
naturally most deficient, by taking to himself as famine under- 
secretary a young revenue officer well acquainted with a large 
part of the affected districts, and already of good repute in his 
own branch of administration. The next step was to plunge 
into a paper war with no less an adversary than the Government 
of India. ‘’o explain this part of the business, it is now neces- 
sary to state that the powers, of the Presidency of Bombay. qua 
expenditure, only extended to what sums it could raise within 
Its own borders by certain authorised forms of local taxation 
(this year naturally not very productive), supplemented by a 
certain sum placed at its disposal yearly by the Government of 
India. The amount of money which it could thus command, 
though sufficient for'the ordinary purposes of administration, was 
wholly inadequate to the emergency in hand, and it had there- 





tot because they are absolutely required in themselves, but because they 
afford relief, Therefore, considerations relating merely to public works 
must be subordinated, as I submit, to the financial consideration of dis- 
jusing the, smallest sum of money consistent with the preservation of 
uman life, 
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fore to show cause to the imperial financial department why 
the latter should loose its purse-strings. This it would naturally 
not do without hearing how the money was to be spent; and, 
upon hearing that, it proceeded “to make itself disagreeable,’ 
after the manner of purse-holders on such occasions. The 
Viceroy, it should be said, was away from Calcutta on tour pre 
liminary to the Delhi assemblage, and in his absence business 
was transacted by his Council, with Sir Henry Norman as 
president, and Mr. Theodore Cracroft Hope, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, as its spokesman on our subject. Mr. Hope, a 
revenue officer of the highest repute, held, as it would seem did 
most of his colleagues in the Government of India, opinions very 
different from those prevailing at headquarters in Bombay, and 
not only the general famine policy, but almost every individual 
work, was hotly and ably debated between him and General 
Kennedy. 

The final victory, however, remained with the latter. 

Whether the Viceroy’s Council was convinced by his argv 
ments, or the return of Lord Lytton himself from the pagean- 
try of empire at Delhi* to-the more matter of fact details of 
business, brought his influence to bear on the Bombay side o 
the subject, it is certain that early in the present year the 
Government of Bombay received pretty nearly a carte blanche 
to draw on the imperial treasury and spend the money in its 
own way, and celebrated its victory by the issue of the following 
resolution :— 


Vy. E. RELIEF WORKS. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN CARRYING OUT 
Loca, 


No. 33 E.—103 of 1877. 


f 
Extract from the proceedings of Government in the Public Works 
Department, dated 19th January 1877. 


Read again the following Government Resolutions and Circulat 
Memorandum :— 

Government Resolution No. 206 C. W., 1869 Local of the 2Is 
November 1876, Circular Memorandum No. 119 F. of the 8t 
December 1876. . . 

Government Resolution No. 312 C. W., 1116 Local of the 26th 
December 1876. 





* Where he had held a consultation on famine policy; with Sir F 
Wodehouse, Sir R. Temple, and the Duke of Buckingham. } ’ 
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Government Resolution No. 314 C. W., 1118 Local of the 27th 
December 1876. 

Government Resolution No. 4 C. W., 8 Local of the 3d January 
1877. 

Government Resolution No. 32 C. W., 49 Local of the 12th 
January 1877. 

Resolution.—It does not appear that in all instances sufficiently 
effective steps have been taken to carry out the principles inculcated 
in these orders, 7.¢. -— 

(1.) That relief shall be given to those only who absolutely need it. 

(2.) That when relief is given, it shall be to the extent only of a 
bare subsistence, 

(3.) That from relief labourers a full day’s work, according to their 
sex and age, shall be exacted in return for the wages paid to them. 

2. As regards the first point, Government direct that no person 
shall be received on any relief work, or shall be in any way relieved, 
who is obviously well-to-do, who has property of any description, or 
who is known to the district officers as a holder or sub-holder of land 
to an extent that would enable him to obtain credit, or indicate him to 
be the probable possessor of grain or other agricultural produce ; nor 
one whose appearance is such, when he presents himself, as to indicate 
that he is not in present need of relief, but has beer ~ is subsisting 
on means of his jown. Such a person should ve rejected at first, 
though he may be subsequently admitted, when there is reason to 
believe that his private means have become exhausted. 

3. On the second point, the rate of wages given under existing 
orders have been proved by experience to be sufficient for the main- 
tenance in health of persons performing a full day’s work according to 
their sex and age, 2.¢., for labourers employed by the Public Works 


‘Department on large public works, and it is therefore believed, and 


may be assumed, that the rates are in excess of a bare subsistence for 
those who do little or no work, and who, from any cause, cannot or 
will not exert their physical powers. 

4, It is understood that on works under Civil Agency which have 
been provided, and which must continue to be provided, for the 
employment of some classes of the people, labourers will not, and 
cannot, be made to work properly. Government are, therefore, pleased 
to direct that on these works the relief wages shall be immediately 
reduced, and shall be fixed as follows :— 

A man shall be paid at the rate of half an anna, plus the value 
of half a seer of eighty tolas, or oné pound of grain ; 

A woman shall be paid at the rate of a quarter anna, plus 
the value of half a seer of eighty tolas, or one pound of 
grain ; and 

A boy or girl employed on the works shall be paid at the rate 
of the value of three-eighths of a seer of eighty tolas of 
grain ; or, at the option of the directing officer, at the rate 
of a quarter of an anna, plus the value of a quarter seer of 
eighty tolas, or half a pound of grain. 
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5. This reduction is not to affect the orders already passed authoris- 
ing officers in charge of works to dismiss from their works the incor- 
rigibly idle and the disobedient, who can work for their subsistence 
but will not do so. 

6. As regards the third point, tasks must be enforced. On works 
under the Public Works Department, the task should be fixed at not 
less than twenty-five per cent. below the task that would be required 
from a labourer on full wages in ordinary times (see Circular No. 119 F. 
of the 8th ultimo). On works under the collectors, from labourers under 
Class 2, as defined in Government Resolution No. 206 C. W., 869 
Local of the 21st November, the tasks to be exacted should not be 
less than fifty per cent. below those of ordinary times. 

7. As regards paragraph 4 of Government Resolution No. 312 
C. W., 1116 Local of the 26th December, care must be taken that no 
children are relieved in the manner therein ordered, except those 
whose parents have been admitted to relief works under the conditions 
laid down in these orders. 


These orders were accompanied by directions for the concen- 
tration of able-bodied labourers upon the large works which it 
was now in the power of the Bombay Government to undertake. 
The considerable custom which large collections of labourers 
offered immediately attracted to them a great private grain 
traffic ; their camps were carefully laid out and organised ; and 
arrangements made for the accommodation and treatment of the 
sick, and for the employment of those who, though weakly, could 
still do something for their bread, in special gangs on light 
work, or on small unimportant works, which remained for a 
time under the control of the revenue officers (called “ Civil 
Agency”), though even these passed gradually over to the more 
appropriate management of the trained engineers. All this took 
time. The labourers, who had already learned how easy it was 
to shirk their task upon the “Civil Agency” works, at first 
objected strongly to the stricter discipline and low pay of the 
better controlled undertakings, and particularly to what was 
called the “distance test,” which consisted in refusing employ- 
ment to them close to home. ‘There were not wanting intriguers 
and pseudo-philanthropists who persuaded the ignorant coolies 
that, if they would strike work, petition, and give enough trouble, 
the old system of petty works ready to their hand at their own 
doors, of high pay, and nominal tasks, would be forced upon the 
Government again. And in some districts local circumstances 
added to the difficulty. But by degrees things came to their 
level. ‘Those who really wanted food went quietly to the works, 
and those whose emergencies were not so pressing, or who could 
earn higher rates in the open market, went, off, the former 
to their homes, the latter to the great public works which 
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were being carried on independent of the famine, and on 
ordinary commercial principles, in Bombay and its neigh- 
bourhood, and on the Bhore Ghat incline of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway. Many also found employment in the 
enormous grain trade which crowded every road and railway 
station. Many had already taken their cattle to the less affected 
districts below the Ghats, where the crops, though not first rate, 
had fetched high prices, and the shrewd farmers of the Konkan 
employed their gains in such an improvement and extension of 
their rice cultivation as had not been seen in any year since the 
American war. All this was no new or difficult matter to the 
hardy and thrifty population of the Northern Deccan, of which 
the very flower does every year so migrate, to earn at the ports, 
on the railways, and in the great towns, some trifle of hard 
cash, during the period when most fieldwork is stopped by the 
dry season. 

In Khandesh and the South Maratha country this custom 
prevails less; the inhabitants are less energetic and shrewd, 
work is farther off, and the readjustment was slower and less 
complete. Still even there the relief was sensible. The grain 
trade was now fully organised, and prices had even fallen some- 
what below the level to which panic and combination had 
raised them in October and November. The Government, too, 
had sharply warned the dealers that, though it did not wish to 
come into competition with them, it would not hesitate to take 
up their duty whenever they might fail in it, and the peace of 
the country and lives of the people be imperilled by their 
selfishness or apathy. The silver which Government was 
pouring into the country offered them a chance of ready-money 
trade such as they had never had before; the warnings of its 
officers, where unheeded, had been followed by such ‘small 
importations of grain as sufficed to give them emphasis and 
secure them attention; considerable stocks of old grain were 
known to be still hoarded in more remote districts, and before 
February was over the Government of Bombay and its officers 
had got their famine well in hand, had lost hardly any lives, 
and felt themselves very well able to “pull through it,” 
strong with the strength of discipline, mutual confidence, and 
the fullest co-operation of all the private thrift, energy, and 
charity of the country. Perhaps, except an extreme distaste for 
sensation and exaggeration, no part of the whole business was 
more characteristic than the constant exchange of “demi- 
official” letters, not only between neighbouring officers, but 
between the districts and the Government headquarters. Any 
One with official experience knows how great a proof of cohe- 
sion such a method of transacting business is. There were not 
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wanting, of course, exceptions to this rule, or to that of general 
zeal and intelligence; but they were very few indeed, nor did 
they fail to be promptly dealt with. 

While all this was going on, Sir Richard Temple, delegated 
by the Government of India to be its eye, and ear, and voice in 
the stricken districts, had passed through the Presidency. The 
event was not of much importance there. Sir Richard, as far as 
could be seen, brought no new ideas with him. It was said 
that he had been warned before his start that the old wasteful 
policy of 1874 could not be repeated; but in Bombay there was 
no occasion for any sermon on that text, and he passed on his 
way with a few expressions of general commendation, and a 
remark or two upon his own hobby of “ village inspection.” He 
also, indeed, supported those officers who objected to the absolute 
remission of unleviable Government land rents (“assessment”), 
and preferred to let them stand over till it might be seen 
whether the bounty of Heaven in subsequent years would 
enable them to make good their default in an exceptional 
season. But the practice of either absolutely remitting or 
ruthlessly collecting the rent of Government lands was one of no 
old date in the Bombay Presidency. It had been introduced 
within late years, chiefly at the instigation of the “ Budgeteer” 
school of financiers, whose high-stool labours it considerably 
simplified. Sir Richard then passed on his way complimenting 
and complimented, and plunged into exceedingly hot water in 
Madras, whereof more anon. 

The hot weather began now to advance; the old grain, 
hoarded from previous years, began slowly to disappear from 
the market; the overworked and underfed* cattle sank slowly 
under their loads of grain ; European officers began to drop out 
of the line of battle from like causes, and their places were 
supplied from wherever new ones could be got, chiefly from the 
ranks of the Revenue Survey. Sir Philip had another and 
smaller reserve in the covenanted civilians on special duty (that 
is, selected for, and employed on, the various odd jobs somewhat 
out of the regular line, which a great administration always has 
on hand). ‘l'hese, about the beginning of April, he sent into 
the field in a body, and presently afterwards, his term of service 
being up, relinquished his command to Sir Bichard Temple, 
and departed for what doesn’t seem to be a particularly grateful 
country, leaving behind him not one man that he had wronged, 
and a “famine policy” of which others are likely enough to take 





* Forage traffic being a branch of trade little known to the country, the 
Government, with due caution, imported and sold pressed hay, which did 
some good in saving a few draught bullocks. 
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the credit. His successor, who already, as famine delegate, 
approved and concurred in it, has introduced only one or two 
modifications, neither very important nor very successful. 

Towards the end of the hot weather, pestilence, hitherto not a 
very important factor in the problem, began to show its head. 
Cholera, already noted in a few places, became general, attack- 
ing, it should be noted, quite as much those who were wealthy 
and well fed as the labourers on the relief works, and the aged 
or weakly customers of the kitchen, where food was distributed 
gratis to those who could not be expected to earn it for them- 
selves. Repeated thunder-showers drenched and chilled a people 
who in all years dispense a good deal with shelter at this season, 
and produced a plentiful-crop of fever and dysentery. Still 
they gave a great impulse to garden cultivation from wells 
and streams; relieved the country from the growing fear of a 
“water famine,” and seemed a hopeful presage of the coming 
monsoon ; and in this way the month of May wore through. 

The first of the annual rains were due early in June, and 
were looked for as the prophet’s servant looked from Carmel. 
In many districts they failed altogether. In some, a few 
treacherous showers induced the cultivator to commit his 
scanty reserve of seed to the ground, only to watch in vain 
for the first green blades, or to see them just appear and ther 
wither under the renewed drought. In a few places enough 
rain fell, but generally speaking, the months of June and July 
threatened not only “ the second volume of the famine” to the 
districts already affected, but the extension of the calamity to 
Gujarat and the Konkan, which had in the previous season been 
able to send of their abundance to their sister provinces in 
distress, 

Those were terrible months to man and beast. Day after 
day the weary and lonely district officers looked from whatever 
rough tents they had improvised, or from quarters taken up in 
some tomb, or temple, or village resthouse (for of course none 
were allowed to return, as in ordinary years, to their bungalows 
at the district headquarter stations), upon the same leaden sky 
lowering with treacherous promise of the rain that never came. 
Day after day the same howling dust-storm swept the brown 

lains, filling every corner, paper, and dish with sand, making 
ood loathsome and life a burden. And day after day the local 
supplies gave out, the last cattle died, till in some districts 
supplies depended upon importation on men’s heads; and in 
some markets whatever would keep life in man was sold at one 
uniform rate of 9 lbs. or less for the rupee, so far had scarcity 
got the better of distinctions between one grain and another. 
Men who had never allowed the word “famine” to pass their 
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lips without qualification or protest admitted that ‘“‘there’s no 
doubt about it now.” * 

Still the relief system held well together. Under the sliding 
scale, as prices rose wages rose too; and towards the last it 
seemed that the labourers on the works, always able to pay 
ready cash for their rations, were better off than many who 
were holding out on their private means. 

The relief-kitchens were considerably increased, at first in 
number, and afterwards, as it was thought better to concentrate 
them, in size. “ Relief camps,” after the Madras fashion, were 
little used, because thought likely to be focuses for able-bodied 
pauperism (labourers on works, of course, were always encamped), 
and only the old, cripples, &c., who-could not stir from their 
villages, were relieved at home. ‘The famine still remained “in 
hand,” and men only looked to their arrangements as one who 
looks to strap and buckle for the second heat of a race which 
lhe means to win. 

The season of the early rains passed in this way, and all now 
depended upon the winter crop (“rabi”), and that upon the 
“latter rain,” which was looked for as Wellington looked for 
Blucher. At last it came, and while men were yet wondering 
whether the first showers were as treacherous as those of June, 
they were followed by a deluge. The Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway was damaged ; but what of that? A mass of labourers 
was thrown upon the injured parts of the line, and the interrup- 
tion disposed of in a few hours. Men went out “just to geta 
good wetting again.” ‘The withered Kharif (early) crops sprang 
up again from their roots; seed which had not germinated 
forced its green blades above ground; the cultivators whose 
cattle had died yoked themselves to their rude implements for 
the second sowing; and at the moment at which we write the 
danger in Western India seems over. Much remains to be 
done and suffered, but the country has been delivered from the 
appalling calamity which threatened it, and the various religious 
communities have time to wrangle as to “ whose prayers brought 
the rain!” The Famine Secretary, General Kennedy, and his 
under-secretary, Mr. Macpherson, have been sent to Madras, 
where, too, it is now to be hoped there is no further danger. 

It remains now to count the loss. Sir Richard Temple esti- 
mates the money cost of the Bombay famine at rather under 
two millions sterling. ‘The loss of life has not yet been added 





* “Scarcity akin to famine” was the phrase used by the Honourable 
Alexander Rogers, of the Bombay Council, when speaking for the 
Governor at the proclamation of the Empress in Bombay, and many 
officers of experience used the same tone. 
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up in any figures accessible to me, but it may safely be said 
that, of the cultivating yeomanry, the bone and sinew of the 
country, the loss from want of food has been very small indeed. 
No man who would work was without the means of buying 
food; and the all but universal opinion of the officers concerned 
was that the amount procurable for their wages proved suffi- 
cient to maintain men of their calibre, doing the work de- 
manded of them. Amongst another class, indeed, the loss of 
life was very great. We allude to the mendicant population, 
very large in India, and also to that class who, without absolutely 
refusing all work, prefer any other way of filling their bellies. 
These people persevered long in the endeavour to see for how 
little work they could get Government to feed them. They 
would spend three or four days trying to get put on the lists of 
a relief-kitchen ; would go on a work, and be dismissed in a few 
days for theft, idleness, or insubordination ; or would go off of 
themselves in the vain endeavour to find a more soft-hearted 
sahib. Wandering about in this way, getting gradually into a 
worse and worse condition, they would get overtaken by some 
shower, and succumb after a few hours to fever or dysentery, or 
would be picked up and carried into the nearest relief-kitehen 
or hospital, undoubtedly qualified at last for gratuitous relief. 
How many of them died will perhaps never be known. It is 
certain that, belonging as they did to no organised community, 
dying as they did like analogous four-footed prowlers in jungles 
and by lonely ways, many of their ends must have escaped 
registration, Nor will many be inclined to grieve much for the 
fate which they brought upon themselves, and which terminated 
lives of idleness, and too often of crime, while there is some 
reason to hope that the Jesson has not been lost on the survivors. 
_ The money that was spent in the struggle was chiefly spent 
in India, and, pro tanto, must have benefited the districts of 
supply ; and a portion of it, roughly estimated to cover almost 
the whole expenditure for which there are not actual permanent 
works to show, returned to the pocket of the Government in the 
form of profits on guaranteed railways. The loss in cattle will 
probably be sufficiently made up in about four years at most; 
the more so, as a large part of the horned stock held in the 
affected districts consisted of useless brutes which would here 
come to the pole-axe, but which the Hindu will neither kill 
tor keep, and which therefore lead a wretched, unprofitable, 
and half-predatory life about the village streets and commons, 
consuming for naught the not-too-plentiful forage of the country. 

¢ immense improvements made during the past year in com- 
munications will prove the best answer of Indian financiers to 
the fall in silver, and will accelerate the revival of agriculture. 
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Altogether, it is not too much to expect that 1882 will see 
Western India rather the better than the worse for its famine, 
and ready, if need be, to apply the same remedies with all the 
practical improvements suggested by experience to any future 
calamity of the sort. 

The victorious administration has not earned its triumph 
gratis. The terrible’strain upon mind and body has sent home 
many civilians, engineers, medical, survey, and police officers, 
seriously injured in health and fortune, one or two in brain. 
Some have died at their work, others will never return to it. 
The officers of the guaranteed railways deserve special notice,— 
they worked double tides; and not only did their exertions 
render it possible to meet the demand for grain which, without a 
railway, no skill of the other great departments could have sup- 
plied, but their own works were particularly valuable sources of 
relief to men too good to be employed on mere famine works ; 
and it may be added that the unwonted traffic caused a greater 
loss of life among their staff than any other department had to 
lament. The civilians, however, were cheered at the very 
hardest of the struggle by a liberal measure well calculated to 
improve their rate of promotion, and some method of com- 
pensating their equally deserving comrades is said to be under 
consideration. 

It will probably be said, “If the measures which you describe 
have proved so successful in Bombay, how is it that in Madras 
we hear of nothing but starvation and discontent ; that the 
Duke of Buckingham has had to appeal to English charity, and 
that the Viceroy has had to descend from the clouds of Simla to 
reform and almost to supersede the administration of Madras 
and Mysore? We hear of nothing but misery and failure, of 
insufficient pay and rations, and we are told that Sir Richard 
Temple forced all this upon the unwilling local Government and 
its officers.” ’ 

We should hardly have approached so very disagreeable a 
subject if it were not forced upon us by the storm of attack upon 
Sir Richard and his famine policy which has raged in the 
Madras papers for many months, and has not been without 
echoes in England, especially since the Viceroy appeared 10 
person upon the scene of action. A notable instance appears I 
a letter signed “Indicus” which appeared in the “ Times” of 
October 16; and the “Madras Civilian,” from whose able 
pamphlet we have already quoted, though he writes with studied 
care and moderation, evidently thinks that the terrible loss of 
life which has occurred * was chiefly due to the ill-judged 





* The available returns show a death rate in the Madras Presidency of 
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economies of Sir Richard. With the personal defence of that 
very able officer we have nothing to do;—no man who serves 
Her Majesty is better able to take care of himself; and it is 
evident that he has already completely justified his conduct in 
the eyes of his official superiors. So far, however, as the policy 
which we have! expounded is implicated, we are bound to show 
why it did not succeed in Madras. The fact is, that it did not 
there get the same fair trial ; and the reasons of this were both 
personal and local, but chiefly the former. One of the most 
curious lies a good way back. ‘The reader will probably 
remember the case of Mr. Leeds, a magistrate in the North- 
West Provinces, who was punished by Lord Lytton for passing 
what the latter considered too light a sentence on a Mr. Fuller. 
The subject has been discussed ad nauseam already, and we shall 
only remark that such severe action towards an officer who had 
admittedly acted within the law and to the best of his judg- 
ment, did very seriously disturb the official mind throughout 
India ; for, apart from the constitutional question involved, no 
officer knowing himself fallible and unacquainted with the pre- 
cise views which Government might take up upon any given 
matter felt himself secure from the like. 

The storm was, however, subsiding, and men were getting 
into the opinion that such a case was not likely to occur again, 
when one very analogous turned up in Madras. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s Government passed a sentence 
which amounted almost to professional ruin on a Mr. Weld. 
We do not here propose to review this unfortunate business, or 
to express an opinion as to whether the Government or Mr. Weld 
and his local colleagues and superiors were in‘ the right. What 
is certain is, that the question was so very open, that the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council, an assembly of grave and reverend seniors, 
as little given to debateJor difference as any such body in the 
world, divided upon it 5 to 6; one of the very Madras coun- 
cillors who had punished Mr. Weld voting in the majority,—a 
case closely analogous to that of a judge sitting in appeal on his 
own judgment. 

The result was a renewal of all the uneasiness which had 
begun to die away, and this feeling must naturally have been 
strongest in Madras, where alone the local Government had 
shown itself disposed not only to copy but to exceed the Vice- 
tegal example. It may easily be understood how paralysing 





183,000 odd over the average ; from this should be deducted as due to 
cholera and other diseases independent of ‘famine, probably 20,000; but 
probably at least 10,000 have escaped registration. 
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this must have been to the initiative of the district officers at 
an emergency which demanded the greatest mutual confidence 
throughout all ranks of the administration.* 

The local circumstances of the two Presidencies were not dis- 
similar. The crops which failed were the same in both, and the 
people of the most severely affected Bombay districts belong to 
Dravidian races close akin to those of the Southern Presidency. 
The systems of revenue management, though differing in many 
details, are alike in general outline; and there is not a line in 
the “ Madras Civilian’s” six introductory pages which we might 
not have inserted in the beginning of this paper. 

It should be said, however, that the Madras Government does 
not employ nearly so strong an European staff as that of Bom- 
bay, and depends a great deal on native agency. A sarcastic 
military officer acquainted with both said, “In Bombay, the 
sheristedars (head native clerks) do as much as the sahibs will 
let them, and in Madras the sahibs do as much as the sher- 
istedars will let them.” The remark, though not without the 
exaggeration inseparable from epigram, illustrates an important 
matter from the point of view of a shrewd external spectator. 
The initial steps taken were alike in both Presidencies, but here 
the similitude ceased once for all. For the Government of 
Madras, with that strange tendency to follow Northern prece- 
dent which it had shown in the Weld case, suddenly, “ with 
the example of the Bengal Government in 1874 before them, 
made arrangements with a local firm in Madras for the purchase 
of 35,000 tons of rice.” + A moment’s reflection might have 
told them that this quantity, though quite insignificant as a food 
supply, was enough completely to paralyse the energies of the 
small local dealers, whom the Bombay Government was at that 
very time encouraging and stimulating by all means in its 
power. 

At this time, the district officials had, says their spokesman, 
“received little or no assistance, and it was by no means rare 
Jor one single European officer to have the sole charge of over 
Jour thousand square miles.” A charge by no means too great 





* It was stated, even after Lord Lytton had gone down to Madras, that 
the relief committees were near breaking down, because it was understood 
that Government did not wish its servauts to meddle with them, and that 
orders had to be issued authorising them to render assistance. In Bombay, 
the district officers assisted, and even controlled, and,‘where needful, super- 
seded, the private committees, of their own motion and without waiting 
for orders. These, however, were issued early in the year, for the sake of 
uniformity, and to define relative duties, : 

+ “Madras Civilian,” p. 9. 
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for a well-mounted man in time of peace and plenty, but just 
about 300 per cent. beyond the power of a famine officer. 

The Government, however, gave up (probably under imperial 
pressure) its premature importations, and tried with ultimate 
success to restore trade. In Bellary, perhaps the worst district, 
prices were, towards the end of the famine, so much lower than 
in the not distant Bombay district of Kaladgi, that grain was 
actually exported thither. But the old failure to comprehend 
and provide for the emergency still showed itself. While Sir 
Philip Wodehouse and General Kennedy were organising their 
forces and fighting for their principles with Mr. Hope, the Duke 
of Buckingham was actually yachting in a Government steamer 
about the Bay of Bengal, diring his armorial splendours on 
state howdas at Delhi (whither the Bombay Governor only went 
for the shortest time consistent with respect to the occasion), and 
visiting Sir Richard ‘Temple at Calcutta. 

It is no wonder that, as the ‘‘ Madras Civilian” writes (p. 13), 
“the distress had assumed proportions quite beyond the calcula- 


: tions of every one. The actual numbers on the works were four 


times as great as had been expected. Under these circumstances, 
it may be supposed that there was as yet no uniformity of 
system.” (The italics here and supra are ours.) 

“The affairs of each district and division of a district were 
left in the hands of the civilian in charge; and each had to 
select the works he thought most fitted, and to organise such a 
system of supervision as he was best able with the few materials 
at hand.” Add that “the local officers” (for fear of cholera) 
“endeavoured to scatter them so that not more than 1500 or 
2000 coolies should be at work in one place,” which of course 
increased the difficulty of supervision to the unhappy civilians, 
unable, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, to be in two places at once. 
This was the chaos into which Sir Richard Temple alighted in 
January 1877, and proceeded to preach economy. It is probable 
that he also preached uniformity, organisation, concentration, 
and a few other of the doctrines which he had seen practised 
with good effect in Bombay ; but the fact that he did preach the 
reduction of wages and the grant of relief only to those in abso- 
lute need furnished a good excuse for throwing on the shoulders 
of that unpopular virtue, economy, all the failure due to want of 
initiative, of foresight, and of system. It was not his business 
to furnish the Government of Madras with officers to carry out 
the policy he recommended, but theirs to understand that more 
hands were required, and to apply to the Viceroy for them. A 
good deal has been said about his departure from the lines of 
1874. We have already remarked that Sir Richard Temple’s 
Virtues, including his consistency, are not in our charge; but 
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surely it is unfair to taunt a statesman with a growth of mind 
which involves treachery to no party; and it must be well 
understood by this time that if Sir Richard Temple were to 
advocate a recurrence to the mad extravagance of the Bengal 
Famine at every recurrence of that calamity, he would become a 
very dangerous neighbour to the Indian Exchequer. The virtue 
of such consistency would be rather more than doubtful. 

The economical policy inculcated by him, and carried out in 
Madras to a much less extent than in Bombay, failed just as the 
old extravagant policy had failed before his arrival, just as it has 
failed again when recurred to after his departure, because the 
organisation necessary to manage a famine at all was wanting; 
because the Government had failel to study and understand the 
lessons of the past half century,* and not only failed to put their 
house in order for the coming trial, but endeavoured with their 
weak and loose machinery to carry out an amount of relief which 
the exchequer of no State could undertake. 

To recapitulate, the lessons of the Bombay Famine are, that 
our improved communications and wealth have put it in our power ' 
to foresee and deal with a famine by slightly reorganising and 
reinforcing our executive, by practising the strictest economy, 
and by enlisting in our aid, by encouragement and negative 
compulsion, all the forces of our subjects. Two distinguished 
writers have, since the “Times” made the remarks quoted in 
the beginning of this paper, come forward to show that meteoro- 
logical and astronomical science can be called to our aid as 
sentries; and a third has well sketched out the great works 
which must form a part of our progress in India during the 
remainder of this century. British India is very young yet, and 
there is every prospect that, as time goes on, the gradual advance 
of the country will make each succeeding visitation of the sort 
less terrible than its predecessors. 





* Even so able a writer as the “ Madras Civilian” quotes Munro, who 
administered the ‘ceded districts in 1803-4, as an authority upon whose 
example men were justified in relying in 1876. He might as well have 
quoted Lord Nelson in favour of the stability of the “ Inflexible.” 
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Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Epwarp L. PIERCE. 
2 Vols. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1878. 


Fr is one of the accidents of political life, both in England and 

America, that men who in their day exercised great influence 
on the legislation and administration of their country never 
attained office, but nevertheless will stand out more prominently 
on the pages of history than many members of the official hier- 
archy even of the highest rank. The Earl of Liverpool was 
Premier for fifteen years. Richard Cobden was never in office at 
all; yet who can doubt that when the history of the nineteenth 
century is read hereafter, the reformer of our commercial 
legislation, the first parliamentary advocate of international 
arbitration, will fill a far more prominent position than he whom 
Lord Beaconsfield called “The Arch -Mediocrity.” In America, 
Daniel Webster four times sought a nomination for the Presidency, 
and each time failed ; yet the name of Daniel Webster fills, and we 
believe will continue to fill, a far higher position in American 
history than the names of his rivals, General Harrison, James K. 
Polk, General Taylor, and Franklin Pierce, who successively filled 
the presidential chair of the American Union. The distinguished 
man whose life is now before us is another and perhaps more 
striking instance of the same kind. Charles Sumner was not only 
never President, but never even a member of any Cabinet. 
Webster was twice Secretary of State, but the highest posts Sum- 
ner ever held were those of United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and when in the Senate, Chairman of its Committee on 
Foreign Relations during Mr. Lincoln’s Presidency; but in the 
memories of his countrymen and in the history of his time the 
name of Sumner stands, and will continue to stand, far higher 
than that of Webster. “There are,” said Mr. Disraeli in re- 
ference to the death of Mr. Cobden, “some members of Parliament 
who, though they may not be present in the body, are still 
members of this House, who are independent of dissolutions, of the 
caprice of constituencies, and even of the course of time.” We 
think the spirit of these words is applicable to Charles Sumner, 
He, next to William Lloyd Garrison, stands highest amongst that 
group of men and women, 

“On Fame’s eternal beadroll worthy to be filed,”, 


who were so vividly sketched by Harriet Martineau in the 
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pages of this Review,” who raised the slavery question out of 
the region of mere politics, and made it strike a far deeper- 
toned chord, arresting the religious feeling of the country, 
taking strong hold on the consciences of men, and who in the 
end rooted out the accursed thing from the land. The life of 
such a man cannot fail to be interesting. The book before us, 
however, gives only an account of Sumner’s early career, and of 
his training for the public life in which he afterwards played so 
distinguished a part. The memoir closes with the year 1845, in 
which he delivered at Boston his memorable address on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” ‘‘Had he died before this event,” 
says his biographer, “his memory would have been only a tradition 
with the few early friends who survived him. The 4th of July 
1845, a day ever memorable with him, gave him a national and 
more than national fame. Student though he was to the last, he 
now went forth from the seclusion of a scholar’s chamber, well 
trained by self-discipline and strong in purpose and hope, to 
enter upon the work which God had appointed him to do” 
(Memoir, ii. p. 384). After this it is somewhat disappointing to 
find the memoir concludes with these words, “ How well it was 
done, with what courage, perseverance, and power, is written in 
the fourteen volumes of his works, which begin with the effort of 
this day, and in the history of his country for the twenty-three 
years he stood in the Senate as the Tribune of human rights” 
(ii. p. 384). It is only, therefore, of his private life and his less 
memorable years that we have any account. We have found so 
much to instruct andinterest us in these two volumes, that we can but 
cherish the hope that Mr. Pierce may. be induced to give them their 
proper complement in a memoir of Sumner’s public life and labours, 

Charles Sumner was descended from one of the Puritan families 
who emigrated to America towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Sumners first settled at Dorchester (Massachusetts), 
and various branches of the family remained at Dorchester and at 
Milton, in the same State, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, They “were generally farmers, owning considerable 
estates in fee-simple, and blessed beyond the usual measure with 
large families of children.” Charles Sumner’s grandfather, Job 
Sumner, served with distinction in the War of Independence, and 
obtained the rank of major in the United States Army. “He 
was,” says our author, “a man of genuine courage, adventurous 
spirit, and capacity for affairs, generous with his money, and faith- 
ful in all trusts. He took life merrily and rejected the severity of 
the Puritan standards” (i. p. 10). His son, Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, the father of Charles Sumner, entered Harvard College 


“ Westminster Review, December 1838, Art. “The Martyr Age of the 
United States.” : 
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schoolmaster, he settled down to the practice of the law, and was 
admitted an attorney of the Court of Common Pleas at Boston in 
July 1801. In his early years he took an active part in politics, 
and was a frequent writer and speaker. His first political speech 
was made so far back as.1804 ; it was a plea for the integrity of 
the Union, for “a common love of all its sections, for faith in 
popular government, and. for confidence in the national adminis- 
tration, and in Mr. Jefferson, its head.” He was Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts for the years 1806-7 and 
1810-11. In this last period he was officially associated with his 
early friend Joseph Story, then Speaker of the House, which 
office he resigned to become judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. While holding this last office he composed his 
“Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence” and his other legal 
works, which are of the highest authority both in England and 
America, Mr. Sumner was married in 1810 to Relief Jacob of 
Hanover. Of this marriage there were issue nine children, of 
whom the eldest, Charles, the subject of this memoir, and his 

twin sister, Matilda, were born in Boston, January 6, 1811. The 
family seem to have been in straitened circumstances until 1825, 

when Mr. Sumner was appointed Sheriff of Suffolk County, which 
office he continued to hold until shortly before his death, which 

took place in 1839. He seems to have been a man of just and 
conscientious but rigid and cheerless nature, who imposed an iron 
rule at home which bore heavily on his elder sons. Charles when 
grown up ventured to intercede on behalf of the younger children 

for a milder rule. His intervention, though not altogether in- 
effectual, was resented, and from that time no communication 

passed between the father and the son. The father was a well- 

read lawyer, and a scholarly man for his time. “He took pains 

to lead his son Charles and his other children to the studies which 

he had himself pursued, teaching them, as their minds developed, 

to love history and all knowledge. Other homes enjoyed more 

of luxury, but his was enriched at least with the atmosphere of 

culture” (i. p. 28). Like most of the more educated men in Boston 

at that day, the elder Sumner attended an Unitarian Church, but 

“his religious belief was quite indefinite,and he was indulgent to all 

shades of doctrine.” After his appointments Sheriff, he thought 

himself bound to abstain from all political action; but he was 

always an Anti-slavery man. His papers contain abundant evidence 

of his strong sympathy with the Anti-slavery movement; and 

he was accused of allowing this sympathy to interfere with the 

execution of his duties as Sheriff. It was said that,in a case of 

reclamation of slaves under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, he 

permitted or connived at their escape. Accused of having expressed 

[Vol. CIX. No. CCXV.]}—New Senigs, Vol. LIII. No. I. L 
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his sympathy with the fugitives to their counsel, he replied, 
“Whether I addressed Mr. Sewall as it is said, I cannot tell ; but 
I should be ashamed of myself if I did not wish that every person 
claimed as a slave might be proved to be a freeman, which is the 
purport of the words attributed to me” (i. p. 25). His fore- 
cast discerned the conflict in which his son was to bear so great a 
part. So far back as 1820, speaking to a neighbour. on slavery, 
he said, “ Our children’s heads will some day be broken on a 
cannon-ball on this question.” He was a promoter of the Common 
School movement, of temperance, and restrictive legislation on the 
liquor traffic. His wife, whose Puritan descent was indicated by 
her quaint Christian name, “‘ Relief,” is described as “ equal, even 
imperturbable, in her temperament—a woman of excellent sense, 
and of unusual skill in domestic economies” (i. p. 30). The father 
did not live to see his son’s public career ; the mother lived through 
all its most striking portion, and survived the subjugation of the 
Rebel States. 

Such were the home influences to which the childhood and 
youth of Charles Sumner were subject, of which we shall see abun- 
dant manifestations in his character and after-life. 

After his first visit to Europe, and he had become intimate with 
men who had received the intellectual training, and in many cases 
won the honours, of Oxford and Cambridge, and who had after- 
wards received the further training of Parliament and the bar, he 
was accustomed to speak of his education as “ defective.” 

“T hope,” he wrote from Italy in 1839, “that Horace,” his 
younger brother, “ when grown up, will not smart as I do under 
the mortification of a defective education ” (ii. p. 98). 

It was during this, his first visit to Europe, and while he suffered 
from the imperfect way in which modern languages were taught in 
America, that he wrote from Venice to his and his father’s friends, 
Judge Story and the Sumners, “ Let a boy,” he wrote, “ acquire 
one thing well, and he gets a standard of excellence to which he 
will endeavour to bring up his other knowledge ; and, moreover, 
he will be aware of his deficiencies by observing the difference 
between what he knows well and what he knows indifferently. 
Let the requisites for admission be doubled, and subject all can- 
didates for degrees to a most rigid examination. We must make 
a beginning, and where can it be done better than at Harvard.’ 
We are glad to learn from the editor's note on this. letter that in 
American colleges, and especially in Harvard, great. changes, have 
been made since 1839 in the direction to. which Sumner then 
pointed.” So strongly did Sumner feel the importance of educa 
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tion, that on his father’s death he devoted whatever present or 
future interest he had in his father’s property to the purpose of 
giving his sisters the best education America could afford (ii. p. 
103). If Sumner’s education was not equal to that which he would 
have received had he been sent first to an English public school 
and afterwards to an University, yet it was as good an education 
as any young American of his day and generation could receive 
in his own country. His father originally intended to give 
him a common English education only, but the boy showed a 
sort of instinct for classical knowledge, and of his own free will 
bought with a few pence he had saved a Latin Grammar and a 
Liber Primus. ‘He studied them privately out of school, and 
one morning surprised his father by appearing with the books and 
showing his ability to recite from them. His father, impressed per- 
haps by this incident, decided to put him in the classical course 
provided by the public schools” (i. p. 36). At the close of August 
1821, Sumner was therefore entered in the Boston Latin School. 
At school he gave no promise of a remarkable career. “ He was 
not,” writes a schoolfellow, “always attentive to his studies at 
school, that is, to the specially appointed lessons in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, But we boys felt the superiority of his mind 
and education, though we could get above him at times in school 
rank, I used to look at him with wonder as I heard him talk 
on subjects I knew nothing of. He had a full sense of his own 
knowledge, yet he never intruded it upon his fellows or showed 
any self-conceit.” } 

He was always thoughtful, studious, and fond of reading ; little 
given to sports, but fond of swimming; rarely seen playing with 
his mates; but, while thoughtful and somewhat reserved, he was 
in no respect severe or unsympathetic, and was liked by his school- 
fellows. His private pursuit was the study of history, reading it 
not in an easy, careless way, but with earnest attention, with maps 
spread out before him. When fourteen years old he wrote a com- 
pendium of English history from Cesar’s conquest to 1801. The 
schoolfellow whom we have before quoted gives us an illustration 
of the thoroughness of Sumner’s self-education, and of his com- 
bined study of history and geography :— 


He fell into a dispute one day in the middle of the class exercises 
with an ill-natured teacher, who undertook to put him down for igno- 
tance on some point of geography—a branch not studied in the school, 
or made the subject of examination or admission. Sumner, then about 
tleven years of age, replied with spirit that ‘he could answer any ques- 
tion which the teacher might put tohim. The teacher bethought him- 
self a moment, and going to his table, and looking up what he esteemed 
‘difficulty, asked him where Cumana was. The boy replied instantly 
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with a full and correct answer, and no further question was asked” 
(i. pp. 39, 40), 


If Sumner’s school career was not distinguished, it was suff- 
ciently meritorious to gain several prizes; and at the close of his 
five years’ course (August 23, 1826) he was one of six scholars who 
each received at the hands of John Quincy Adams, then President 
of the United States, the decoration of the Franklin medal. It 
now became necessary to choose for him some trade or profession. 
Owing to his limited means, the father designed him for some 
occupation in which he could earn his livelihood sooner than in 
one of the learned professions. The inclination of the future 
author of “ The True Grandeur of Nations” was for a military life. 
It was thought hopeless to apply for his admission into the 
National Military Academy at West Point, His father therefore 
wrote to Captain Partridge, the head of what was called “The 
American Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy,” at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, who had advertised that he wished to “ employ” 
some lads in the institution. In this letter Mr. Sumner wrote :— 





“‘ My means enable me only to think of usefulness. I wish him to 
learn all of agriculture, arithmetic, and bookkeeping he conveniently 
can by a year’s attendance, service, and study at your institution ; also 
something, and as much as you think proper, in the elements of soldier- 
ship ; but, sir, if I send him at all, it must be on a footing of those 
who seek employment, according to that notice of yours which I have 
recently read, and I wish to know, before you see him, on what terms 
he would probably be received, and to what employment he would pro- 
bably be put that would be serviceable to you and not disagreeable to 
his feelings—feelings that do not incline him to become improperly 
burden on you or on me, or to ordinary menial services, that would 
injure him in the estimation of those lads who are now his associates, 
among whom he is destined to earn his living, and, I hope, to sustain 
a respectable rank.” 


The change in his father’s circumstances, consequent on his 
appointment to the shrievalty of Suffolk County, relieved Sumner 
from the necessity of seeking such employment. An application 
was now made to the Secretary of War for a West Point cadet- 
ship, but Bellona was not to have him for one of her worshippers; 
it was unsuccessful, and he began his studies as a freshman at 
Harvard College, September 1, 1826. Of his college career we 
find the following estimates given by fellow-students :— 


“Though reasonably attentive,” writes one, “ to his college studies, 
and rarely absent from the recitations, I do not think that, as a0 
undergraduate, he was distinguished for close application to his college 
studies. Having been much better fitted for college, especially in 
Latin and Greek, than the majority of his class, he continued to mait- 
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tain a very high rank in both the ancient and modern languages 
through his whole collegiate course. 

“ He stood also very well in elocution, English composition, and the 
rest of his theoretical pursuits. In the last year of his college course 
he failed in all the more abstruse and difficult mathematics, 

“His memory was uncommonly retentive, and it was sometimes said 
of him that he committed to memory, so as to be able to repeat by rote, 
some of the more difficult problems in mathematics, with but little 
apprehension of their import. Morally, so far as I have ever heard, 
his character while a member of college was without reproach” (i. p. 5). 


Another writes :— 


“Sumner had been accustomed to literary society from his youth, 
and was brought up among books, so that study was with him a kind 
of second nature, He never studied, as many young men do, for col- 
lege honours, but for love of study, and for cultivating his mind—well 
disciplined and refined at that early age. He was by no means what, 
in our college days, was denominated a dig—one who has to study 
from morning till night and bring nothing to pass. In his declama- 
tions I always noticed a great degree of earnestness, with an entire 
freedom from any effort to make a dash: It was the same type of 
subdued eloquence inseparable from the man which he has often put 
forth on real and important actions in his public life. ... He wasa 
person of remarkable readiness and self-possession. He was always 
careful to lead an exemplary and blameless life, full of kindly feelings, 
and ready to say a pleasant word to all, and punctilious in all the pro- 
prieties which refined society is accustomed to observe ” (i. pp. 58, 59). 


This last-mentioned characteristic led to his great social success 
when in after-years he visited England. 

Though his college career, like his school course, was not bril- 
liant, yet, as in the one case, so in the other, it was not without 
distinction. In his senior year he competed for the Bowdoin prize, 
the subject given being, “ The Present Character of the Inhabitants 
of New England, as resulting from the Civil, Literary, and Religious 
Institutions of the First Settlers.” He sent in his dissertation signed 
“A Son of New England,” and received the second prize of thirty 
dollars ; these he laid out in the purchase of books, among which 
were Byron’s poems, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Burton’s “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” Hazlitt’s “‘ Select British Poets,” and Har- 
vey’s “Shakespeare.” ‘ The last two” (says his biographer, i. p. 51) 
“were kept during life on his desk or table ready for use, and the 
Shakespeare was found open on the day of his death as he had left 
it, with his mark between the leaves, At the third part of ‘‘ Henry 
VI.” his pencil had noted the passage— 


‘Would I were dead ! if God’s goodwill were so ; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe.’” 
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Those who are acquainted with Sumner’s writings and speeches 
will not be surprised to learn that— 


“‘ The tradition is that Sumner’s dissertation suffered in the com- 
parison” (with the other essays we presume) “from its great length. Its 
style, while well formed, lacks the felicity of expression and fastidious- 
ness in the choice of language which mark his compositions in mature 
life. In method it is manly and serious, never trivial, but wanting in 
condensation. [We may remark in passing, that the power of conden- 
sing was lacking in Sumner to the last day of his life.] He was, asa 
living class-mate remarks, too ‘full of matter.’ His citations and ex- 
tracts show that he left nothing unread which could illustrate the sub- 
ject, and that his reading in English literature was beyond that of 
most undergraduates. On the whole, the dissertation, while creditable 
to his industry and thoughtfulness, does not foreshadow a distinguished 
career as a writer. Although doing justice to the Puritans in many 
respects, he dwells with some impatience on their narrowness and reli- 
gious eccentricities” (i. p. 56). 





Macaulay’s essay on Milton had appeared, of course anony- 
mously, in the “ Edinburgh Review” of August 1825, and bearing 
in mind the antipathy which, as we shall see, Sumner afterwards 
felt towards Macaulay, it is curious to note that Sumner, in his 


- dissertation, slightingly refers to Macaulay’s essay as “the apo- 


theosis of the Puritans in the pages of one of the British journals” 
(ibid., note 1). Later in life, when bearing the labour and heat of 
the Anti-slavery conflict, and “dealing with the great issues of 
right and duty,” his views of the Puritan Fathers of his State be- 
came modified, and his speech at the Plymouth Festival in 1853, 
“The Finger-point from Plymouth Rock,” as it is called in his 
collected works, is a graceful and eloquent tribute to their stern 
and rugged virtues (ibid., note). 

At this time the people of Boston were generally primitive in 
their mode of living, and the town was more like a large village 
than a city. In accordance with the simple habits of his neigh- 
bours, Sumner, during a vacation tour, travelled on foot, In 1829 
he, with four class-mates, travelled, “with knapsacks on their 
backs and umbrellas in their hands,” to Lake Champlain. More 
than thirty years afterwards, at a dinner at Northampton of the 
Hampshire County Agricultural Society, he thus described this 
tour. The extract is a good specimen of his later style of speak- 


ing :— 


“T cannot forget the first time that I looked upon this beautiful 
valley, where river, meadow, and hill contribute to the charm. With 
several of my class-mates I made a pedestrian excursion through Mas- 
sachusetts. Starting from Cambridge, we passed by way of Sterling 
and Barre to Amherst, where, arriving weary and footsore, we refreshed 
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ourselves at the evening prayer in the college chapel. From Amherst 
we walked to Northampton, and then, ascending Mount Holyoke, saw 
the valley of Connecticut spread out before us, with river of silver 
winding through meadows of gold. It was a scene of enchantment, 
and time has not. weakened the impression it made. From Northamp- 
ton we walked to Deir Field, sleeping near Bloody Brook, and then to 
Greenfield, where we turned off by Coleraine, through dark woods and 
over hills to Bennington in Vermont. The whole excursion was deeply 
interesting, but no part more so than your valley. Since then I have 
been a traveller at home and abroad, but I know no similar scene of 
greater beauty. I have seen the meadows of Lombardy, and those 
historic rivers the Rhine and the Arno, and that stream of Charente 
which Henry IV. called the most beautiful of France ; also those Scot- 
tish rivers so famous in legend and song, and the exquisite fields and 
sparkling waters of Lower Austria, but my youthful joy in the land- 
scape which I witnessed from the neighbouring hilltop has never been 
surpassed in any kindred scene. Other places are richer in the asso- 
ciations of history, but you have enough already in what nature has 
done without waiting for any further illustration ” (i. p. 70). 


The history of Sumner’s college career is thus summed up by 
Mr. Pierce :— 


“Tf, when entering college, he aspired, as there is reason to believe, 
to high rank in his class, he soon gave up any ambition of this kind. 
He studied well such text-books as he liked, neglecting the rest. If 
he did not outrank others in the appointed studies, he had no rival in 
his devotion to miscellaneous literature. He delighted in Scott’s 
novels, but most of all in Shakespeare, from whom he was perpetually 
quoting in conversation and letters. No student of his class when he 
left college had read as widely. His memory, both of thought and 
language, was remarkable, and he imitated with ease an author's style, 
Most of Sumner’s class-mates do not appear to have anticipated for 
him more than ordinary success in life, but those who knew him best 
were impressed with his love of books, and with something in his tone 
and manner which gave assurance that he would make his mark in the 
world. This feeling grew stronger near the end of his college course, 
and particularly after the announcement of his successful competition 
for a Bowdoin prize” (i. p. 40). 


Sumner passed the year following his leaving college at home, 
studying many hours daily, and keeping aloof from society, Ma- 
thematics, to which, as already stated, he gave very little attention 
in college, he now felt to be a necessary part of a complete educa- 
tion, and he therefore determined to overcome his deficiencies, 
but he does not seem to have kept ‘up the study more than five 
months. He was undecided as to what profession he should 
follow. A very short experience of what he termed “the harassing, 
throat-cutting, mind-dissolving duties, pounding knowledge into 
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heads which have no appetency for it, and enduring the arguing 
of urchin boys, and all those other ills to which schoolmaster flesh 
is heir,” convinced him that that was not his vocation. He be- 
came warmly interested in “the great and good cause of Anti- 
masonry,” on which subject the American mind was at that time 
much agitated. 

He continued the practice of literary composition, and gained a 
prize from the ‘‘ Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge” for an essay on commerce. The prize took the form of 
Lieber’s “ Encyclopedia Americana,” valued at thirty dollars. It 
was presented to Sumner by Daniel Webster, the president of the 
society, and then United States senator for Massachusetts. In 
announcing Sumner to a meeting of the society as the winner of 
the prize, Webster remarked that “the public held a pledge of 
him,” and added other kindly expressions. Neither of them 
thought at that time that the pledge would be afterwards re- 
deemed by Sumner succeeding Webster in the Senate, and acquir- 
ing a purer and more enduring fame than his, At length Sumner 
decided on the law as his profession. The spirit in which he 
entered on his legal studies appears in a letter from which we 
make this extract :— 


“Your method and application are to me an assurance that the 
studies of the law office will be fruitful ; but excuse the impertinence 
of a friend. I fear that Blackstone and his train will usurp your mind 
too much, to the exclusion of all cultivation of polite letters, The 
more I think of this last point, the more important it seems to me in 
the education of a lawyer. ‘Study law hard, said Pinckney, ‘but 
study polite letters as hard.’ So also says Story. The fact is, I look 
upon a mere lawyer, a reader of cases and cases alone, as one of the 
veriest wretches in the world. Dry items and facts, argumentative 
reports, and details of pleading, must incrust the mind with somewhat 
of their own rust. A lawyer must be a man of polish, with an 
omnium gatherum of knowledge. There is no branch of study or 
thought but what he can summon to his aid, if his resources allow it. 
What is the retailer of law facts by the side of the man who invests 
his legal acquisitions in the fair garments of an elegantly informed 
mind? Every argument of the latter is heightened by the threads of 
illustration and allusion which he weaves with it. Besides, it is more 
profitable as to legal knowledge for a student to devote but a portion 
-of his time to the law. A continued application to it would jade the 
mind, so that it would falter under the burden imposed by its own 
ardour. There must be a relaxation for a scholar, which will be found 
in a change of studies” (i. p. 87). 


Such was his advice to his friend, and such was the manner in 


which he himself studied the law, but he felt that the minutest _ 


business details of the profession must also be mastered. 
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“My own reflections,” he wrote to the same friend, “and the advice 
of others, tell me that it is better to study with one whose business is 
other than that of a counsellor. The drudgery, writ-making, &c., of 
an office is what a young student ought to undergo. Give me my first 
year and a half in the entirely theoretical studies of a law school, and 
my remainder in a thronged business office, where I can see the law 
in those shapes in which a young lawyer can alone see and practise it. 
It is years which make the counsellor” (i. p. 87). 


With these views and feelings Sumner joined the Law School 
at Harvard University, Ist September 1831. The professors 
were at that time Mr. Justice Story and John H. Ashmun. Story’s 
learning, copious speech, enthusiasm for the profession, and kindly 
interest in the students under his care, are well known, Ashmun, 
who died during Sumner’s course, is stated to have been remark- 
able for his acumen and logical method. He “insisted always on 
definiteness of thought and exactness of expression, and was in 
the habit of testing the knowledge of his favourite pupils by close 
scrutiny and criticism” (i. p. 90). This was exactly the disci- 
pline which Sumner, with his disposition to too diffusive study, 
required. We have mentioned the official connection and the 
personal friendship which existed between Mr. Justice Story and 
the elder Sumner. A still more intimate friendship sprung up 
between the Judge and Charles Sumner. “I have in some sort,” 
wrote the Judge to him, “as the Scotch would say, an heritable 
tight to your friendship.” ‘The Judge admired Sumner’s zeal in 
study, enjoyed his society, and regarded him like a son. Sum- 
ner conceived a profound respect for the Judge’s character and 
learning, and was fascinated by his personal qualities. This 
friendship entered .very largely into Sunmer’s life, and for many 
years gave direction to his thoughts and ambition” (i. p. 91). 

On the death of Ashmun, Simon Greenleaf succeeded to the 
vacant professorship. His treatise on the “Law of Evidence” 
is as well known and as highly estimated in England as in 
America, Professor Greenleaf’s interest in Sumner was hardly 
second to Story’s, and his friendship for him continued long after 
his connection with the Law School had ceased. The elder 
Sumner gave a much needed caution to his son, “Charles, while 
you study law, be not too discursive. Study your prescribed 
course well, That is enough to make you a lawyer, You may 
bewilder your mind by taking too wide a range” (i. p. 98). Some 
of his surviving fellow-students recall that he was not thought to 
have “a legal mind.” On the other hand, Lord Brougham, a few 
years after this time, said “that he had never met with any man 
of Sumner’s age of such extensive legal knowledge and natural 
legal intellect,” and predicted “that he would prove an honour 
to the American bar” (ii. p. 83, notes). 
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The remark has been made, and we think with justice, that his 
writings, both in his early and his later years, show that he pre- 
ferred to write upon the literature of the law rather than upon 
the law itself. “He is,” wrote one of his friends to another, “ to 
the law what he used to be to history, a repertory of facts to 
which we might all resort” (i. p. 99). His memory was not less 
extraordinary than his industry. Story said of him, “He hasa 
wonderful memory ; ke keeps all his knowledge in order, and can 
put his hand on it in a moment.” During his course in the Law 
School he acted as librarian, and successfully competed for a 
Bowdoin prize offered to resident graduates for the best disserta- 
tion on the theme, “Are the most important changes in society 
effected gradually, or by violent revolutions?” The spirit in 
which he dealt with his subject may be inferred from the motto 
prefixed to his essay, taken from the “ Agricola” of Tacitus, “ Per 
intervalla ac spiramenta temporum” (i. p. 95). ‘The dissertation,” 
says Mr. Pierce, “ bears the marks of haste in composition and is 
marred by digressions. .. . While not falling below the similar 
efforts of clever young men, it is not prophetic of future dis- 
tinction” (i. pp. 105-107). 

He studied so severely and continuously that his friends feared 
that his health would fail. 

He now began a career as an author. While still at the Law 
School he contributed two articles on legal subjects to the “ North 
American Review,” and he also sent to the “ American Jurist” 
the first of a long series of contributions, The ‘‘ Jurist” wasa 
law periodical of high rank, and numbered among its contributors 
many men of eminence at the American bar. The subject of 
Sumner’s ‘first contribution was a review of a: lecture at King’s 
College, London, by Professor J. J. Park, on “Courts of Equity.” 
It defined at some length, and with happy illustrations, the dis- 
tinction between law and equity, and is described by Story, in 
his “ Equity Jurisprudence,” as a “forcible exposition of the pre- 
valent errors on the subject,” and “as full of useful comment 
and research,” 

Mr. W. W. Story, the Judge’s son, supplies an interesting sketch 
of Sumner at this time, from which we make the following 
extract :-— 


“He had little imagination or fancy, and better. loved strong, 
manly sentiments and thoughts within the range of the understanding, 
and solid facts and statements of principles. . . . He was without 
those tastes which are almost universal with men of his age. As for 
dancing, I think he never danced a step in his life. Of all men! 
ever knew at his age, he was the least susceptible to the charms of 
women. . . . It was in vain for the loveliest and liveliest girl to seek 
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to absorb his attention. . . . Though he was an interesting talker, he 
had no lightness of hand. He was kindly of nature, interested in 
everything, but totally put off his balance by the least persiflage, and 
if it was tried on him, his expression was one of complete astonish- 
ment. He was never ready at a retort, tacked slowly like a frigate 
when assaulted by stinging feluccas, and was at this time almost 
impervious to a joke. He had no humour himself, and little sense of 
it in others; and his jests, when he tried to make one, were rather 
cumbrous. But in plain sailing no one could be better or more 
agreeable. He was steady and studious, and though genial, serious in 
his character. . . . I do not think in his earlier years he had any 
great ambition. That developed itself afterwards. Circumstances 
and accidents forced him forward to the van, and he became a leader 
terribly in earnest. He had the same high-mindedness, the same 
single aim at justice and truth, the same inflexible faith and courage 
then, that ever after characterised him.” 


We may add to this sketch, that neither while at College or 
at the Law School did Sumner show any signs of that power of 
public speaking which he displayed in his later years. On the 
contrary, in his appearances at the Moot Courts and the debating 
society connected with the Law School, he showed a want of such 
power. He was not fluent in speech, and felt a difficulty in 
selecting fit words to express his thoughts. A friend whom he 
consulted on this subject advised “a simpler style, with less effort 
and consciousness, and the rejection of large words, sesquipedalia 
verba (to which you know you are addicted), and uncommon, 
brilliant, and Gibbonic phrases. ... You do not stumble, you 
utter rapidly enough. To be sure, you have not the forrens 
dicendi, and that is a very fortunate thing ” (i. p. 94). 

From his letters of this period we make this extract, on account 
of its prediction of the civil war, not, however, to be fulfilled 
until nearly thirty years had elapsed. The proclamation referred 
to is President Andrew Jackson’s of December 1852, upon the 
occasion of the ordinance passed by South Carolina nullifying, so 
far as that State was concerned, an Act of Congress. 


“We are truly in a sad state. Civil war, in a portentous cloud, 
hangs over us. South Carolina, though the sorest part of our systeiu, 
is not the only part that is galled. Georgia cannot stomach the high 
Federal doctrines which the President has set forth in his proclamation, 
and upon which the stability of the country rests. That is a glorious 
document, worthy of any President. Our part of the country rejoices 
in it as a true exposition of the Constitution, and a fervid address to 
those wayward men who are now plunging us into disgrace abroad and 
misery at home” (i. p. 117). 


The Rev. Dr. Osgood, a well-known minister of the Unitarian 
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Church at New York, who saw a good deal of Sumner while a 
law student, writes of him—“ He had great strength of conviction 
on ethical subjects, and decided religious principle; and yet 
he was little theological, much less ecclesiastical” (i. p. 117). 
Sumner’s religious opinions at this time—which, so far as we 
know from these volumes or otherwise, he never changed—are 
expressed in a letter to a friend, then a student at Andover 
Theological Seminary, who had written pressing the Christian 
faith on Sumner’s attention. 


“T attended Bishop Hopkins’s lectures, and gave to them a severe 
attention. I remained, and still remain, unconvinced that Christ was 
divinely commissioned to preach a revelation to man, and that he was 
intrusted with the power of working miracles. But when I make 
this declaration, I do not mean to deny that such a being as Christ 
lived and went about doing good, or that the body of precepts which 
have come down to us as delivered by him were so delivered. I 
believe that Christ lived when and as the Gospel says; that he was 
more than man—namely, above all men who had as yet lived, and yet 
less than God ; full of the strongest sense and knowledge, and of a 
virtue superior to any which we call Roman, or Grecian, or Stoic, and 
which we best denote when, borrowing his name, we call it Christian. 
I pray you not to believe that I am insensible to the goodness and 
greatness of his character. My idea of human nature is exalted when 
I think that such a being lived and went as a man amongst men. 
And here, perhaps, the conscientious unbeliever may find good cause 
for glorifying his God, not because He sent his son into the world to 
partake of its troubles and be the herald of glad tidings, but because 
He suffered a man to be born, in whom the world should see but one 
of themselves, endowed with qualities calculated to elevate the standard 
of attainable excellence. . . . I do not think that I have any basis for 
faith to build upon. I am without religious feeling. I seldom refer 
my happiness or acquisitions to the Great Father from whose mercy 
they are derived. Of the first great commandment, then, upon which 
so much hangs, I live in perpetual uncousciousness—I will not say 
disregard, for that perhaps would imply that it was present to my 
mind. I believe, though, that my love to my neighbour—namely, my 
anxiety that my fellow-creatures should be happy—and disposition to 
serve them in their honest endeavours, is pure and strong. Certainly 
I do feel an affection for everything that God has created, and this 
feeling is my religion. ‘He prayeth well who loveth well both man 
and bird and beast,’” he adds. “TI ask you not to imagine that I am 
led into the above sentiment by the lines I have just quoted, the best 
of Coleridge’s ‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ but rather that I 
seize the lines to express and illustrate my feeling” (i. p. 118, conf. ii. 
pp. 261-267). 


This frank confession of unbelief would certainly have excluded 
its maker from avy of the churches of the Old World or the New; 
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but if, instead of the creeds and standards of the churches, we take 
the saying attributed to the author of Christianity, “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another” 
(John xiii. 45), or the test of character by which he proposed 
to test mankind at the final judgment (Matt. xxv. 31-46), 
there can be no doubt that Jesus himself would have owned 
Charles Sumner as one of his disciples in preference to many a 
rigidly orthodox follower of Luther or of Calvin. 

It would appear from a etter to his brother George, written on 
the death of their sister Mary, that Sumner was a believer in human 
immortality (ii. p. 321). 

In January 1834, Sumner entered as a student the office of 
Mr. Rand of Boston, a lawyer of great practice and extensive learn- 
ing, and possessed of a remarkably well-stored library. The 
drudgery of an office was little to Sumner’s taste, and his time 
was mostly devoted to the composition of articles for the “ Ameri- 
can Jurist.” In the May following he became one of its editors, 
and contributed more than one hundred pages to the July number. 
On one of his articles a friend made this critical remark, which was 
probably applicable to them all, “ Your article on replevin was 
learned, and well and logically expressed. It was an extraordinary 
article for a young man, but it is not practical. You seem to 
delight in the speculative in the choice of your articles.” His 
office and literary work was varied by visits to Washington and 
Philadelphia. At Washington, the friendship of Story secured 
him unusual civilities from the judges of the Supreme Court, and 
he made the acquaintance of many eminent members of the bar, 
as well as of other persons. One of these was Dr. Francis Lieber, 
a German settled in America, with whom Sumner during the 
part of his life related in these volumes kept up a constant corre- 
spondence. One of his Washington acquaintance “went so far at 
the time as to predict for him the highest judicial station, unless 
he should be diverted by literary tastes.” 

A lady thus describes his appearance and rather eccentric man- 
ners at this time :— 


“When he came to Philadelphia in 1834, he had finished his course 
at the Law School, I think; but had almost put out his eyes with hard 
study, and was forced to come away for rest. He was then a great, 
tall, lank, creature, quite heedless of the form and fashion of his garb, 
unsophisticated, everybody said, and oblivious of the propriety of wear- 
ing a hat in a city, going about in a rather shabby fur cap, but the 
fastidiousness of fashionable ladies was utterly routed by the wonder- 
ful charm of his conversation, and he was carried about triumphantly 
and introduced to all the distinguished people, young and old, who 
then made Philadelphia society so brilliant. No amount of honeying, 
however, could then affect him. His simplicity, his perfect natural- 
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ness, was what struck every one, combined with his rare culture and 
his delicious youthful enthusiasm ” (i. p. 127). 


Sumner was not impressed by the national capital. His de- 
scription of Washington is from all accounts as true now as it 
was when written forty-three years ago. He writes to his parents— 


‘“‘ Here I am in the great city, or rather the city of great design, of 
spacious and far-reaching streets, without houses to adorn them or 
business to keep them lively, with a Capitol that would look proud 
amidst any European palaces, and with whole lines of houses which 
resemble much the erections at Cambridge port and Lechmere point— 
poor stunted houses, with stores beneath and boarding above. 


“There is nothing natural in the growth of the city. It only grows — 


under the hotbed culture of Congress, There is no confluence of trade 
from different parts of the country, and no natural, commercial, or 
manufacturing advantage to induce persons to live here. So, for ought 
I see, it must for ever remain as it is now—a place of winter resort, 
as the Springs are of summer resort, and be supported entirely by 
travellers and sojourners.” 


While travelling to Washington, he for the first time saw a sight 
which produced on him an ineffaceable impression. This im- 
pression moulded his after-career. 

“ For the first time I saw slaves, and my worst preconception 
of their appearance and ignorance did not fall as low as their actual 
stupidity. They appear to be nothing more than moving masses 
of flesh, unendowed with anything of intelligence above the brutes. 
I have now an idea of the blight upon that part of our country in 
which they live” (i. pp. 133, 134). 

How strong the Puritan traditions and influences still were iu 
Boston in Sumner’s youth appears from the contrast he draws be- 
tween a Boston and a Washington Sunday, on which day he dined 
en famille with the judges of the Supreme Court. 

‘‘ Sunday here is a much gayer day than with us ; no conversa- 
tion is forbidden, and nothing which goes to cause cheerfulness, 
if not hilarity. The world and all its things are talked of as much 
as on any other day” (i. p. 137). 

With no forecast of the part he was to fill in the Legislature, 
he writes to his friend Professor Greenleaf— 


“T probably shall never come to Washington again, and therefore 
I shall do myself best service by making the most of this visit. 1 
wish to become acquainted with the manner and appearance of those 
gentlemen whose speeches I am to read for some years, and with whose 
fame the country rings from side to side. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the attraction afforded by the Senate, and the 
newspaper fame which I see the politicians there acquire, I feel no 
envy therefore, and no disposition to. enter the unweeded garden in 
which they are labouring, even if its gates were wide open to.me; in 
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plain language, I see no political condition that I should be willing to 
desire, even if I thought it within my reach—which, indeed, I do not 
think of the humblest ” (i. p. 141). 


On Sumner’s return from Washington, Story offered him an 
appointment as instructor at the Harvard Law School—in fact, 
Story and Greenleaf seemed to have had a strong determination to 
have Sumner not only as their colleague, but as one of their suc- 
cessors at that Law School (i. p. 150). 

Sumner, however, declined the proffered appointment, and at the 
beginning of September 1834, being then aged twenty-three, he 
was, after a recommendation by the bar of Worcester County, 
admitted an attorney of the Massachusetts State Court of Common 
Pleas.* On this occasion, with prophetic insight, the same friend 
whose criticisms on Sumner’s speeches and writings we have 
already quoted wrote of him— 

“ Let me speak plainly what I discern and feel. You are not rough- 
shod enough to travel in the stony and broken road of homely, harsh, 
everyday practice. You were neither made for it by the hand of nature, 
nor have you wrought and fashioned yourself to it by that less cunning 
but still most potent artificer, practice. All your inclinations (I but 
see through a glass darkly) and all your habits set you on with a 
strong tendency towards a green eminence of fame and emolument in 
your profession ; but you are not destined to reach it by travelling 
through the ordinary business of a young lawyer in the courts ” (i. p. 
128). 

For the next three years Sumner followed his profession at 
Boston, and in June 1835 he was appointed by Story a Com- 
missioner of the United States Circuit Court, and reporter of 
“Story’s Opinions ” in that court. In the winters of 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, he gave instruction at the Law School in Story’s absence, 

“Tn the last of these periods he had the chief responsibility of 
the school in the absence of both Story and Greenleaf. As a teacher 
he did not make a strong impression of any kind on the students, 
but he appears to have realised a fair measure of success for so 
young a lawyer.” During these years he also continued in the 
editorship of. the “‘ American Jurist,” to which also he was a con- 
stant contributor, and in other literary labours, mostly of a legal 
kind, he was abundant. “My labours in the ‘Jurist,’” he wrote, “are 
pressing and heavy, and lack the exciting stimulus of pecuniary 
profit. Indeed, I fear that exertions like mine will meet with very 
slight return in the way of this world’s gear” (i. p..167). But in 
Sumner’s case, as in Macaulay’s, “the pleasure of writing paid 





* It will be remembered that in America there is not the distinction 
Which exists in England between “the bar” and “ solicitors” or the 
More ancient and honourable. but now abolished order of attorneys, of 
whom the writer may say, “ Quorum pars minima fut.” 
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itself,’ * and he loved law and knowledge for their own sakes, 
He wrote to a young lawyer whom he had recommended for 
editor of some law cases— 

“Don’t regard the money as the pay. _ It’s the knowledge you will 
get—the stimulus under which your mind will act, when you feel that 
you are reading law for a purpose and an end other than the bare get- 
ting of information, every spur and ambition exciting you. Depend upon 
it, no engraver will trace the law on your mind in such deep characters” 
(i. pp. 167-169). 

“Sumner,” at this period, writes Pierce, ‘ succeeded as well as 
the average of young lawyers, but he did not step into a lucrative 
practice, nor obtain the business which, with his laborious studies and 
many friends, he had expected. He wastoo much absorbed in amateur 


studies to become a shrewd and ready practitioner, and his mind, while - 


so employed, was less inclined to the petty details of an office. His 
engagement at the Law School for the first three months of the year— 
the busiest season for a lawyer—seriously invaded the regularity of 
office hours, keeping him at Cambridge every alternate day at some 
seasons, Clients are quick to detect such departures from the pro- 
fessional routine, and prefer some painstaking attorney who is always 
to be found at his desk. But while with continuous devotion to 
the profession he would doubtless have attained a very respectable 
rank at the bar, it may be questioned whether he had the qualities 
which draw to a lawyer ‘ litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing 
fees.’ According to tradition, he weighted his arguments with learn- 
ing where only a skilful handling of testimony would have been most 
effective ; and was not gifted with the quickness of perception which 
is as essential in the court-room as in the field. His tastes and quali- 
ties of mind fitted him rather for a position as judge or teacher, 
where his chief duty would be the exposition of the principles of the 
law. But he expressed no discontent with his profession, and certainly 
had no thought of leaving it. His enthusiasm in the study of juris- 
prudence as a science was unabated ” (i. p. 149). 

He still gave no promise of distinction as an orator, while 
amongst his acquaintance several men, no older than himself, 
had already won public favour on the platform. At this time, too, 
he was persuaded for the first and only time to venture some 
money in a speculation. He lost all he invested, but he comforted 
himself under his disappointment with the reflection, that, “ if he 
had lost money, he had gained experience.” “I have learned,’ 
he wrote to a friend, “‘a valuable lesson; money and business 
dissolve all the ties and bonds of friendship.” 

During these years also he continued to increase his acquaint- 
ance. Through Story he became acquainted with the Judge’s class- 
mate, Dr. Channing, whose book on Slavery was published in 
1835. The influence which this great and benevolent man 
on Sumner’s after-life is hardly to be overrated. ‘He was my 


* Vide Letters to Napier, Life, vol. i. pp. 452-464. 
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friend,” Summer wrote on occasion of Channing’s death, “ and I 
may almost say my idol for nearly ten years. For this period I 
have enjoyed his confidence in no common way.” One of Sum- 
ner’s published orations, “The Philanthropist” (Works, i. 284-298), 
is a tribute to the memory of his revered friend. At this time 
Sumner was not in general society nor a visitor at many houses. 
His most intimate associates were a group of young men of his 
own age who called themselves “the Five of Clubs,” All, says 
Mr. Pierce, achieved an honourable place in literature, but of them, 
besides Sumner, so far as we know, only H. W. Longfellow has 
gained any fame on this side of the Atlantic. 


“The ‘Five’ came together almost weekly, generally on Saturday 
afternoon. They met simply as friends, with common tastes and the 
fullest sympathy with each other, talking of society, the week’s expe- 
riences, new books, their individual studies, plans, and hopes, and of 
Europe, which Longfellow and Cleveland had seen, and which the 
others longed to see. They loved good cheer, but observed moderation 
in their festivities. A table simply spread became a symposium when 
Felton [professor of Greek at Harvard University], with his joyous 
nature, took his seat amongst his friends; and the other four were not 
less genial and hearty. There was hardly a field of literature which 
the one or the other had not traversed, and they took a constant 
interest in each other’s studies. Each sought the criticism of the rest 
upon his own book, essay, or poem, before it was given to the public. 
Their mutual confidence seemed to know no limit of distrust or fear 
of possible alienation; and they revealed, as friends do not often 
reveal, their inner life to each other” (i. p. 161). 

At this period, unlike most young lawyers, Sumner still took 
no interest in politics; but his letters show that his spirit was 
beginning to be stirred within him on the slavery question. 


“You,” he writes (January 1836) to his constant correspondent, 
Francis Lieber, ‘‘are in the midst of slavery. . . . What think you 
of it? Should it longer exist? Is not emancipation practicable? We 
are becoming Abolitionists at the North fast. The riots, the attempt 
to abridge the freedom of discussion, Governor M‘Duffie’s message, 
ad the conduct of the South generally, have caused many to think 
favourably of immediate emancipation who never before inclined to 
it.” And again, to the same friend in 1837, “ Miss Martineau’s book * 
will be published in a few days, and will make the feathers fly. From 
the extracts published in the papers, her work will be of a most 
decided character, mowing to the right and left with keenness and 
fect, I hope her castigation will do good. Already calumny has 


a 


* Miss Martineau had made the acquaintance of Sumner and his friend 
Hillard when in the States, and pronounced them to be “glorious fellows.” 
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beset her amongst us, and she is classed with Hall and Trollope,” Her 
comments on slavery are said to be scorching. I do not regret this, 
I hope through her some truth may reach the South. Perhaps her 
book may be burned by the hangman; certainly it will be placed on 








































the Index expurgatorius of the South. I wonder that your free spirit t 
can endure the bondage to which opinion at the South must subject ] 
you, tying your tongue and taming all your expressions ”. (i. pp. 173, r 
191). us 
@ 
We make one more extract from the letters of this period, a 
because it contains Sumner’s opinion on a matter interesting to le 
English lawyers, and his opinion strikes us as singularly weighty. 0 
Writing to Professor Mittermaier, of Heidelberg, respecting the tt 
proposed codification of the law of Massachusetts, he says— i‘ 
‘¢ Among us the codification proposed is simply revision and redac- pr 
tion—the reduction of a portion of the vast mass of decided cases la 
(Jurisprudence des arréts) to a written text, thus establishing, as it Ti 
were, a stratum of written law, which will give firmness and solidity to al 
that portion which remains unwritten. By such a course, it seems to no’ 
me that we in a great degree avoid the evils pointed out by Savigny is : 
and the Historical School. We still preserve the historical features of oth 
the law, not presuming to frame a new system from ew materials, mo 
without consulting the previous customs, habits, and history of the see 
country. The error of Jeremy Bentham and of John Locke was in 
supposing that they in their closets could frame de novo a code for the ( 
people. Locke prepared a code a century ago for one of the North mir 
f American Colonies, which proved a signal failure” (i. p. 189). thai 
* 
A Here is another noteworthy passage from a letter written about P 
he this time to his friend Lieber— po 
“T yesterday talked with Fletcher (member of Congress and after- judg 
wards a judge) about your ‘ political ethics.’ We debated the ques- you 
tion whether a citizen should be obliged under a penalty to vote, as qual 
he is to serve on the jury. If voting be a duty and not a privilege, the 1 
should not the duty be enforced by law? At our recent election two the I 
of our wealthiest citizens, whose position is mainly cecorded on account you ; 
of their wealth, declined voting. Their immense property was pro- St 
tected by the law, and yet they would not interfere or assist in the cially 
choice of the law-makers. I wish you would ponder this question for len : 
your book. I promised Mr. Fletcher that he should some day read 4 ty 
solution of it from your pen” (i. p. 205). tion : 
It may one day be necessary for English Parliamentary Re- liarly 
formers to consider this question. acces: 
We wish we had space to transfer at length to our pages 4 ‘sap 
letter to a law student, containing most admirable advice how to biogra 
study law as a science, Should this review fall into the hands HH 994° ,, 
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of any of that class of students, we trust it may induce them to 
study the letter itself. We have room only for these extracts— 


“ Let me suggest that you should not hesitate to propose to yourself 

the highest standard of professional study and acquirement. .. . 
Keep the high standard in your mind’s eye, and you will certainly 
reach some desirable point.” 
» “I am led to make these suggestions from knowing, from my 
experience with law students, that the whisperings of their indolence, 
and the suggestions of practitioners with more business than know- 
ledge, lead them to consider that all proper professional attainments 
may be stored up with very slight study. I know from observation 
that great learning is not necessary in order to make money at the bar, 
and that, indeed, the most ignorant are often among the wealthiest 
lawyers ; but I would not dignify their pursuit with the name of a 
profession: it jis in nothing better than a trade. . .. Pursue the 
law as a science, study it in books, and let the result of your studies 
ripen from meditation and conversation in your own mind. Make it 
a rule never to pass a phrase or sentence or proposition which you do 
not understand, If it is not intelligible—so indeed that a clear idea 
is stamped upon your mind—consult the references in the margin and 
other works which treat of the same subject, and do not hesitate, 
moreover, to confess your ignorance or inability to understand it, and 
seek assistance from some one more advanced in the pursuit.” 


Our remaining extract illustrates the tendency of Sumner’s 
mind to study and write on the literature about the law rather 
than the law itself :— 


“Diligently study the characters of reporters and judges... . I 
assure you it is of comparatively easy accomplishment to familiarise 
yourself with the character of every reporter, and of all the important 
judges in English history. To this end read legal biography wherever 
you can lay your hands upon it. . . . Study legal bibliography ; ac- 
quaint yourself with the time of publication of every legal work, and 
the repute in which it has been held ; examine its preface, and look at 
the book itself, so that you may have it bodily before you whenever 
you see it referred to” (i. pp. 206, 209).* 


Sumner had long been desirous of ‘visiting Europe, and espe- 
cially England. He said, “The visions of boyhood and of the 
lengthened shadows of youth and manhood will then be realised, 
and I shall see what has so often filled my mind and imagina- 
tion.” “My journey,” he wrote to a friend, “will not be pecu- 
liarly legal. I shall aim to see society in all its forms which are 
accessible to me; to see men of all characters, to observe institu- 
-*Summer afterwards edited Vesey Junior’s Reports, adding valuable 
ero notes, of which specimens will be found in Memoir, vol. ii. p, ' 
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tions and laws, to go circuits, and attend terms and parliaments, 
and then come home and be happy” (i. p. 192). 
Towards the close of 1837 he proceeded to carry out his design. 





It was a bold venture for one in his position. “In going abroad,” 


he writes in his journal, “at my present age, and situated as I am, 
I feel I take a bold, almost a rash, step. One should not easily 
believe that he can throw off his clients and whistle them back, 
as ahuntsman does his pack. But I go for purposes of education, 
e to gratify longings which prey upon my mind and time” 
i, p. 214). 

He had not saved enough out of his professional income to pay 
the expense of the journey, far more expensive then than now, 
for as yet no passenger steamer had passed between the Old World 
and the New, and the railway systems both of England and the 
Continent were in their early infancy. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether even that term was then applicable to the Continental 
railway system. Wliat was lacking in his own resources was 
made up by loans generously offered by Story and other friends, 
It was not without serious misgivings that Story and Greenleaf 
saw their friend and former pupil set out for Europe. “They 
feared—an apprehension well founded—that the foreign experi- 
ences he counted upon would wean him from his profession. 
President Quincy [of Harvard University], in a parting interview, 
touched his sensitiveness by telling him rather bluntly that all 
Europe would do for him would be to spoil him, sending him 
home with a moustache and cane,—a remark meant in kindness, 
but with Sumner’s reverent regard for the President, disturbing 
him for months afterwards whenever his memory recurred to his 
vacant law office” (i. p. 199). The fears of his friends that he would 
return from Europe spoilt were unfounded, Sumner, in the first 
entry made in the journal which he kept during his tour, expressed 
“an unabated determination on his return to devote himself faith- 
fully to the duties of an American.” 

He was unusually fortunate in obtaining letters of introduction 
to many members of the English aristocracy, of the bench and of 
the bar, as well as to men of letters, and through his friend Lieber 
to several distinguished foreign jurists. His friend Mr. James A. 
Wortley (the late Recorder of London), truly said of his English 


tour, “ You have had better opportunities of seeing all classes of 
society, and all that is interesting amongst us, than any other of 


your countrymen ” (ii. p. 140). 
It is the extracts from the letters he wrote and the journal he 

kept during this tour, especially those relating to his visit to this 

eountry, which are the great attraction of this book for English 

readers, , 

He sailed from New York for Havre, December 8, 1873. As 
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was natural in a New Englander, he notes, on nearing the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall, “ My mind has felt a thrill under the asso- 
ciations of these waters; it is my first experience of the rich 
memories of European history. On my left now are the cliffs of 
England, Plymouth, from which the Pilgrim ancestors of New 
England last started to come to our bleak places” (i. p.215). His 
first European experiences were gained at Havre, where he landed 
December 28, “with antiquity staring at him from every side.” 
The chief points in which he found Havre to differ from an 
American city “were (1) antiquity; (2) dress of women with 
caps, and without bonnets in the street; (3) labour of women; 
(4) presence of the military and police, a soldier or policeman 
presenting himself at every turn ; (5) narrowness and dirt of the 
streets; (6) houses of stone, and narrow and chimney-like” (i, 
p. 219). Another point of difference struck the descendant of 
Puritans, “ Here,” he writes, “Sunday shines no Sabbath day,” 
all things proceed as on week-days, 

At Rouen he first saw one of those great historic monuments 
which have such a peculiar charm for educated Americans, who 
feel, as Sumner felt, that theirs is a country which has no pre- 
scription, no history, and no associations (i. p. 264). 


“The cathedral (of Rouen) is the great lion of the North of France, 
and is said to be the finest specimen of Gothic architecture on the Con- 
tinent. Certainly it is vast and elaborate, transcending all that my 
imagination had pictured as the result of this architecture, The 
minuteness of the workmanship testifies that it was done by those who 
commanded hands for labour with a facility not unlike that which sum- 
moned the thousands of labourers who raised the pyramids of Egypt. 
Ican hardly imagine such a work at the present day. No building, 
unless it be Westminster Abbey, abounds more in historical associa- 
tions, Enlarged, if not built, by the ancient dukes of Normandy 
anterior to the conquest of England, it is the chosen place where the 
bones of many of them repose. Here are the remains of Rollo, the 
first Duke of Normandy and the ancestor of the Conqueror, and over 
them an effigy of William the Long Sword, his son; of Henry, the 
father of Coeur de Lion; and here the Lion Heart was itself deposited. 
At a later day the remains of the Duke of Bedford—the English regent 
of France, discomfited by the Maid of Orleans—were deposited here, 
and an inscription behind the great altar marks the spot. Different 
parts in the neighbourhood of altars are occupied by inscriptions and 
engraved effigies of bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and other eminent 
men, whose standing or character gave them admission after death to 
this company. Over all was the vast Gothic roof, stretching on with 
its ancient and numerous arches in imposing perspective; and the 
light which was shed upon this scene came through richly painted 
Windows, where were martyrdoms and sufferings and triumphs such as 
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the history of Christianity records; and here was I, an American— 
whose very hemisphere had been discovered long since the foundation 
of this church, whose country had been settled, in comparison with 
this foundation, but yesterday—introduced to these remains of past 
centuries, treading over the dust of archbishops and cardinals, and 
standing before the monuments of kings, and the founder of a dynasty 
the greatest and best established of modern Europe. Now, indeed, 
may I believe in antiquity, and in the acts which are recorded. Often, 
in fancy, have I doubted if such men as history mentions ever lived, 
and did what we are told they did; if William of Normandy actually 
conquered England, and if indeed such a place as England existed for 
him to conquer. But this fancy, this pyrrhonism of the imagination, 
is now exploded. These monuments and their inscriptions, with the 
traces of centuries upon them, in this holy place, bear testimony to 
what I have read” (i. p, 222). 


From Rouen, Sumner went to Paris, where he was present at 
the closing of the once notorious gaming-house Frascati’s, having 
for that purpose hastened to be in Paris by New Year's Eve, after 
which date all the “hells” of Paris were by law to be closed. But 
it was not for such sights that he came to Paris. He devoted 
himself, in the first instance, to acquire the French language, and 
with so much energy and success, that although, when “he arrived 
in Paris, he could understand hardly a sentence in French when 
spoken to him, in less than a month he could follow a lecturer, in 
six weeks participate in conversation, and at the end of three 
months he served as an interpreter before a magistrate on the 
examination of a fellow-countryman” (i, p, 228). 

His industry while in Paris was immense. He attended 150 
or more lectures, not only on law, but other departments of 
knowledge. He frequented the hospitals, and witnessed the 
leaders of the medical profession, surrounded by their pupils, 
attending on the patients. To the Chambers and the theatres 
he was a frequent visitor. A visit to the Bibliotheque de St. 
Genevieve, with its 200,000 books and 30,000 manuscripts, led 
him to this reflection: “What is authorship? Here are 200,000 
volumes? Who knows the names of the wise, and learned, and 
laborious who built on them confident hopes of immortality on 
earth? The pages of an unread catalogue are the only roll of 
fame on which most of their names are inscribed, and dust gathers 
over the leaves of the works on which long lives have been con- 
sumed. It seems like passing through tombs and a city of the 
dead to walk through a large library ; for here how many aspira- 
tions—proud and high-reaching as the stars—hopes, and longings, 
lie buried” (i. p. 230). 

A comparison of the French, English, and American press 
eaused him “to feel strongly the pettiness of the politics of his 
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country, their provincialism, and their lack of interest for the 
cosmopolite” (i. p. 235). 

When attending a lecture on the Institutes of Justinian by 
Professor Ducaurroy, he saw a sight which no doubt tended to 
influence his future actions, for on more than one occasion after- 
wards he publicly referred to it. 


“Among the audience I noticed two or three blacks, or rather 
mulattoes—two-thirds black, perhaps—dressed quite @ Ja mode, and 
having the easy, jaunty air of young men of fashion, who were well 
received by their fellow-students. They were standing in the midst 
of a knot of young men, and their colour seemed to be no objection to 
them. I was glad to see this ; though, with American impressions, it 
seemed very strange. It must be, then, that the distance between 
free blacks and the whites among us is derived from education, and 
does not exist in the nature of things” (i. p. 242). 


The then existing Chamber of Peers appeared to hin— 


“A highly respectable assembly. The style of debate,” he adds, 
“was entirely creditable ; it was animated and courteous. Indeed, I 
can hardly imagine an assembly appearing more respectable, or a 
debate conducted with more of that spirit by which truth and the 
public good are best advanced. Yet I cannot help recording that I 
observed a peer standing in a most prominent place, on the elevation 


of the President’s chair, and in conversation with the President, with 
his thumbs stuck in the armholes of his waistcoat, which I remember 
hearing years ago was a Yankee trick” (i. p. 262). 


He conceived a great admiration for Louis Philippe. 


“There is no individual,” he writes, “about whom I have more 
changed my mind by coming to Paris than Louis Philippe. I had 
hitherto esteemed him a sensible, prudent, but ordinary sovereign. I 
find him a great one—truly great—mingling in business as much as his 
Ministers, and controlling them all. He is more than his Cabinet. 
Measures emanate from him. With skill that is wonderful, he has 
reined in the Revolution of July” (i. p. 262). 


This is high praise of him who one who knew him well called 
“le plus grand fourbe de l'Europe.” * 

It would be unjust to condemn for want of foresight a young 
man of twenty-seven, which was Sumner’s age when in Paris ; but 
it was Louis Philippe’s control of his Ministers and his reining in 
the Revolution of July, for which Sumner pronounced him to be 
4 great sovereign, which led to the overthrow of the monarchy 
of July, as is well shown in the recently published Memoirs of M. 
Odillon Barrot. 





* M, Thiers, vide Sir John Bowring’s “ Recollections,” p, 137. 
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The following sketch of the Chamber of Deputies of 1838 is 
interesting — 


‘“‘T was infinitely disappointed in the appearance of the President. 
Jt was ordinary, and almost vulgar; and yet he is the famous M. 
Dupin, the editor of Pothier, the writer of sundry matters of law, and 
the sayer of several smart and memorable things. His head was 
partially bald, and the hair left was brushed smooth and sleek. 
Perhaps, on seeing this famous man nearer, I might alter the above 
impressions ; but they are those of a first sight. I noticed in the 
Chamber of Peers what I thought was a Yankee trick; in the Chamber 
of Deputies I noticed others. For a good part of the debate, a huisster, 
whose place was very conspicuous, being directly on a level with the 
President, sat with his chair on its hind legs. Another, M. Salvaney, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, sat for some time cutting with his 
penknife the mahogany desk before him. There were a good many 
speakers, one of whom was quite prominent, being able, eloquent, and 
humorous. This was the Count Joubert. He made a very severe 
attack on the Ministry, which produced a sensible effect. He was 
very witty and caustic, and was constantly interrupted by cries of 
‘ Tres bien,’ or by murmurs of dissent, or more frequently by laughs 
at his sarcasm. I observed all the distinguished members of the 
House and scanned their features. Guizot is justly eminent, His 
literary labours have been immense, and his political elevation is now 
as distinguished as his literary. He is no longer in the Ministry, but 
he is intensely regarded by all parties for the expansion of his views 
and their deep philosophical reflection. His forehead is high, but he 
is not bald, though his hair is thin. His face is mild and gentle in 
its expression. M. Thiers, the celebrated author of ‘The History of 
the French Revolution,’ is a most distinguished member of the 
Chamber. I did not hear him speak, but I narrowly regarded him. 
He is but little above the middle size, with sleek black hair, and with 
a bright countenance, which seemed to content itself with short and 
momentary looks, Lafitte sat on the extreme gauche; that is, at the 
extreme of the Liberal section. He was the great leader of the 
Revolution of July. His appearance is prepossessing. One would 
hardly expect to find in the gentlemanly person with silver locks, who 
sat so quietly during an exciting debate, the leader of a revolution. 
Odillon Barrot sat by his side, and his whole frame and features 
seemed to be in constant motion. His appearance was neat, attractive, 
and gentlemanly; but I saw him from a distance, so that I could not 
discern his particular features. The great astronomer Arago, who has 
mingled very much in politics, and who is an extreme Liberal, sat by 
his side. On the opposite side of the house was Lamartine, a tall, 
thin man, looking like a poet, of whom I had but an imperfect view ; 
also Berryer, the eloquent Carlist, with his blue coat buttoned high 
up in his neck, and his burly face full of blood and passion. The 
members of the Chamber sat with their hats off, and generally pre- 
served a respectful deportment ; but they interrupted the speaker at 
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pleasure, with notes of admiration or dissent, to as great an extent, I 
should think, as in the English Parliament” (i. p. 268). 


At the different courts of justice Sumner was a constant 
attendant and a shrewd critic. 


“A French court,” he writes to Judge Story, “is a laughable place. 
To me it is a theatre, and all the judges, advocates, and parties ‘ merely 
players,’ In those particulars in which they have borrowed from the 
English law, they have got hold of about half of the English principle, 
and forgotten the rest. Thus they have juries, These they imported 
from England, but with none of the regulations by which the purity of 
our verdict is secured.” 

“Tn the Court of Cassation,” he notes in his journal, “I heard M. 
Laborde, on one side, make what I thought a very beautiful speech, 
animated, flowing, French. He used a brief, which appeared to 
contain the quotations only which he made. I think the whole 
argument had been written out and committed to memory. Dupin 
was quiet and dry in his delivery, having his whole argument written 
out, reading it without pretending to look off his paper. He appeared 
here, as in the Chamber of Deputies, ‘ vulgar.’” 


In a letter to Story he wrote, “Dupin, the first lawyer of 
France, is not equal to Daniel Webster.” ‘To another friend he 
wrote— 


“T am diligently studying the French code, in which I find much 
to admire. The whole procedure has struck me most favourably. I 
will only say at present, that those who have spoken and written about 
itin England and in the United States have not understood it, or else 
have calumniated it grossly. A tertium quid which should be the 
result of the French and ,English manner of procedure would be as 
near perfection as I can imagine; but I am inclined to think—indeed, 
I am convinced—that if I were compelled to adopt the whole of either 
without admixture, I should take the French. My mind is full of 
this subject, but I will not enlarge upon it at present” (i. pp. 282-284). 


Although he admired the French law, he did not extend his 
admiration to French lawyers. 


“The horizon of the French lawyer,” he writes to Professor Green- 
leaf, ‘is extremely limited. Foreign nations, with their various laws, 
are nothing to him. Strong in the Chinese conceit that France is the 
celestial nation, he neglects with a truly Mohammedan indifference 
all but his own peculiar jurisprudence, and in the study of this I am 
strongly inclined to believe that he generally bounds his labours by 
the perusal of the codes and some few of the commentators. I write 
this with some hesitation, not, however, because what I have seen has 
left any doubt upon my mind, but because I am reluctant to judge 
foreigners, But one of the most distinguished of their professors 
made a confession to me similar to what I have stated above.” 
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Writing to Story, he reiterates this opinion, and adds— 


‘“‘T cannot hesitate in saying that the learning of ‘the profession is 
of the most shallow kind. The Code is the vade mecum, ‘ the be-all and 
end-all’ with the French avocat: this he possesses in a neat pocket 
edition, the different codes designated by the different colour of the 
leaves, and carries with him to court. Among the younger lawyers 
whom I have met, I have found the greatest ignorance with respect 
even to the modern authors of France. . . . I can assure you without 
vanity (for between us there is no such thing) that I have several 
times felt that my acquaintance with the literature of French juris- 
prudence, and with the character and merit of its authors, was equal 
if not superior to that of many of the Frenchmen with whom I con- 
versed. With them now it is indeed Nil preter edictum preetoris, the 
Code and nothing but the Code. Ignorant as they are of their own 
jurisprudence, it would seem superfluous to add that they know 
nothing of foreign jurisprudence, nothing of English and American in 
particular” (i. pp. 287, 292). 

His admiration of the Code increased, 


“‘T have been most agreeably disappointed in the penal code. There 
is much in it which we must adopt. Would that I could draw a 
sponge over all our criminal law, whether by statute, custom, pre- 
cedent, or however otherwise evidenced. When I see the simplicity, 
neatness, and common sense of the procedure here, I sigh over the 
cumbrous antiquated forms and vocabulary which we persist in 
retaining. But this is not to be discussed at the end of a letter. I 
shall return not simply a codifier, but a revolutionist, always ready, 
however, I trust, to be illuminated by the superior wisdom of my 
friends” (i. p, 288). 


His avowedly strong preference for some points in the French 
procedure alarmed the Professor. 


“ Greenleaf,” writes Lieber to Sumner, “runs up and down the 
coast of the Atlantic like an anxious hen, while you, a young duck, 
swim lustily on the ocean. He is very much afraid you will become 
too principled and too unprecedented” (ii. p. 7). 


The impression produced on Sumner by his sojourn in Paris is 
thus stated to Story— 


“T have never felt myself so much an American, have never loved 
my country so ardently, as since I left it. I live in the midst of 
manners, institutions, and a form of government wholly unlike those. 
under which I was born; and I now feel in stronger relief than ever 
the superior character impressed upon our country in all the essentials 
of happiness, honour, and prosperity. I would not exchange my 
country for all that I can see and enjoy here; and dull must his soul. 
be, unworthy ofan American, who would barter the priceless intelligence 
which pervades his whole country, the universality of happiness, the 
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absence of beggary, the reasonable equality of all men as regards each 
other and the law, and the general vigour which fills every member of 
society, besides the high moral tone, and take the state of things 
which I find here, where wealth flaunts by the side of the most squalid 
poverty, where your eyes are constantly annoyed by the most disgusting 
want and wretchedness, and where American purity is inconceivable” 
(i. p. 288). 


Sumner left Paris for England 29th May 1838. With what 
feelings he approached this country we see from another letter to 
Story. 


“T start for England, and how my soul leaps at the thought! Land 
of my studies, my thought, and my dreams! Then indeed ‘shall I 
pluck the life of life.’ Much have I enjoyed and learned at Paris, but 
my course has been constantly impeded by the necessity of unremitted 
study. The language was foreign, as were the manners, the institu- 
tions, and laws. I have been a learner daily; I could understand 
nothing without study. But in England everything will be otherwise. 
The page of English history is a familiar story ; the English law has 
been my devoted pursuit for years, English politics my pastime, and 
the English language is my own. I shall then leap at once to the full 
enjoyment of all the mighty interests which England affords, and I 
shall be able at once to mingle with its society, catch its tone, and 
join in its conversation, attend the courts, and follow all their pro- 
ceedings as those at home” (ii. p. 294). 


“Sumner’s acquaintance with English society,” truly says his 
biographer, ‘‘ was wider and more various than any previously en- 
joyed by an American, and even exceeded that of most Englishmen.” 


“While in London or journeying in other parts of the British 
Islands, he mingled with the best society. His associations were not 
confined to any: one set, but embraced persons widely divergent in 
professional callings, politics, tone of thought, and rank—judges, 
lawyers, and divines; scholars eminent in literature, metaphysics, and 
science; titled persons who combined good breeding and intelligence ; 
statesmen (Whig, Tory, and Radical), some of whom were aged and 
full of reminiscences of great orators; women, whose learning, clever- 
aa or grace enriched the thought and embellished the society of their 

y.” , 


Sumner’s opinions on English society and manners and institu- 
tions, and his judgments on the statesmen and lawyers he met, 
are given with unrestrained frankness in his journals and in his 
letters, especially those to Story and Greenleaf, and will be read 
With interest in this country. Some of the most striking of them 
we will transfer to these pages. We have seen with what feelings 
he anticipated his visit to England, He again gives expression 
to them in a letter to Story. 
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“My pulses beat quick as I first drove from London Bridge to the 
tavern, and, with my head reaching far out of the window, caught the 
different names of streets so familiar by sound, but now first presented 
tothe eye. As I passed the Inns, those chosen seats of ancient Themis, 
and caught the sight of Chancery Lane, I felt—but you will under- 
stand it all” (i. p. 313). 

This is surely the only instance in which that very squalid and 
dingy street, Chancery Lane, excited poetical feelings in any one’s 
mind. “ Paris,” he said, “is great, vast, magnificent; but London 
is powerful, mighty, tremendous, The one has the manifestations 
of taste and art all about it, the other those of wealth and busi- 
ness.” 

Describing his first visit to the House of Commons, he writes 
to Story—‘“ The business was dull, and—you will read it with 
astonishment—I slept under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons.” 

His second visit was more successful. He was present on the 
12th June 1838, during a debate on the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill. 

“ Need I tell you,” he continues, “ the interest was thrilling during 
the whole time. Peel made a beautiful speech—polished, graceful, 
self-possessed, candid, or apparently candid, in the extreme. We have 
no man like him. Lord John Russell rose in my mind the more I 
listened to him. In person he is diminutive and rickety. He wriggled 
round, played with his hat, seemed unable to dispose of his hands or 
his feet ; his voice was small and thin ; but notwithstanding all this, a 
house of upwards of five hundred members was hushed to catch his 
slightest accents. You listened, and you felt that you heard a man of 
mind, of thought, and of moral elevation. Sheil then broke forth with 
one of his splendid bursts, full of animation in the extreme. He 
screamed and talked in octaves, and yet the House listened and the 
cheers ensued. Sir Edward Sugden [afterwards Lord St. Leonards] tried 
to speak ; but calls of ‘ Question,’ ‘ Divide,’ and all sorts of guttural 
expectorating sounds from members in a corner or outstretched on 
the benches of the gallery prevented my catching a word of what he 
said during the half hour he was on his legs. Sir John Campbell, the 
Solicitor-General (Rolfe), and Follett all spoke; and of these, Follett 
was by far the best. O'Connell spoke several times, but only long 
enough to give me a taste of his voice, which is rich in the extreme, 
more copious and powerful than Clay’s, though less musical” (i. 
p. 316).* 

Sir Charles Vaughan, once English ‘Minister to the United 
States, had been, when at Washington, on friendly terms with 





* Of Lord John Russell Sumner wrote to Lieber, “You are right in 
your supposition about Lord John Russell. He is one of the greatest 
men I have seen in England.” 
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Judge Story; this led to a correspondence between Story and Mr, 
Justice Vaughan, the Minister’s brother, then one of the Judges 
of the Common Pleas. Through him Sumner became acquainted 
with the judges and the leading members of the bar. With the 
English bar Sumner was highly impressed. ‘I cannot,” he said, 
“sufficiently express my admiration of the heartiness and cordiality 
which prevade all the English bar. They are truly a band of 
brothers, and I have been received among them as one of them.” 
The relations between the bar and the bench made a like impres- 
sion on Sumner to that which they produced on Berryer, 


“Jai assisté,” he said on his visit to England in 1865, “& toutes 
les cours de justice de votre pays, & toutes le deliberations judiciares ; 
jai été frappé de la situation qu’on y fait au barreau. Rien ne pouvait 
plus me toucher que ces entretiens familiers entre le juge et l’avocat, 
Cela prouve & ce dernier l’attention qui lui est accordie ; et j’y vois 
une garantie pour le sentiment d’independance qui doit appartenir 4 
cet noble profession.” ‘‘I know nothing,” wrote Sumner to Green- 
leaf, “that has given me greater pleasure than the elevated character 
of the profession as I find it, and the relation of amity and brother- 
hood between the bench and the bar. The latter are really the friends 
and helpers of the judges. Goodwill, graciousness, and good manners 
prevail constantly, and then the duties of the bar are of the most ele- 
vated character. I do not regret that my lines have been cast in the 
places where they are, but I cannot dismiss the feeling akin to envy 
with which J regard the noble position of the English barrister, with 
the intervention of the attorney to protect him from the feelings and 
prejudices of his client, and with a code of professional morals which 
makes his daily duties a career of the most honourable employment” 


(i. p. 326). 
We commend this opinion to those sciolists, as we venture to 


call them, who would efface the distinction hitherto existing in 
England between the senior and the junior branches of the legal 


profession. 

Sumner heard— 

“Lord Brougham despatch several cases in the Privy Council, and 
one or two were matters with which I was entirely familiar. I think 
IT understand the secret of his power and weakness as a judge, and 
nothing that I have seen or heard tends to alter the opinion I had 
formed. As a judge he is electric in the rapidity of his movements ; 
he looks into the very middle of the case when counsel are just com- 
mencing, and at once says, ‘ There is such a difficulty (mentioning it) 
to which you must address yourself, and if you can’t get over that I 
am against you.’ In this way he saves time, and gratifies his impa- 
tient spirit, but he offends counsel. Here is the secret.* 





* The late Lord-Justice Knight Bruce, especially when, as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, he sat alone, was habitually guilty of the same fault. 
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- “In the meantime Brougham is restless at table, writes letters, and, 
as Baron Parke assured me, wrote his great article in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ for April last at the table of the Privy Council. I once saw 
an usher bring him a parcel of letters—I should think there must have 
been twenty-five—and he opened and read them, and strewed the 
floor about him with envelopes; and still the argument went on ; and 
very soon Brougham pronounced the judgment in rapid, energetic, and 
perspicuous language—better than I have heard from any other judge 
on the bench.” 


This account of Brougham’s judicial manner corroborates Mr, 
Greville’s description of his demeanour at the hearing of the 
remarkable case of Swift v. Kelly. “On Saturday,” writes Mr, 
Greville, “the court met, but no Brougham, They began, and in 
about two hours he made his appearance, read his letters, wrote 
notes, corrected some paper (for the press, as I could see), and now 
and then attended to the cause, making flippant observations.” * 
Sir David Brewster told Sumner “ that he received several letters 
from Lord Brougham, written in court when Chancellor, on light, 
one of them fourteen pages long” (i. p. 365). We fear that light 
must have been wanting in the Chancellor’s judgment in the case 
during the hearing of which his scientific dissertation was composed. 

Sumner was introduced to Brougham by Joseph Parkes, the 
well-known Liberal solicitor, whose services to the party were re- 
compensed under Lord John Russell’s administration by his ap- 
pointment, not to the benefit of the suitors or the profession, to 
the valuable office of Taxing-master in Chancery. Brougham took 
instantly to Sumner, and at their first meeting invited him to stay 
at Brougham Hall, saying, “ Come down, and we will be quiet, and 
talk over the subject of codification.” Sumner paid him the visit, 
but the subject of codification seems never to have been again 
mentioned between them, His account of Brougham at home is 
almost Boswellian, and exceedingly interesting. It confirms the 
accounts of Brougham’s affection for and duty to his mother, The 
wife and daughter, as we believe was generally the case, were 
absent and from home, and Brougham’s mother, then eighty-six, 
was the lady of the house. With her Sumner, like all those who 
had the honour and pleasure of her acquaintance, was particularly 
impressed and delighted. 


“‘ Never,” he notes, “did I see a person who bore her years so well. 
During the dinner [Sumner writes to a friend] his Lordship was con- 
stant in his attention to his mother, addressing her as ‘ Mother,’ and 
urging her to eat of particular dishes,” 


The title question was a puzzle to the young American. 
* Greville’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 260. © 
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“‘ T heard,” continues Sumner, “ Mrs. Brougham address her son as 
‘Lord Brougham.’ I could hardly make up my mind and my tongue 
to address this venerable woman as ‘ Mrs. Brougham,’ which is all that 
belongs to her, and then speak to her son as ‘ My Lord.’ 

“His Lordship took very little wine, less than I have seen any 
gentleman take at the head of his table in England ; but if he have 
not that vice, which has been attributed to him,—and I fully believe 
he has it not,—he has another, which is perhaps as bad; certainly it is 
bad and vulgar beyond expression—I mean swearing. I have dined in 
company nearly every day since I have been in England, and I do not 
remember to have met a person who swore half so much as Lord 
Brougham ; and all this in conversation with an aged clergyman, His 
manner was rapid, hurried, and his voice very loud. 

“ He seemed uneasy and restless, and of course made me feel the 
same. His language, as you may well suppose, was vigorous and to 
the point. He told some capital stories of King William, from which 
Ishould infer, notwithstanding all the reports to the contrary, that he 
was on good terms with that monarch. 

“You remember Denman’s famous appeal on the Queen’s trial, 
alluding to the slanders of the Duke of Clarence, ‘Come forth, thou 
slanderer !’ Brougham said that the Duke of York, sitting in one corner 
of the House, said to a peer near him, ‘ There is my brother William, 
he is always in some scrape ;’ while the Duke of Clarence, sitting on 
the other side of the house, whispered to his friend, ‘My brother 
Frederick is always saying some d——d absurd thing,’ each supposing 
the other referred to by Denman!” 

When asked by Sumner who then at the bar was most like 
Erskine, Brougham replied, “Nobody! there is a degenerate race 
now; there are no good speakers at the bar except Sir William 
Follett and Mr. Pemberton.” He further spoke of Lord Lang- 
dale (then Master of the Rolls) as a person who had never done 
anything, and would never do anything, and who was an ordinary 
man,—an estimate which was certainly correct. A dinner at 
Lansdowne House was, according to Brougham, “a great cure for 
Radicalism.” 

“Thus,” continues Sumner, “ he passed from topic to topic, expressing 
himself always with force, correctness, and facility unrivalled ; but I 
must say with a manner not only far from refined, but even vulgar. He 
had no gentleness nor suavity, neither did he show any of the delicate 
attentions of the host. He professed an interest in America, but did not 
seem to care to speak about it. He said he should certainly visit us, 
for, with the present facilities of intercourse, it were a shame in an 
Englishman to be ignorant of the practical working of our institutions. 
‘I am a republican,’ said he, ‘ or rather, I am for intrusting the people 
with the largest possible.degree of power.’ He spoke to me,” continues 
Sumner, “in the most disparaging terms of the aristocracy ; but I shall 
be afraid that he will not speak so much for truth’s sake so as to pro- 
mote his own fame and power, or perhaps to gratify a personal pique.” 


: 
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Sumner’s acquaintance with Brougham is but an illustration of 
the old saying, ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt.” He might have 
said to Brougham, as Bentham used to say, “ Harry, if you want 
to study insincerity, stand before a looking-glass.” * 


“T am almost sorry,” he writes, “I have seen Lord Brougham, for 
I can no longer paint him to my mind’s eye as the pure and enlight- 
ened orator of Christianity, civilisation, and humanity. I see him 
now, as before, with powers such as belong to angels ; why could I not 
have found him with an angel’s purity, gentleness, and simplicity? I 
must always admire his productions as models of art, but I fear that I 
shall distrust his sincerity and the purity of his motives... . I am 
disposed to believe that there is in him a nervousness and immense 
activity which is near akin to insanity, and which at present jangles 
with the otherwise even measures of his character.” 


Mrs. Brougham told Sumner that once Brougham, when Chan- 
cellor, apologised to William IV. for troubling him with so many 
petitions, when the King promptly replied, “I shall be glad to see 
you take anything out of the bag except the Great Seal.” This 
shows that, in spite of the generally rude and rough demeanour of 
the Sailor King, he was not without some of the craft and dupli- 
city which his father showed in his intercourse with his Ministers, 

The well-known friendship between Brougham and Lyndhurst 
is illustrated by another Boswellian account of a dinner party at 
Brougham’s, at which Lyndhurst and Sumner were amongst the 
guests :— 


“Tord Brougham presented me in the quiet way in which this 
always takes place in English society—‘ Mr. Sumner, one of our pro- 
fession,’ without saying of what country I was. We had been at table 
an hour or more before he was aware that I was an American. I 
alluded to America and Boston, and also to Lord Lyndhurst’s relations 
there, with regard to whom Lord Brougham had inquired, when 
Lyndhurst said, ‘When were you in Boston?’ ‘It is my native 
place,’ I replied. ‘Then we are fellow-townsmen,’ said he, with a 
most emphatic knock on the table, and something like an oath. 

‘He left Boston, he told me, when a year old. I was betrayed by 
the frankness of his manner into saying the rudest thing I have to my 
knowledge uttered in England. Brougham asked me the meaning 
and etymology of the word ‘caucus.’ I told him it was difficult to 
assign any etymology that was satisfactory ; but the most approved 
one referred its origin to the very town where Lord Lyndhurst was 
born, and to the very period of his birth; in this remark alluding to 
his age, which I was not justified in doing, especially as he wears 4 
chestnut wig. Lord Brougham at once stopped me. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘we know what period you refer to, about 1798. ‘Somewhere in the 
latter part of the century,’ I replied, anxious to get out of the scrape 





* Vide Sir John Bowring’s “ Recollections,” p. 294. 
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as well as I could by such a generality. I was gratified by Lynd- 
hurst’s calling upon me a few days afterwards, because it showed he 
had not been disturbed by my unintentional impertinence. The style 
of intercourse between Lyndhurst and Brougham, these two ex- 
Chancellors, was delightful. It was entirely familiar. ‘Copley, a 
glass of wine with you.’ He always called him ‘ Copley,’ and, pointing 
out an exquisite gold cup in the centre of the table, he said, ‘ Copley, 
see what you would have had if you had supported the Reform Bill.’ 
It was a cup given to Lord Brougham by a penny subscription of the 
people of England. It was very amusing to hear them both join in 


abuse of O’Connell, while Charles Phillips entertained us with his Irish © 


reminiscences of the ‘ Agitator,’ and of his many barefaced lies. ‘A 
damned rascal,’ said Lyndhurst, while Brougham echoed the phrase, 
and did not let it lose an added epithet” (ii. p. 67). 


This interview with Lord Lyndhurst probably modified the 
highly unfavourable opinion of him which Sumner had previously 
formed. “I heard Lyndhurst, and I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
him a master orator. All my prejudices are against him ; he is 
unprincipled as a politiciananda man. Notwithstanding all this, 
Lyndhurst charmed me like a siren, His manner is simple, clear, 
and directly enchaining the attention of all; we have nobody like 
him” (i, p. 323). It is interesting to read that, 


“Lord Grey told Lord Wharncliffe on the evening of Brougham’s 
speech on the Reform Bill that it was the greatest speech he ever 
heard in his life, and his life covered the period of Pitt and Fox. 

“In this judgment Lord Wharncliffe concurred. Mr. Rogers told 
me Sir Robert Peel said that he never knew what eloquence was till 
he heard Brougham’s speech on the abolition of slavery in the West. 
Indies” (ii. p. 48).* 

Brougham’s estimate of himself, and of the object of his great 
aversion, Lord Durham, is shown by this characteristic anecdote. 


“Brougham said to Roebuck, ‘They say there will be a great 
contest between Durham and myself in the House of Lords. There 
will be no such thing. It were affectation not to know that J 
ama very great debater, and that Lord Durham is a very poor one ; 
there can be therefore no contest between us” (ii. p. 21). 


Lord Durham’s appreciation of Brougham’s truthfulness is 
shown by this occurrence. “I happened to tell a story,” writes 
Sumner, “that I had heard from Lord Brougham. Durham 
looked me in the eye, and asked my authority for it. ‘Lord 
Brougham ; I had it from his own lips.’ ‘Did you ever verify 
it?’ was the short but significant reply” (ii. p. 39). 


ee 


* The speech referred to by Lord Grey was that on the second reading 
ofthe Reform Bill, October 7, 1831. 
[Vol. CIX. No. CCXV.]—New Seznzzs, Vol. LIII. No, I. N 
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With Lord Denman Sumner was equally intimate. He told 
Sumner that he considered the “‘ wig” the silliest thing in England, 
and that he should try to get rid of it. The late Mr. Justice 
Allan Park, ‘‘a believer in the divinity of wigs,” told Sumner 
“that it was all a piece of Denman’s coxcombry ; that he wished 
to show his person.” Lord Brougham also seems to have been a 
believer in wigs, for he gave Sumner his “twelve-guinea full- 
bottom wig” in which he made the speech on the Reform Bill to 
which Earl Grey referred. Lord Denman is long since gone, and 
there have been many changes in the law and its administration 
since his time, but the “wig” has survived them all, and to all 
appearance will continue to be the official head-dress of English 
lawyers. Sumner gave Brougham’s wig to the Law School at 
Harvard. If it still exists, the students no doubt contemplate it 
with feelings akin to those of the Wesleyan Conference when on 
one occasion an old wig of John Wesley’s was exhibited to its 
delighted gaze. 

The sketches of the bar and bench as they were composed in 
the first years of the present reign are full and accurate. The 
especial object of Sumner’s admiration among the judges was 
Lord Denman. So strong was the impression made by Denman 
on Sumner, that on Sumner’s second visit to England (1857), at a 
dinner in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, he said of him, “To have known 
him is among the valued possessions of life ; to have seen him on 
the bench, in the administration of justice, was to have a new 
idea of the elevation of the judicial character.” The other judges 
whom Sumner especially admired were the Chancellor (Lord 
Cottenham), Chief-Justice Tindal, Mr. Justice Patteson, and Mr. 
Baron Parke (Lord Wensleydale), although he pronounced the last 
to be not a little conceited and vain. “From Baron Alderson I 
heard a higher display of the judicial talent than from any other 
judge in England. The bar, however,” he adds, “ think him often 
unsafe.” Lord Abinger he calls “The great failure of Westminster 
Hall.” Among the members of the bar he considered the Attorney- 
General (Sir John, afterwards Lord Campbell) “a very powerful 
lawyer, but his manner is harsh and coarse, without delicacy or 
refinement.” 

Those who remember the late Sir William Follett—they are 
not many—will read with pleasure and assent the following sketch. 


“Sir William Follett is a truly lovable person, and one great secret 
of his early success has been his amiability. Asa speaker he is fluent, 
clear, and distinct, with a beautiful and harmonious voice. He seems 
to have a genius for law ; when it comes to the stating a law point and 
its argument, he is at home, and goes without let or hindrance or any 
apparent exertion. . . . Strange thing in the history of the bar ; he is 
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equally successful in the House of Commons, where I have heard them 
call for ‘ Follett, Follett,’ and here he shows a parliamentary eloquence 
of no common kind, and also wins by his attractive manner... . I 
do not think his politics are much founded on knowledge. Circum- 
stances have thrown him into the Tory ranks, where he will doubtless 
continue. He has little or no information out of his profession, seems 
not to have read or thought much, and yet is always an agreeable 
companion. I feel an attachment for him, so gentle and kind have I 
always found him.” 


Of Follett’s colleague (the late Sir Frederick Pollock, afterwards 
Chief Baron) Sumner writes to Story, “He is dull, heavy, and, 
they say, often obtuse at the bar.” The editor, in a note (vol. ii. 
p. 93) quotes a letter of Lord Denman’s written on the bench while 
Pollock was arguing, in which he said of him, “ He bestows tedious- 
ness in a spirit of prodigality.” He carried the same habit to the 
bench, and indulged in it so freelyas frequently to draw from a mem- 
ber of the bar, his connection by marriage, and afterwards one of his 
puisnes, the pointed remark, “ Hark to that d d old parrot!” 

The almost forgotten Charles Austin, of Parliamentary Com- 
mittee fame, was thought by Sumner to be “the only jurist” at 
the English bar. 

We cannot pass over the following characteristic witticism of 
Chief-Justice Tindal on another nearly forgotten lawyer (Mr. 
Serjeant Bompas), who, under the name of Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, 
will enjoy a longer posthumous fame than under his own. “ In 
argument,” writes Sumner, he (Bompas) is very earnest and 
noisy, sometimes confused, Chief-Justice Tindal was once asked 
if he thought’ Bompas a sound lawyer. ‘That will depend, 
said the Chief-Justice, ‘upon whether roaring is an unsoundness.’” 
Those who remember the habits of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
and the praise so often bestowed in his two volumes of “ Vaca- 
tion Rambles” on the wines of the countries through which he 
travelled, will appreciate the remark made by him on an eminent 
member of the bar distinguished for his temperance: “He is a 
humbug ; he drinks no wine.” ‘ Here,” says Sumner, writing of 
the Garrick Club, ‘‘Talfourd takes his negus on passing West- 
minster Hall in the morning, and his midnight potation on 
returning from Parliament.” 

But we must pass from the legal to the literary world. Here is an 
account of Sumner’s first meeting with Walter Savage Landor— 


“ Landor was dressed in a heavy frock-coat of snuff colour, trousers 
of the same colour, and boots ; indeed, he wore a morning dress, which 
one is more inclined to notice here than among us, where the difference 
between morning and evening dress is less imperiously settled. . . . 
Conversation turned upon Washington. . . . I spoke of ‘the ashes 
of Washington,’ saying ‘ that his ashes still reposed at Mount Vernon. 
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Landor at once broke upon me with something like fierceness. ‘ Why 
will you, Mr. Sumner, who speak with such force and correctness, em- 
ploy a word which in its present connection is not English? Washing- 
ton’s body was never burnt ; there are no ashes—say rather remains’” 
(i. p. 327). 


Sumner visited Wordsworth at his home. 


“T cannot,” he writes, “ sufficiently express to you my high grati- 
fication at his manner and conversation. It was simple, graceful, and 
sincere ; it had all those things the absence of which in Brougham gave 
me so much pain. I felt that I was conversing with a superior being, 
yet I was entirely at my ease” (i. p. 357). 


From the Lake country Sumner went on to Scotland. He 
visited Abbotsford in the company of Sir D. Brewster, at whose 
house he met at dinner Sir Adam Fergusson (well known by 
name to every reader of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott”), who, in 
reference to the well-known line in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
“assured him that Scott never saw Jelrose by moonlight during 
all his life ;’ and Sir David added, “that he had heard Scott say 
that twenty times. The truth was, Scott would not go there for 
fear of bogles.” Abbotsford Sumner describes as “a confused 
pile—a folly made sacred by the memory of its great author. As 
I saw this building, I felt the fatal weakness of Scott’s character 
more than ever, and sighed to think he could not have had the 
simple tastes which I found in Wordsworth. . . . The house is 
in wretched taste” (i. pp. 357, 358). 

Sumner visited Jefirey at Craigcrook. 

“‘ Never,” he writes, ‘have I heard any one express himself with 
such grace, beauty, precision, and variety of word as did Jeffrey when 
I introduced Jeremy Taylor.” Again— Jeffrey against all the world! 
While in Edinburgh I saw much of him; and his talent, fertility of 
expression, and unlimited information (almost learning) impressed me 
more and more. He spoke on every subject, and always better than 
anybody else.” 

“Sydney Smith” (whom Sumner visited at Combe Florey) “is 
infinitely pleasant, and instructive too ; but the flavour of his conver- 
sation is derived from its humour. Jeffrey is not without humour, 
but this is not a leading element. He pleases by the alternate exer- 
cise of every talent; at one moment by a rapid argument, then by a 
beautiful illustration, next by a phrase which draws a whole thought 
into its powerful focus, while a constant grace of language and amenity 
of manners, with proper contributions from humour and wit, heighten 
these charms.” 

“‘ What a different man,” writes Sumner elsewhere, “ is Lockhart. 
He is without words, conversation, heart, or a disposition to please, 
throwing nothing into the stock of social intercourse, and keeping 
himself aloof from all the hearty currents of life.” 
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Sir William Hamilton he thought “quite learned, but brusque 
and gauche in manner” (i. pp. 359-361). 

Amongst other men of literary and political reputation with 
whom Sumner became acquainted was John Arthur Roebuck, of 
whom he writes to Story, “I know Roebuck, and like him much. 
He is young, ardent, ambitious, and full of great things, accom- 
plished, and a republican!” (i. p. 344). Quantum mutatus 
ab illo! It would have been interesting if Mr. Pierce—as he 
could have done — had told us Sumner’s opinion of Roebuck 
after the outburst of the slave-owners’ rebellion, when he was 
constantly advocating in Parliament the recognition by England 
of the slave-owners’ confederation, of which Sumner said, “ Better 
for the fast-anchored isle that it should be sunk beneath the sea, 
with its cathedrals, its castles, its fields of glory, Runnymede, 
Westminster Hall, and the home of Shakespeare, than it should 
do this thing.” On further acquaintance with Roebuck, Sumner 
pronounced him to be “rash, self-confident, and unassimilating. 
His party is himself, for he will brook no shadow of variance 
from his own opinions.” In this respect at least there is no 
difference in the earlier and later days of Mr. Roebuck. 

At Milnes’s (Lord Houghton) Sumner sat next to Macaulay, 
and opposite Bulwer (Lord Lytton). Sumner found “it was a 
relief from the incessant ringing of Macaulay’s voice to hear 
Bulwer’s lisping, slender, and effeminate tones. I liked Bulwer 
better than I wished. He talked with sense and correctness, 
though without brilliancy or force” (ii. p. 68). Macaulay 
Sumner thought “ oppressive.” He did not leave on him “ an 
entirely agreeable impression ;” still he confessed his great and 
magnificent attainments and powers (ii. p. 65). In truth, 
Sumner—himself a great talker, and used in America to be 
primus inter pares—in Macaulay’s company felt himself over- 
clouded. On another occasion Sumner met Macaulay at Holland 
House. “ Macaulay,” he wrote, “ was dinning, but more subdued 
than I have ever before seen him. That common expression 
‘her’ and ‘me’ for, as some say, ‘she’ and ‘I,’ was ingeniously 
discussed. Lord Holland defended the use of ‘her’ and ‘me’ 
as good idiomatic English, thus: ‘No one is handsomer than 
her, and ‘He is absent oftener than me.’ Lord Holland said 
that his uncle, C. J. Fox, had studied these points, and used these 
expressions, Macaulay was strong the other way, but was much 
struck by the authority of C.J. Fox. Thirty years after his death, 
the genius of the great Whig orator governed the frequenters of 
the venerable mansion in which he was born ” (ii. p. 80).* 





* “Tn his choice of words,” writes Lord Brougham of Fox, “he justly 
shunned foreign idioms, or words borrowed whether from the ancient or 
modern languages, and affected the pure Saxon tongue, the resources of 
which are unknown to so many who use it, both in speaking and writing.” 
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Of Lord Beaconsfield Sumner relates :—“ Mrs said to Dis- 
raeli (the conversation had grown out of ‘ Vivian Grey’), ‘ There 
is a great deal written in the garrets of London.’ Putting his 
hand on his heart, Disraeli said, ‘ I assure you ‘‘ Vivian Grey” was 
not written in a garret’” (ii. p. 123). 

Sumner’s experiences of English society were by no means 
confined to London. He travelled through the south and west 
of England, through Winchester, Salisbury, and “down even to 
Bodmin in Cornwall, where the assizes of the Western Circuit were 
being held.” There Sumner was the guest of the bar, as he was also 
of the Northern Circuit bar at Liverpool. At the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Scientific Association, his health was proposed 
by Bishop Maltby (of Durham), whose guest he afterwards was at 
Auckland Castle. 

Not only very few foreigners, but very few young Englishmen 
in the same social position as Sumner—a young -barrister, not as 
yet distinguished in his profession—are admitted as freely as 
Sumner was into the highest aristocratic society. He was the 
guest of Lord Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall, of Lord Fitzwilliam 
at Wentworth House, and also at Milton. While at Wentworth 


he had— 


“« A good opportunity to observe the way in which the wealthy sons 
of the aristocracy pass their time. The young Lord Milton had 
invited some of his friends, of about his own age, and keen in their 
love of horses, to visit him and have some private races. Milton 
offered, amongst various prizes, a gold cup and a dessert set. Among 
the young men were the future Lord Scarborough, and Lord De Mauley. 
They were all dressed as jockeys, with the cap, the close blue or red 
or yellow silk jacket, the leather breeches, and the white topboots. 
I observed a strong habit with them all ; a remark could not be made 
without an offer to support it with a bet. If they were walking in 
the garden, one observed on the distance of a certain object, and 
straightway a bet was offered and taken with regard to it; and on one 
occasion the young De Mauley—who, besides being the heir of a peer, 
and at present a member of the House of Commons, has just married 
one of the handsomest women I ever saw in any country—offered to 
bet that he could run a certain distance within a given time. The 
bet was taken, the ground measured, he took off his boots and coat 
and waistcoat, ran, and gained the bet. At cards they were always 
disposed to make the sum played for quite high. I have found it 
universal in England to play for money. One evening I played with 
a clergyman. I won, and the clergyman paid me five shillings. Now, 
I must confess that I have disliked all this very much. I do not fancy 
cards in their best state; especially do I not fancy them when 80 


nearly allied to gaming” (i. p. 373). 


Since this was written—nearly forty years ago—the passion for 
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gambling in the shape of racing, betting, and card-playing has 
increased amongst and extended over all classes of English society. 
From Wentworth Sumner paid a visit to the town of Boston, 
after which his native town is named; “and whence,” he writes, 
“John Cotton, ‘whose fame was in all the churches,’ went to 
settle our New England. I saw the old parsonage which Cotton 
left for the woods of America, and tapped at the back-door with a 
venerable triangular knocker, which, I doubt not, the hands of the 
Puritan preacher had often known before he forsook the soft 
cushion of the Established Church and the shadow of that fine 
Gothic pile, on which, even in his days, so many centuries had 
shed their sunshines and showered their storms.” From Boston, 
Sumner went to the Earl of Leicester’s at Holkham, “which,” he 
wrote, “seems to me to blend more magnificence and comfort, 
and to hold a more complete collection of interesting things, 
whether antiques, pictures, or manuscripts, than any seat I have 
visited.” Here he found a portrait of Sir Edward Coke, and saw 
his handwriting in annotations on many of the books in the 
library. “You may imagine” (he writes to Greenleaf), “that I 
have felt no common thrill in being thus permitted to look upon 
these things.” “Lord Leicester,” he writes elsewhere, “is now 
old and infirm. He is a very great friend of America, and 
recounts as the proudest event of his life the motion he made for 
the recognition of our independence. He speaks of Fox with the 
warmest friendship ; of George the Fourth in no measured terms” 
(i. pp. 374-376).* 

At Windsor, Sumner was invited to breakfast with the house- 
hold, and those who remember Baron Stockmar’s account of the 
total want of organisation in the Palace, before Prince Albert, 
at Stockmar’s instigation, undertook the reform of its domestic 
affairs, will appreciate this extract :— 


“T went down to breakfast, where we had young Murray (the head 
of the household), Lord Surrey, &c. Lord Byron—who you know 
was a captain in the navy—is a pleasant, rough fellow, who has not 
many of the smooth terms of the courtier. He came rushing into the 
room where we were, crying out, ‘This day is a real sneezer, it is a 
rum one indeed, Will her Majesty go out to-day?’ Lord Surrey 
hoped she would not, unless she would ride at the ‘slapping pace’ at 
which she went the day before, which was twenty miles in two hours. 





* The Earl of Leicester here spoken of was earlier known as Coke of 
Holkham. He was long member for Norfolk, and was created a peer on 
the Queen’s accession in 1837. He was the direct descendant of Lord 
Chief-Justice Coke, whose library is preserved at Holkham. Lord 
Leicester was in the habit of speaking of the Georges in unmeasured 
terms. He it was who called George III. “a bloody-minded parasite.” 
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. . . Lord Byron proposed to breakfast with us, but they told him he 
must go upstairs and breakfast with ‘the gals,’ meaning the ladies of 
the bedchamber and maids of honour. . . . Very soon Lord Byron 
came bouncing down, ‘ Murray, “the gals” say there is nothing but 
stale eggs in the Castle.’ Again, the ladies sent a servant to Murray 
complaining that there was no Scotch marmalade. Murray said it 
was very strange, as a very short time ago he paid for seven hundred 
pots of it” (ii, 16).* 


At Oxford, Sumner was lodged in All Souls’, and “enjoyed the 
pleasing delusion” that he was a Fellow of that peculiar institution. 
Thence he went to Cambridge. ‘Oxford is more striking as a 
whole,” he thought, “than Cambridge, but less so in its individual 
features.” At Cambridge he saw “most of the persons eminent 
at the University, and visited the various Colleges.” 

The Christmas week of 1838 Sumner spent with Lord Fitz- 
william at Milton. Here he was brought, for the first time, face 
to face with the peculiar institution of England—fox-hunting, 
“T think,” he wrote, “I have never participated in anything more 
exciting than this exercise.” After describing how,, contrary to 
his first intention, he had been led into the run, he continues— 


“My first fence I shall not readily forget. I was near Lord Milton, 
who was mounted on a thoroughbred horse. He cleared a fence 
before him. My horse pawed the ground and neighed. I gave him 
the rein, and he cleared the fence. As I was up in the air for one 
moment, how was I startled to look down and see there was not only 
a fence but a ditch! He cleared the ditch too. I lost my balance, 
was thrown to the very ears of the horse, but in some way or other 
contrived to work myself back to the saddle without touching the 
ground. How I got back I cannot tell; but I did regain my seat, 
and my horse was at a run in a moment.” 


Those who remember Sumner’s gaunt and ungainly figure will 
be as much surprised at his escape as he was himself, His feel- 
ings probably resembled those of the hero of a tale told by one 
who in his day was well known with the “ Fitzwilliam,” which 
described a leap of such width “that the rider, a pious man, said 
the Lord’s Prayer in the air.” Encouraged by the success of his 
first hunting expedition, Sumner the next day made a second, 
which had its incidents, one of which was, “I rode among the 
foremost, and in going over a fence and a brook together, came 
to the ground. My horse cleared them both, and I cleared him, 
for I went directly over his head.” One feature of the hunting- 
field particularly impressed him, as it was sure to do one of 
Puritan descent. 





* Stockmar’s Memoir, vol. ii. p. 118, 
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“T should not fail to commemorate the feats of the clergymen, as 
they illustrate the position of this body in England. The best and 
hardest rider in this part of the country is reputed to be a clergyman ; 
and there was not a day that I was out that I did not see three or four 
persons rejoicing in the style of ‘ Reverend,’ and distinguishable from 
the rest of the habitués by wearing a black instead of a red coat. They 
were among the foremost in every field, and cleared fences with great 
ease. Once we came to a very stiff rail fence; and as the hounds 
were not in full cry, there was a general stop to see how the different 
horses and riders would take it. Many were afraid, and several horses 
refused it. Soon, however, the Rev. Mr Nash, a clergyman of some 
fifty years, came across the field, and the cry was raised, ‘ Hurrah for 
Nash! Now for Nash!’ I need not say that he went over it easily. 
Change the scene, and imagine Mr. Greenwood or Dr. Lyman Beecher“ 
riding at a rail fence, and some thirty or forty persons looking on and 
shouting, ‘Hurrah for Greenwood!’ ‘ Hurrah for Beecher !’” 


Were an American now to visit the “shires,” we believe that 
he would find the clerical element conspicuous by its absence, 
though it may be, as Mr. Froude says, that the total merging of 
the country gentleman in the ecclesiastic has tended to weaken 
rather than strengthen the influence of the country clergy in their 
parishes. 

Describing the dinners and evenings at Milton, he says :— 
“Conversation goes languidly. The boys are sleepy, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam serious and melancholy ;” and this leads him to pass 
the following judgment on English fox-hunting :—“I was excited 
and interested by it. I confess I should like to enjoy it more, and 
have pressing invitations to continue my visit, or renew it at some 
future period. But I have moralised much upon it, and have 
been made melancholy by seeing the time and money that are 
lavished on this sport, and observing the utter unproductiveness 
of the lives of those who are most earnestly engaged in it, like my 
lord’s family, whose mornings are devoted to it, and whose even- 
ings are rounded by a sleep” (ii. pp. 32,33).+ In this we cordially 
agree, but we are in the minority. Since Sumner’s first visit to 
England the passion for fox-hunting has deepened and widened 
throughout society. 

The hospitality shown to Sumner was not confined to the Whig 
aristocracy ; he was received on equally intimate terms by several 
leading Tories, Amongst these were Lord Wharncliffe and Sir 
H. Inglis, of whom he writes :—‘ Their strong Tory principles no 
one can doubt, and their beautiful private characters have invested 
these principles with a charm for my-mind that they never had 





* Well-known American ministers of that time. 
t One of the boys of 1838 has since met his death in the hunting-field. 
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before. Not that I am a Tory; but meeting Tories of such a 
character has made me charitable and catholic, and convinced me 
that everything that proceeds from them is from the purest hearts 
and most cultivated minds” (i. p. 336). 

Of English society, in comparison with that of his own country, 
Sumner formed this opinion:—“In England, what is called 
society is better educated, more refined, and more civilised than 
what is called society in our own country. You understand me to 
speak of society as society, and not of individuals. I know 
persons in America who would be an ornament of any circle any- 
where ; but there is no class with us that will in the least degree 
compare with that vast circle which constitutes English society. 
The difference of education is very much against us” (ii. p. 78). 

In March 1839, Sumner left England, and with that event the 
interest of the book ceases for English readers. We have dwelt 
so long on this portion of the memoir that we must compress 
our remarks on that which remains: Sumner travelled through 
Italy and through Germany, where he made the acquaintance of 
many distinguished jurists. While at Paris, on his way to Italy, 
the relations between England and the United States were em- 
bittered by the “ North-eastern boundary question,” and Sumner, 
at the request of General Cass, the United States Minister at 
Paris, drew up the argument on the American side, which was 
published in Galignant. It was well received both in this country 
and in his own. In the United States it was considered a clear 
and able statement of the American view, and Lord Brougham 
told him it was “unanswerable.” In May 1830, Sumner landed 
at New York, and thence went home to Boston, where he slowly 
returned to professional and literary work; but he “never took 
kindly to the details of law business,” and “at times could not 
refrain from confessing to intimate friends that he had little heart 
for its drudgery.” Law is a very jealous mistress, and “ bears no 
rival near her throne;” and, as was to be expected, Sumner 
never obtained that eminence at the bar which might have been 
expected from his love of the study of jurisprudence, his know- 
ledge, if not of law, about law, and his argumentative and rhetori- 
cal powers, He was gradually drawn to political life. “Ques 
tions of international law, growing out of the institution of slavery 
in the United States, supplied the first topics in the discussion of 
which Sumner participated after his return from Europe.” The 
English as distinguished from the American view of the “right of 
search” was maintained by him in papers which. received the 
strongly expressed approbation of hoth Story and of Chancellor 
Kent. At this time the Abolitionist party were urging the dis- 
solution of the Union. William Lloyd Garrison denounced the 
national constitution “as a pro-slavery instrument, a covenant 
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with death, and an agreement with hell.” Sumner, while equally 
urgent for abolition, refused to be a party to breaking up the Union. 
He was not at that time, therefore, in the strict party sense an Aboli- 
tionist. In January 1843 appeared his article, ‘The Nation’s 
Duty as to Slavery,” which the late Earl of Carlisk——one of Sum- 
ner’s most intimate friends—thought “very close, clear, and un- 
answerable.” Its arguments may be thus summed up :—“ It can- 
not be doubted that the Constitution may be amended, so that it 
shall cease to render any sanction to slavery. The power to 
amend carries with it the previous right to inquire into and to 
discuss the matter to be amended; and this right extends to all 
parts of the country over which the Constitution is spread—the 
North as well as the South” (ii. p. 240). 

He continued his contributions to various periodicals on ques- 
tions of general as well as legal literature. One of them, on the 
“Number Seven,” which appeared in a law magazine, appears to 
have been a most singular production. But the slavery question 
gradually absorbed him. In 1843 we find him writing to the 
author of a pamphlet on “Caste and Slavery in the Church,” 
“Is it not strange that the Church, or any body of men upon 
whom the faintest ray of Christianity has fallen, should endeavour 
to exclude the African, ‘ guilty of a skin not coloured as their 
own,’ from the freest participation in the privileges of worshipping 
thecommon God? It would seem as if prejudice, irrational as it 
is uncharitable, could no further go. Professing the religion of 
Christ, they disapprove that equality which He recognises in His 
precepts, and they violate that most beautiful injunction which 
enfolds so much philanthropy and virtue, ‘ Love thy neighbour’” 
(i p. 261). Popular education and prison discipline were also 
among the subjects which engaged his attention. 

The turning-point of his life drew near. In commemoration of 
an episode in the War of Independence, known as the Boston 
Massacre, the town of Boston instituted an annual oration, “Upon 
the danger of standing armies stationed in populous cities in 
time of peace,” which is yearly delivered on “ Independence Day,” 
July 4th. Many of the greatest American speakers have delivered 
the oration. On this occasion, ‘‘ The Mayor and Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, and other city officers march in procession with 
music and military escort, accompanied by a crowd of citizens, to 
the appointed place to hear the speaker of the day.” Sumner was 
chosen to deliver this oration on the 4th July 1845. The subject 
he chose was “ The True Grandeur of Nations.” It was emphati- 
tally a “speech of peace.” * It reads like one of Richard Cobden’s 





"The words in which Sir R. Peel described his last speech in the 
House of Commons. 
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Peace Congress speeches. Sumner had, while in England, been 
introduced to Cobden, not yet a member of Parliament. In 1845 
Cobden was absorbed in the work of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and had not commenced his second career as the apostle of 
reduced armaments and international arbitration, Yet Sumner 
in 1844 writes in the very spirit of Cobden to his brother-in-law, 
then at Paris— 


“The age of war among civilised nations has passed, and each year 
of peace is an additional testimony to this truth. . . . I cannot but 
think you regard with the complacency of another age the immense 
military establishments and fortifications by which you are surrounded, 
What a boon to France if her half-million of soldiery were devoted to 
the building of railways and other internal improvements, instead of 
passing the day in carrying superfluous muskets! What a boon to 
Paris if the immense sums absorbed in her fortifications were devoted 
to institutions of benevolence! She has more to fear from the poverty 
and wretchedness of her people than from any foreign foe ; nor do I set 
much value upon any defence that can be made against any invading force 
that has once seen the smoke of the capital. The principles of free trade, 
now so generally favoured, are antagonists to war. They teach, and 
when adopted cause, the mutual dependence of nation upon nation. 
They, in short, carry out among nations the great principle of division 
of labour which obtains among individuals, It was a common and 
earnest desire among our statesmen after the last war to render our 
country independent, for its manufactures and fabrics, of foreign 
nations. Far better would it be, and more in harmony with God's 
providence, if we were dependent upon all nations. Then would war 
be impossible. As civilisation advances, the state of national depen- 
dence is promoted, and even England at this moment can hardly call 
herself independent of the United States.” * 


When we turn to the “ oration” itself, we shall find the same 
coincidence of thought. Hitherto on these occasions the speakers 
of the day had been careful to conform “ to the prevailing opinions 
of the moment.” Sumner was the first to attack “a custom and 
opinions approved by popular judgment and sanctioned by 
venerable traditions.” The main thesis of his oration was “Iu 
our age there can be no peace that is not honourable ; there can 
be no war that is not dishonourable.” We have space but for one 
or two extracts, His opening rather savoured of the pulpit, 
referring to the day “as the Sabbath of the nation, on which we 
put aside all the common cares of life;” adding, ‘‘ May he who 
now addresses you be enabled so to direct your minds that you 
shall not seem to have lost a day.” He then proceeded, according 





* Memoir, vol. ii., pp. 314,315. See other letters, containing the germs 
of the oration, vol. ii. pp. 82, 263, 264, 275, 296, 297, 311, 312. 
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to custom, to pay homage to the Fathers of the Republic in a 
thetorical passage, “ borrowed,” says Mr. Pierce, “ almost literally, 
from the words attributed by Plato to the Fathers of Athens, in 
the beautiful funeral discourse of the Menexenus” (ii. p. 347). 
In the course of his address there occurs a passage in the style of 
Cobden, pointing out that “for the annual sum that is lavished 
on one ship of the line, four institutions like Harvard University 
might be sustained throughout the country.” ‘The practical point 
which he urged on his hearers was this, “ Let us now, in this age 
3 of civilisation, surrounded by Christian nations, be willing to 
follow the successful example of William Penn surrounded by 
savages. Let us, while we recognise these transcendent ordi- 
nances of God—the law of right, and the law of love—the 
double suns which illuminate the moral universe—aspire to the 
tue glory, and what is higher than glory, the great good, of 
taking the lead in the disarming of the nations.” 

Again: “If it be asked why, on this national anniversary, in- 
the consideration of ‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’ I have dwelt 
thus singly and exclusively on war, it is because war is utterly 
aid irreconcilably inconsistent with true greatness (ii. pp. 
350, 351). Enumerating the peculiar victories of speech, his 
Anti-slavery feeling, ever strong, was stirred within him, and he 
broke forth in a passage which reminds us of, and was probably 
inspired by, Brougham’s Anti-slavery speeches. 


“When the day shall come (may these eyes be gladdened with its 
beams !) that shall witness the peaceful emancipation of three millions 
of our fellow-men, ‘ guilty of a skin not coloured as our own,’ now 
held in gloomy bondage under the Constitution of our country, then 
there shall be a victory in comparison with which that of Bunker's 
Hill shall be as a farthing candle held up to the sun. That victory 
thall need no monument of stone. It shall be one of the great land- 
marks of civilisation ; nay, more, it shall be one of the links in the 
golden chain by which humanity shall connect itself with the throne 
of God” (ii. p. 353). 


Towards the close of his address, not foreseeing the events of 
fifteen years later, and the course he should then take, he said, 
“Here, in ampler ether. and diviner air, are untried fields for 
exalted triumphs more truly worthy the American name than any 
snatched from rivers of blood. War is known as the last reason 
of kings ; let it be no reason of our Republic” (ii. p. 354). The 
closing sentence of his too long and too ornate peroration was, 
“Let us now, on this Sabbath of our country, lay a new stone in 
the grand temple of universal peace, whose dome shall be lofty 
4% the firmament of heaven, as broad and comprehensive as the 
earth itself” (ii, p. 355). 
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If it be—as according to Lord Beaconsfield it is—the first 
property of eloquence to produce a sensation, this oration of 
Sumner’s may rank amongst the masterpieces of the world’s 
eloquence. Such an outspoken declaration of “peace principles” 
had scarcely ever before, if at all, and certainly not on such an 
occasion, been made in America, The press throughout the 
States rang with praises or censures of the speaker and his sub- 
ject. With the account of this oration, the circumstances of its 
delivery, and the criticisms it produced, the memoir closes at the 
threshold of Sumner’s public career. 

We cannot but reiterate our feeling of disappointment at the 
abrupt close of the work, and the hope that the writer may be 
induced to conclude his.task, and give the world the public life of 
Charles Sumner. Meanwhile we tender him our respectful thanks 
for the interesting volumes he has given us. The memoir, though 
perhaps too long, is well executed. Though not in style to be 
compared with “Stanley’s Arnold,” it is framed on the same 
principle. The biographer stands aside, and lets the subject of 
his biography tell the story of his life in his own letters and 
journals, Both these works possess what may be called, in the 
words which Macaulay uses of the fourth Gospel, “the peculiar 
charm of the narrative of the disciple whom the teacher loved.” 
The memoir is enriched with notices of the statesmen, lawyers, 
and men of letters, both in England and on the Continent, whom 
Sumner during his European tour saw or was intimate with. 
They are wonderfully accurate, and show an extensive knowledge 
of men and facts. Mr. Pierce’s familiarity with the lives and 
careers of former celebrities in Parliament, on the bench, or at the 
bar, is another illustration of how much there is in common 
between the peoples of the United States and of England; how 
the fame of our statesmen and advocates is amongst the cherished 
possessions of America. 

We must conclude. Had space permitted, we should have 
liked to trace Sumner’s career as the bold unflinching leader of 
the Abolitionists in the Senate ; to narrate his denunciations of 
slavery until the time when the exasperated slave-owners resorted 
to the appropriate argument of physical force, and felled him to 
the floor of the Senate House; and to have described his re 
appearance in the Senate (4th June 1860), when, with true moral 
heroism, he ‘‘ resumed the discussion precisely where he.left” it, 
and made his great speech on the “ Barbarism of Slavery,” which 
circulated by the thousand throughout the States, and powerfully 
contributed to the election, during the ensuing fall, of Abraham 
Lincoln to the chair of the Union. 

Sumner’s humanitarian views were rudely tested by the out- 
break of the slave-owners’ rebellion, and his “voice was for war” 
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to an extent not easily reconcilable with the principles of “The 
True Grandeur of Nations.’ Still less consistent with them was 
his proposal, strongly urged at the conclusion of the war, to treat 
the Confederate States as a conquered country. The policy of 
our Government at that time seemed to estrange Sumner from 
his well-beloved England ; but after the subjugation of the South 
he once more visited our country, “and passed the last night 
before sailing on his return with John Bright at Rochdale, when he 
spoke with admiration of England and of her public men, and 
with much tenderness of the many friends he counted among her 
well-known names” (ii, p. 341). The estrangement, therefore, 
was only temporary. 

It is difficult to part with our subject without making a com- 
parison between Sumner and the only other American orator and 
statesman who was as well known in England—Daniel Webster. 
In point of oratory, Sumner must yield the palm to Webster. 
Webster, in his massive logic, his simple language, and his power, 
resembled Fox, Bishop Wilberforce, and Bright. Sumner’s style 
was too diffuse, too ornate. He weakened his argument by the 
length to which he drew it out, and his speeches were overlaid by 
illustrations and quotations, His later style illustrated the dete- 
riorated taste in oratory of his countrymen. But as a statesman, 
and in moral character, Sumner stood high above Webster. Those 


who remember Theodore Parker’s scathing exposure of Webster’s 
tortuous and sinister career as regards slavery, which he delivered 
in his “ Oration on the Death of Daniel Webster,” and contrast it 
with Sumner’s statesmanlike foresight of the consequences of the 
aggressions of the slave-owners, and the unflinching resistance he 
offered to them, will agree in the judgment we have ventured to 
pronounce on the relative merits of these two great Americans. 








Art. VII.—THer TELEPHONE. 


QF all modern inventions connected with the transmission of 

telegraphic signals, the telephone, devised by Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, las excited the most wide-spread interest and 
wonder. Wherever Mr. Bell has appeared before the public to 
give an account of his invention and the researches which have 
led up to it, crowds have assembled to hear him. Nor is this 
astonishing ; for the telephone professes not only to convey 
intelligible signals to great distances without the use of a battery, 
but to transmit in facsimile the tones of the human voice, so that 
a voice shall be as certainly recognised when heard over a distance 
of a few hundreds of miles as if its owner were speaking in the 
room by our side. And the telephone does not fall short of its 
profession. Scientific men have had their wonder and curiosity 
aroused even more than the unscientific public, since a scientific 
man appreciates the enormous difficulties to be overcome before 
such an instrument can be realised. Had any hardy speculator 
a few years ago proposed a telephone which should act on the 
principle, and be constructed in the form, of Mr. Bell’s instrument, 
he would probably have been considered a lunatic: The effects 
are so marvellous; the exciting causes at first sight so entirely 
inadequate to produce them. For a telephonic message differs 
as widely from an ordinary telegraphic message as a highly 
finished oil-painting differs from a page of print. In the one 
you have only white and black, black symbols on a white ground, 
the symbols being limited in number, and recurring again and 
again with mere differences of order. ‘The painting, on the other 
hand, discloses every variety of colour and arrangement. No 
sharp lines of discontinuity offend the eye; on the contrary, the 
tints shade off gradually and softly into each other, presenting 
tone and depth in endless variety. The page of print is unintelli- 
gible without the aid of a key; the painting tells its story plainly 
enough to any one who has eyes to see. 

Let us inquire for a moment what is the nature of the appar- 
atus which we have been using for the last thirty or forty years 
for the transmission of telegraphic signals. The instruments 
chiefly employed have been the single-needle telegraph and 
the Morse instrument. In the former a coil of wire sur- 
rounds a magnetised needle, which is suspended in a vertical 
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position. ‘When an electrical current passes through the coil, 
the needle is deflected; to right or left, according to the direction 
of the current. ‘The sender by means of a handle can pass either 
sitive or negative currents into the circuit. The right and left 
eflections of the needle are combined in various ways to form 
the letters of the alphabet, and the letters form words. Thus at 
the sending station a message is broken up into little bits, each 
bit or part of a bit transmitted separately, and the process of 
building these up again performed at the receiving station. 
Some of the letters of the alphabet are indicated by a single 
movement of the needle, that is, by a single current ; for others, 
as many as four are required. 

In the Morse instrument only one current is utilised, which 
may be either positive or negative, and the requisite variety is 
obtained by allowing the current to pass through the circuit for 
alonger or shorter interval. The essential part of the instrument 
consists of an electro-magnet with an iron armature attached to 
one end of a lever. At the other end of the lever is a pointer or 
pencil, and a paper ribbon moves ata constant rate in front of 
the end of the pointer. When the coils of the electro-magnet 
are traversed by a current, the iron armature is attracted, and the 
pointer comes in contact with the paper ribbon, on which it makes 
amark, long or short, according to the duration of the current. 
Thus are produced the dots and dashes. These are combined in 
asimilar way to the right and left movements of the needle in 
the needle instrument. In some of the more refined instruments 
letters are indicated and even printed directly at the receiving 
station. This is of course a great simplification ; but with such 
arrangements we cannot have more than this. The page of print 
represents the limit of what such instruments and methods can 
do for us. It is true that a skilled operator with the Morse 
instrument can interpret the signals as they arrive without look- 
ing at the marks on the paper, simply by using his ears. Every 
time the circuit is made or broken a click is heard, and long 
practice has taught him to rely on the evidence of his ears with 
4s much confidence as one less accustomed to the work would 
trust his eyes. Nevertheless he hears only a succession of 
clicks, which must be interpreted before they become intelli- 
gible to any one but himself. 

In these forms of apparatus, it will be observed, the currents 
are intermittent ; each current, circulating through the coil, is 
followed by an interval of rest. They begin and end abruptly, 
and all perform the same kind of work; that is, they deflect a 
needle, or produce marks on a piece of paper. Telephonic cur- 
Tents, on the other hand, rise and fall, ebb and flow, change in 
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intensity within comparatively wide limits, but preserve their 
continuity so long as continuous sounds are being uttered in the 
neighbourhood of the telephone. They are called undulatory 
currents, to distinguish them from the intermittenf currents of 
the ordinary telegraphic apparatus ; and their peculiar character 
is an essential feature of the telephone. 

No skill or training is required for the effective use of 
the telephone. The operator has merély to press the instra- 
ment to his ear to hear distinctly every sound transmitted 
from the distant end. For this, it is true, an effort of atten- 


‘tion is required, and some persons use the instrument at the 


first trial with more success than others. Individuals differ 
in the facility with which they are able to concentrate their 
attention on one ear, so as to be practically insensible to what 
goes on around them. But this habit of attention is readily 
acquired, and when it is once acquired, the telephone may be 
used by any one who has ears to hear and a tongue to speak. 
In sending a message, the instrument is held about an inch in 
front of the mouth, and the sender merely talks into the mouth- 

iece in his ordinary natural manner. The words are repeated 

y the instrument at the other end of the circuit with the same 
pitch, the same cadences, and the same relative loudness. But 
what strikes one the most is that the character of the speaker's 
voice is faithfully presérved and reproduced. Thus one voice 
is readily distinguished from another. No peculiarity of inflec- 
tion is lost. Nor is this result effected over short distances 
only. No doubt a sentence will be heard with diminishing dis- 
tinctness as it comes over an increasing distance. In this country 
experiments have not yet been made, so far as we know, over 
very long distances; but Mr. Bell states that he carried on a 
conversation without any difficulty between Boston and New 
York, 258 miles apart, through an ordinary telegraph wire. 
A man’s breathing was distinctly heard 149 miles away. At 
the Newport torpedo station, in Rhode Island, speaking was 
carried on through .a line, including five miles of submerged 
cable and an equal length of land wire. Resistance coils were 
added, 2000 ohms at a time, until 12,000 ohms were introduced 
into the circuit, without interfering with the transmission of 
speech. The importance of this test will be understood when it 
is remembered that the resistance of the Atlantic cable is equal 
to 7000 ohms only. ‘The experiments at Newport were con- 
tinued by the addition of a total resistance of 30,000 ohms, but 
beyond 12,000 ohms the sound was found to diminish in in- 
tensity. Mr. Bell states that the maximum amount of resistance 
through which the undulating current will pass, and yet retain 
sufficient force to produce an audible sound at the distant end, 
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has yet to be determined. In the laboratory he has conversed 
through a resistance of 60,000 ohms. There is a practical diffi- 
culty in transmitting telephonic signals through a telegraph wire 
running parallel to a number of other wires which are being used 
for ordinary telegraphic purposes. Induction currents are pro- 
duced in the telephone wire, which greatly interfere with the 
distinctness of the sounds. This difficulty is said to be over- 
come by having an extra return wire, instead of utilising the 
earth for a part of the circuit, as is ordinarily done. The two 
wires are put side by ‘side in close proximity, and the detri- 
mental effect of the inductive currents is thus partially or 
entirely disposed of. The following extract from a letter which 
appeared in the Daily News a few weeks ago shows that induc- 
tive action, when the parallel circuits are not numerous, does 
not seriously interfere with the transmission of speech :— 


“The experiments with the telephone were made by me upon the 
cable lying between Dover and Calais, which is 21? miles long. 
Several gentlemen and ladies were present, and conversed in French 
and English with a second party in France for upwards of two hours. 
There was not the slightest failure during the whole time. I was only 
wing one wire. The other three (it is a four-wire cable) were working 
direct with London and Paris, Calais and Lille. I could distinctly 
hear the signals by the three wires on the telephone; and at times, 
when but one of the three wires was working, I could decipher the 
Morse signals, and read a message that was passing from Glasgow to 
Paris. Yet when all the three wires were working simultaneously, the 
telephone sounds were easily and clearly distinguishable above the 
dick of the signals! I happened to know several of the party in 
France, and was able to recognise their voices. They also recognised 
nine, and told us immediately a lady spoke that it was a female voice. 
When making some trials upon a line three-fourths of a mile long, I 
arranged a musical box (the tones of which are very feeble) under the 
receiver of an air-pump, the top of the receiver being open. Upon 
this opening I placed the telephone, and every note came out at 
the second end so clearly as to enable those who were present to 
name the tune that was played. Unfortunately we had not the same 
means in France, but simply held the mouth of the telephone close to 
the box, and some of the notes were audible, but not so perfect as on 
the short line. One young lady burst out laughing te moment she 
placed the instrument to her ear, and exclaimed, ‘Some one is whistling 
“Tommy make way for your uncle!”’ As my correspondent and 
myself had had a little practice, we were, without the slightest difficulty, 
able to talk in our usual manner, without any strain upon the voice or 
any unnatural lengthening of syllables. We were not able to hear 
breathing, in consequence of the continued pecking caused by induc- 
tion from other wires.” 
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The construction of the telephone is remarkably simple, and 
will be readily understood from the accompanying woodcut, which 
represents a longitudinal sec- 
tion. It consists of a steel 
cylindrical magnet, about five 
inches longand three-eighthsof 
an inch in diameter, encircled 
at one extremity by a short 
bobbin of wood or ebonite, on 
which is wound a quantity of 
very fine insulated copper wire. 
The magnet and coil are con- 
tained in a wooden cylindrical 
case. The two ends of the 
coil are soldered to thicker 
pieces of copper wire, which 
traverse the wooden envelope 
from one end to the other, 
and terminate in the binding 
screws at its extremity. Im- 
mediately in front of the mag- 
net is a thin circular iron 
plate, which is kept in its place 
by being jammed between the 
main portion of the wooden 
case, and a wooden cap carry- 
ing the mouth or ear-trumpet. 
These two parts are screwed 
together. The latter is cut 
away at the centre so as to 
expose a portion of the iron 
plate, about half-an-inch in 
diameter. In the experiments 
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the influence of the various 

= = parts of the telephone on the 

results produced, and their relations to each other when the 
best effects are obtained, he employed iron plates of various 
areas and thicknesses, from boiler plate three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness to the thinnest plate procurable. Wonderful 
to relate, it appears that scarcely any plate is too thin or 
too thick for the purpose, but the best thickness is that 
of the ferrotype plate used by photographers. Thin tin-plate 
also answers very well. The iron plate is cut into the form of a 
disc, about two inches in diameter, and is placed as near a8 
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possible to the extremity of the steel magnet without actually 
touching it; the effect of this position being that, while the 
induced magnetism of the plate is considerable, it is susceptible 
to very rapid changes owing to the freedom with which the 
plate can vibrate. .The dimensions of the various parts of the 
instrument given above are found to be convenient, but they are 
by no means essential. Good results have been obtained by 
means of a magnet only an inch and a half long, and a working 
instrument need not be too large for the waistcoat pocket. 
There is no difference between the transmitting and the receiving 
telephone ; each instrument serves both purposes. Nevertheless 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of shifting the instrument 
backwards and forwards between the ear and the mouth, it is 
better to have two on the circuit at each station. The operator then 
holds one permanently to his ear, while he talks with the other. 
It will not be supposed that the idea of this marvellously 
simple piece of apparatus was: evolved ready formed from the 
inventor’s brain ; very far otherwise. It is the final outcome of 
along series of patient researches carried out by Mr. Bell in the 
most skilful and philosophical manner, in which one modification 
suggested another, accessory after accessory was discarded, and 
finally the instrument was pruned down to its present form and 
dimensions, Telephones have been long known. A few years 
ago a simple arrangement whereby articulate sounds could be 
transmitted over a distance of fifty or sixty yards, or even 
further, could be bought in the streets for a penny. It con- 
sisted of a pair of pill boxes, the bottoms of which were con- 
nected by a piece of string stretched tight, while over the 
mouth of each was pasted tissue paper. On speaking to 
one of the pill boxes the tissue paper and enclosed air were set 
in vibration. The vibrations so produced were communicated 
to the thread and transmitted to the distant pill box, which 
was held close to the ear, where they affected the air in such 
away as to reproduce the original sounds. - This simple appar- 
atus was more effective than would be @ prior imagined. 
Electric telephones were devised in this country about the same 
time that the telegraph was introduced, but the best of them 
differed widely from the modern instrument. They were capable 
of conveying to a distance sounds of various pitch, so that the 
succession of notes constituting a melody could be reproduced 
many miles away,. but the special character of the voice by which 


the melody was originated was entirely lost. Now the great 


interest which attaches to Mr. Bell’s telephone, and the intense 
wonder and curiosity it has aroused, are due to its power of con- 
veying absolutely unaltered every peculiarity of voice or musical 
lustrument: A violin note reappears as a violin note ; it cannot 
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be mistaken for anything else. And in the case of a human 
voice, it is not less easy to distinguish one speaker from another 
than it would be if the speakers were in the room close by instead 
of being miles or even hundreds of miles away. This is the 
charm of the new telephone ; this it is which renders it im- 
measurably superior to anything of the kind which preceded it. 
Mr. Bell’s ‘researches in electric telephony began with the 
artificial production of musical sounds, suggested by the work 
in which he was then engaged in Boston, viz., teaching the deaf 
and dumb to speak. Deaf mutes are dumb merely because they 
are deaf. There is no local defect to prevent utterance, and 
Mr. Bell has practically demonstrated by two thousand of his 
own pupils that when the deaf and dumb know how to control 
the action of their vocal organs, they can articulate with com- 
parative facility. Striving to perfect his system of teaching, it 
occurred to Mr. Bell that if, instead of presenting to the eye of 
the deaf mute a system of symbols, he could make visible the 
vibrations of the air, the apparatus might be used as a means of, 
teaching articulation. In this part of his investigations Mr. 
Bell derived great assistance from the phonautograph. He 
succeeded in vibrating by the voice a style of wood, about a ‘foot 
in length, attached to the membrane of the phonautograph ; and 
with this he obtained enlarged tracings of the vibrations of the 
air, produced by the vowel sounds, upon a plane surface of 
smoked glass. Mr. Bell traced a similarity between the manner 
in which this piece of wood was vibrated by the membrane of 
the phonautograph and the manner in which the ossiculee of the 
human ear were moved by the tympanic membrane. Wishing to 
construct an apparatus closely resembling the human ear, it was 
suggested to him by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, a distinguished 
aurist of Boston, that the human ear itself would be still better, 
and a specimen was prepared. Our readers are aware that the 
tympanic membrane of the ear is connected with the internal 
ear by a series of little bones called respectively the malleus, the 
incus, and the stapes, from their peculiar shapes, and that by 
their means the vibrations of the tympanic membrane are com- 
municated to the internal ear and the auditory nerves. Mr. 
Bell removed the stapes, and attached to the end of the incusa 
style of hay about an inch in length. Upon singing into the 
external artificial ear, the style of hay was thrown into vibration, 
and tracings were obtained upon a plane surface of smoked glass 
passed rapidly underneath. The curves so obtained are of 
great interest, each showing peculiarities of its own dependent 
upon the vowel sound that is sung. Whilst engaged in these 
experiments, Mr. Bell’s attention was arrested. by observing the 
wonderful disproportion which exists between the size and 
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weight of the membrane—no thicker than tissue paper—and 
the weight of the bones vibrated by it, and he was led to inquire 
whether a thicker membrane might not be able to vibrate a 
piece of iron in front of an electro-mignet. The experiment 
was at once tried. A piece of steel spring was attached to a 
stretched membrane of gold-beater’s skin and placed in front of 
the pole of the magnet. This answered very well, but it was 
found that the action of the instrument was improved by in- 
creasing the area of metal, and thus the membrane was done 
away with and an iron plate substituted for it. It was im- 
portant, at the same time, to determine the effect produced by 
altering the strength of the magnet; that is, of the current 
which passed round the coils. The battery was gradually 
reduced from fifty cells to none at all, and still the effects were 
observed, but in a less marked degree. The action was in this 
latter case doubtless due to residual magnetism ; hence, in the 
poet form of apparatus a permanent magnet is employed. 

tly, the effect of varying the dimensions of the coil was 
studied, when it was found that the sounds became louder as its 
length was diminished; a certain length was, however, ulti- 
mately reached, beyond which no improvement was effected, 
and it was found to be only necessary to enclose one end of the 
magnet in the coil of wire. 


Such was the instrument that Mr. Bell sent to the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. The following is the official report 
of it, signed by Sir William Thomson and others :— 


“Mr. Alexander Graham Bell exhibits an apparatus by which he 
has achieved a result of transcendent scientific interest, —a transmission 
of spoken words by electric currents through a telegraph wire. To 
obtain this result Mr. Bell perceived that he must produce a variation 
of strength of current as nearly as may be in exact proportion to the 
velocity of a particle of air moved by the sound, and he invented a 
method of doing so,—a piece of iron attached to a membrane, and thus 
moved to and fro in the neighbourhood of an electro-magnet,—which 
has proved perfectly successful. The battery and wire of this electro- 
magnet are in circuit with the telegraph wire and the wire of another 
electro-magnet at the receiving station. This second electro-magnet 
has a solid bar of iron for core, which is connected at one end by a 
thick disc of iron to an iron tube surrounding the coil and bar. The 
free circular end of the tube constitutes one pole of the electro-magnet, 
and the adjacent free end of the bar core the other. A thin circular 
iron disc, held pressed against the end of the tube by the electro- 
Magnetic attraction and free to vibrate through a very small space 
without touching the central pole, constitutes the sounder by which 
the electric effect is reconverted into sound. With my ear pressed 
against this disc, I heard it speak distinctly several sentences. ...I 
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need scarcely say I was astonished and delighted. So were others, 
including some judges of our group, who witnessed the experiments 
and verified with their own ears the electric transmission of speech. 
This, perhaps the greatest marvel hitherto achieved by the electric 
telegraph, has been obtained by appliances of quite a homespun and 
rudimentary character. With somewhat more advanced plans and 
more powerful apparatus, we may confidently expect that Mr. Bell will 
give us the means of making voice and spoken words audible through 
the electric wire to an ear hundreds of miles distant.” 


The present form of instrument which is now being mann- 
factured in large numbers by the Silvertown Company does not 
essentially differ from that reported on so enthusiastically by Sir 
William Thomson. Only it is more simple in construction 
and more handy. 

Before attempting any explanation of the action of the tele- 
phone it may be well to draw the attention of our readers to the 
special characteristics of the human voice, and to those peculiari- 
ties which distinguish one musical note from another. Whatever 
the differences in question may depend upon, it is certain that 
they are transmitted and reproduced in the telephone with un- 
erring fidelity, and it is therefore important that we should 
understand their nature and origin. Take a tuning-fork and 
set it in vibration by striking or drawing a violoncello bow across 
its prongs. The fork yields its own proper note, which will be 
loud or the reverse according as the fork has been struck energe- 
tically or lightly. So long as we use one fork only, it is obvious 
that the only variation which can be produced in the sound is a 
variation of intensity. If the extent of vibration be small, the 
resulting sound is feeble; its loudness increases with the excur- 
sion of the prongs. What is true of the tuning-fork is true of 
any other musical instrument, and hence, generally, the loudness 
of a musical sound depends upon the amplitude of vibration of 
that which produced it. Now take two similar tuning-forks of © 
different pitch, and suppose that one is exactly an octave above 
. the other. They may be excited in such a way that the notes 

emitted are of equal loudness, and then the only respect in which 
they differ from each other is in pitch. The pitch of a fork de- 
pends upon its rate of vibration. It is comparatively easy with 
suitable apparatus to measure the rate of vibration of a tuning- 
fork, and were we to test the two forks in question, it would be 
found that that giving the higher note vibrates exactly twice as 
fast as the other. If the one performs 100 oscillations in a 
second, the other, which is an octave above, completes 200 in 
the same interval of time. Thus, the pitch of a note yielded by 
a tuning-fork depends upon its rate of vibration, and on nothing 
else, and the same is true of a pianoforte wire, the air in an 
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organ pipe, a harmonium reed, &c. We have now accounted for 
two of the characteristics of a musical note, its loudness and its 
pitch ; but there is a third, equally, if not more, important, and 
by no means so simple of explanation. We refer to what is 
usually spoken of in English books on acoustics as the quality 
of the note; the French call it timbre, and the Germans. klang- 
farbe. It is that which constitutes the difference between a - 
violin and an organ, or between an organ and a pianoforte, or 
between two human voices; indeed between any two musical 
sounds which are of the same pitch and loudness, but are still 
distinguishable from each other. In order to explain the physical 
cause of quality, we will suppose we have a thin metallic wire 
about a yard long stretched between two points over a sounding 
board. When plucked at its centre the wire vibrates asa whole ; 
the two ends are points of rest, and a loop is formed between 
them. The note emitted by the wire when vibrating in this 
manner is called its fundamental note. If the wire be damped 
at the centre, by laying on it with slight pressure the feather of a 
quill pen, and plucked at a point half way between the centre 
and one end, both halves will vibrate in the same manner, and 
independently of each other. That is to say, there will be two 
equal vibrating segments and a point of rest or node at the 
centre. But the rapidity of vibration of each segment will be 
twice as great as that of the wire when vibrating as a whole, and 
consequently the note emitted will be the octave of the funda- 
mental. When damped at a point one-third of the length from 
either extremity, and plucked half way between that point and 
the nearer extremity, the wire will vibrate in three equal divi- 
sions, just as it vibrated in two divisions in the previous case. 
The rate of vibration will be now three times as great as at first, 
and the note produced will be a twelfth above the fundamental. 
Similarly, by damping and plucking at ‘suitable points, the wire 
may be made to vibrate in four parts, five parts, six parts, &c., 
the rate of vibration increasing to four, five, six, &c., times what 
it was at first. Let us suppose that when the wire was swinging 
asa whole and sounding its fundamental note, the number of 
oscillations performed in a second was 100. ‘Then we see that, 
by taking suitable precautions, the wire can be made to break up 
into two, three, four, five, six, &c., vibrating segments, the rates 
of vibration being respectively 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, &c., and 
the series of notes emitted being the octave above the funda- 
mental, the fifth above the octave, the double octave, the third 
and fifth above the double octave, and so on. We now come to 
an important point, which is this—that, the wire being free, it is 
practically impossible to strike or pluck it in such a way as to 
make it vibrate according to one of the above systems only. It 
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will vibrate as whole, wherever and however it be struck, but 
this mode has always associated with it or superposed upon it 
some of the other modes of vibration to which we have just 
referred, In other words, the fundamental note is never heard 
alone, but always in combination with a certain number of its 
overtones, as they are called. Each form of vibration called into 
existence sings as it were its own song, without heeding what is 
being done by its fellows, and the consequence is that the sound 
which reaches the ears is not simple but highly composite in its 
character. The word clang has been suggested to denote such a 
composite sound, the constituent simple sounds, of which it is 
the aggregate, being called its first, second, third, &c., partial- 
tones. All the possible partial-tones are not necessarily present 
in a clang, nor of those which are present are the intensities all 
the same. For instance, if the wire be struck at the centre, that 
point cannot be a node, but must be a point of maximum dis- 
turbance ; hence all the even partial-tones are excluded, and 
quly the odd ones, the first, third, fifth, and so on, are heard. 
That characteristic of a musical note or clang which is called 
its quality, depends upon the number and relative intensities of 
the partial-tones which go to form it. The tone of a tuning-fork 
is approximately simple ; so is that of a stopped wooden organ 
pipe of large aperture blown by only a slight pressure of wind 
Such tones sound sweet and mild, but also tame and spiritless 
In the clang of the violin, on the other hand, a large number of 
partial-tones are represented ; hence the vivacious and brilliant 
character of this instrument. The sounds of the human voice 
are produced by the vibrations of the vocal chords, aided by the 
resonance of the mouth. The size and shape of the cavity of the 
mouth may be altered by opening and closing the jaws, and by 
tightening or loosening the lips. We should expect that thes 
movements would not be without effect on the resonance of the 
contained air, and such proves on experiment to be the fact. 
Hence, when the vocal chords have originated a clang containing 
numerous well-developed partial-tones, the mouth cavity, by 
successively throwing itself into different postures, can favour 
by its resonance first one overtone and then another ; at one 
moment this group of partidl-tones, at another that. In this 
manner endless varieties of quality are rendered possible. Any 
one may prove to himself, by making the experiment, that when 
singing on a given note he can only change from one vowel sound 
to another by altering the shape and size of his mouth cavity. | 
Having thus briefly indicated the physical causes of the vati- 
ous differences in musical notes, and the production of sounds by 
the organ of voice, we will devote a few moments to consider how 
these sounds are propagated through the air and reach the plate 
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of the telephone. When a disturbance is produced at any point 
in an aerial medium, the particles of which are initially at rest, 
sonorous undulations spread out from that point in all directions. 
These undulations are the effect of the yapid vibratory motions 
of the air particles. The analogy of water waves will help us to 
understand what is taking place under these circumstances. If 
a stone be dropped into the still water of a ppnd, a series of con- 
centric circular waves is produced, each wave consisting of a 
crest and a hollow. The waves travel onwards and outwards 
from the centre of disturbance along the surface of the water, 
while the drops of water which constitute them have an oscilla- 
tory motion in a vertical direction. That is to say, following 
any radial line, the water particles vibrate in a direction at right 
angles to that in which the wave is propagated. The distance 
between two successive crests or two successive hollows is called 
the length of the wave; the amplitude of vibration is the vertical 
distance through which an individual drop moves. In a similar 
manner sonorous undulations are propagated through air by the 
oscillatory motion of the air particles. But there is this import- 
ant difference between the two cases, that, in the latter, the vibrat- 
ing particles move in the same direction in which the sound is 
being propagated. Consequently such waves are not distin- 
guished by alternate crests and hollows, but by alternate conden- 
gations and rarefactions of the air, the transmission of which 
constitutes the transmission of sound. The wave-length is the 
distance between two consecutive condensations or rarefactions. 
It depends upon the pitch of the transmitted sound, being 
shorter as the sound is more acute, while the extent of vibration 
of the air particles increases with the loudness. Such are the 
peculiarities of the vibratory motion in air corresponding to the 
pitch and loudness of the transmitted sound. But what is there 
in the character of the motion to account for difference in quality? 
A little consideration will show that there is only one thing left 
to account for these, and that is the form of the vibration. Let 
us mentally isolate a particle of air, and follow its movements as 
the sound passes. If the disturbance is a simple one, produced, 
say, by the vibration of a tuning fork, the motion of the air par- 
ticle will be simple also, that is, it will vibrate to and fro like the 
bob of a pendulum, coming to rest at each end of its excursion, 
and from these points increasing in velocity until it passes its 
neutral point. Such, however, is clearly not the only mode of 
Vibration possible. If the disturbance be produced by a-clang 
comprising a number of partial-tones of various intensities, all 
excited simultaneously, it is obvious that the air particle must 
vibrate in obedience to every one of these. Its motion will 
be the resultant of all the motions due to the separate partial- 
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tones. We may imagine it, starting from its position of rest, to 
move forward, then stop short, and turn back for an instant, then 
on again until it reaches the end of its excursion. In returning 
it may perform the same series of to and fro motions in the 
opposite direction, or it may move in a totally different way. 
Nevertheless, however complex its motion may be—and, as a 
rule, it will be exceedingly complex—its periodic character will 
be maintained. All the tremors and perturbations in one wave- 
length will recur in all the others. 

When sonorous undulations impinge upon the iron plate of 
the telephone, the latter is set in vibration. Its particles move 
to and fro in some way or other. The complexity of their 
motion will depend upon that of the air from which it was 
derived. But for the sake of simplicity we will assume that the 
plate has a simple pendulous motion. It will be remembered 
that the iron plate is placed quite close to, but not quite in con- 
tact with, the extremity of the steel magnet. It becomes, 
therefore, itself a magnet by induction; and, as it vibrates, its 
magnetic power is constantly changing, being strengthened 
when it approaches the magnetic core, enfeebled as it recedes. 
Again, when a magnet moves in the neighbourhood of a coil of 
wire, the ends of which are connected together, an electrical 
current is developed in the coil, whose strength depends upon 
the rapidity with which, and the distance through which, the 
magnet moves. In the telephone then, as the plate moves 
towards the coil, a current is induced in the latter which traverses 
the whole length of wire connecting it with the distant instra- 
ment; the plate returning, another current with reversed sign 
follows the first. The intensity of these currents depends, as we 
have said, on the rapidity with which these movements are 
effected, but is largely influenced also by the fact that the plate 
does not retain a constant magnetic strength throughout its 
excursions. Under the assumption we have made with respect 
to the simplicity of the plate’s motion, it follows that the induced 
currents, alternately positive and negative, follow each other in 
a uniform manner, and with a rapidity corresponding to the 
pitch of the exciting note. These currents pass along the 
circuit, and circulate round the coil of the distant telephone. 
There they modify the magnetic relations between the steel 
magnetic core and the iron plate in such a way that one current 
—say the positive—attracts the plate, while the other—the 
negative—repels it. And since the arriving currents follow 
each other, first positive and then negative, with perfect regu- 
larity, the plate will also vibrate in a uniform manner, and will 
perform the same number of vibrations per second as did the 
plate of the sending instrument. Hence the sound heard will 
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be an exact copy, except as to loudness, of that produced at the 
sending station. Having thus followed the sequence of pheno- 
mena in this simple case, we are enabled to extend our explana- 
tion to the case in which composite sounds of more or less com- 
plexity—vowel sounds and speech—are transmitted. We are 
compelled to admit that every detail in the motion of an air 
particle, every turn and twist, must be passed on unaltered to 
the iron membrane, and that every modification of the motion 
of the membrane must have its counterpart in a modification of 
the induced currents. These, in their turn, affecting the iron 
plate of the receiving telephone, it follows that the plates of the 
two telephones must be vibrating in an absolutely identical 
manner. 

We can thus follow in a general manner the course of the 
phenomena, and explain how air vibrations are connected with 
the vibrations of a magnetic plate—how these latter give rise to 
electrical currents, which, passing over a circuit of hundreds of 
miles, cause another magnetic plate to vibrate; every tremor in 
the first being reproduced in facsimile in the second, and thus 
excite sonorous undulations which pass-on to the ear. We can 
understand all this in a general way, but we are not the less lost 
in wonder that the sequence of events should be what it is. 
That a succession of currents could be transmitted along a 
telegraph wire without the aid of a battery, that, by simply 
talking to a magnetic membrane in front of a coil of wire, the 
relations of the magnetic field between the two could be so far 
modified as to produce in the coil a succession of electrical 
currents of sufficient power to traverse a long circuit, and to 
reproduce a series of ctl identical with those by which 
the currents were brought into existence, would have been a few 
years ago pronounced an impossibility. A man would have 
been derided who proposed an instrument constructed on such 
mg Nevertheless, here it is realised in our hands. 

e can no longer doubt, we can only wonder, and admire 
the sagacity and patience with which Mr. Bel] has worked out 
his problem to a successful issue. 











INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE 





[We intend to publish in future numbers of the ‘* Westminster Review,” under the 
above title, a continuous series of articles on Anglo-Indian and Colonial affaws, 
The following article (forming the first of the series) treats of Indian afairs 
only: in our next number we shall extend our survey to those of the British 
Colonies.] 





A’ the last general election the Conservative party appealed sue. 

cessfully not only to the various selfish interests which had been 
affected, or were likely to be affected injuriously by the progress of 
Liberal reforms, but to the more stupid forms of patriotic feeling, 
English influence, which, under an administration of economists and 
educationalists, had almost ceased to affect the councils of armed 
nations, was again to be wielded by as great a commoner as Pitt, 
and in as wide a field as in Pitt’s time. Mr. Disraeli, it was true, 
was known to be very imperfectly acquainted with the temper 
and condition of the colonies and dependencies, for the interests of 
which, as imperial interests, he betrayed such jealous concern. But 
this was nothing to minds that were glad to find refuge from the 
duty of investigating facts in dreamy and pompous generalities as to 
the mission of races, the genius of historic peoples, and that curious 
mixture of bluff Anglo-Saxonism and quaint quasi-philosophic absur- 
dity to which Lord Beaconsfield’s utterances owe so much of their 
effect. Critics, both friendly and hostile, seemed to think that his 
birth and history furnished him with an intuitive Asiatic policy, and 
that he was prepared to solve the Eastern problem by a Semitic 
formula. When, then, it was announced that he had appointed 
Lord Lytton, poet and diplomatist, to succeed the business-like and 
prosaic Lord Northbrook as Viceroy of India, men believed that at 
last the policy of prestige, which on this side of Suez had found 
expression only in the unheroic purchase of Canal shares, and was 
destined to end disastrously in the foolish bluster of a Guildhall 
speech, was to find a more appropriate stage in Asia. The great 
game was at last to be played; the system of masterly inactivity s0 
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long threatened was at last to be abandoned ; Russian aggression was 
to be met by a more energetic protest than the addition of a hateful 
title to the style of English sovereignty, 

It is now known that, in the opinion of Lord Salisbury, the dig- 
nity and interests of Great Britain are better maintained by a reticent 
and modest policy than by the warm rhetoric and dramatic coups 
in which the genius of the Prime Minister delights. As Secretary 
of State for India, he knew that the great guarantee for the stability 
of our rule and the good government of the country is the soundness 
of its finances. As a chief of the Conservative party, he knew that 
the support of the manufacturing interests was worth securing. 
And war, he knew, even successful war, waged in Asia with the 
resources Of India would ruin its finances, cut off the margin of 
population long years of peace had allowed to grow, and—chief 
consideration of all, from a purely Manchester point of view—would 
seriously diminish its effective demand for cotton goods. 

When Lord Lytton, on the 12th of April 1876, took the oaths of 
office as Viceroy of India, the most interesting questions of Indian 
polities were—(1) The distress caused te Government and mercan- 
tile interests by the fall in exchange due to the sudden deprecia- 
tion of silver, and (2) the action of Lord Salisbury regarding the 
five per cent. import duty imposed on manufactured cotton goods. 
The extravagant expenditure during the Bengal famine, and the 
honours heaped on those who were responsible for it, had ceased to 
be discussed, though its effects were still felt in the straitened state 
of the finances. Whatever interest India felt in the assumption of 
the new royal title had almost died away, except where a vague 
hope that so unsubstantial a claim to gratitude would be followed by 
substantial concessions to their feelings and claims lingered in the 
minds of the small section of the native community which has any 
care beyond that of satisfying the daily wants of life. Negotiations 
were pending with the Khan of Khelat, the interest of which was 
soon to be merged in the general question of frontier policy. The 
visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales had directed attention to the 
relations of the native princes to the paramount power and the 
general attitude of British officials to the native public. But the 
questions really discussed were those of the depreciation of silver 
and the import cotton duties. The latter had brought into collision 
the authority of the Secretary of State and of the Viceroy. In 
August 1875 the Viceroy and his Council had passed as an urgent 
measure an Act abolishing duties which brought in over £300,000 
4 year to the treasury, and retaining on imported cotton goods a 
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revised duty of five per cent. Lord Salisbury, who had some time 
before declared with unwonted exuberance his sympathy with the 
interests of Manchester at a banquet given in his honour by the 
manufacturers of that town, protested against the measure with 
characteristic vehemence. Never since Lord Ellenborough tried to 
browbeat Lord Canning have despatches couched in such arbitrary 
and almost insulting terms been addressed by a Secretary of State to 
a Viceroy. It is admitted by those who defend Lord Salisbury’s 
action that the right of the Indian Government to alter tariffs has 
always been recognised, and that though by a comparatively recent 
rule the Secretary of State ought to be informed beforehand of the 
nature of proposed legislation in other departments, cases of urgency 
have been excepted. It has hardly been disputed that, in the 
interests of commerce as well as of the revenue, it was a matter of 
urgent necessity to prevent any interval from elapsing between the 
introduction of the proposed tariff and its enactment as law. Lord 
Salisbury himself admitted that the proposed duty, though protective 
in form, was not sensibly protective in operation. The duty was 
estimated to yield in all over £300,000, and nearly the whole of this 
was to be levied on fine cotton goods, in which Indian industry did 
not compete with English. Yet the Secretary of State did not 
hesitate to characterise the passing of the Act in one sitting without 
reference to him as almost a scandalous abuse of the power vested in 
the Viceroy. The Viceroy was peremptorily directed to remove the 
duty at the earliest opportunity, and in future in all cases to acquaint 
the Home Government with his proposals before legislating to give 
them effect. It is hardly worth while now to inquire whether the 
duties removed by Lord Northbrook were more objectionable than 
those he retained or imposed. Lord Salisbury’s objections would 
apply to all forms of indirect taxation, and direct taxation in India 
has been shown by repeated experiments to be more objectionable 
than the most objectionable form of indirect taxation. By his 
assumptions, and still more by the general tone of his despatches, 
Lord Salisbury sought to destroy the traditional independence of the 
Viceroy, especially as regards his initiative in finance. The famine 
and the continual fall in exchange have prevented any attempts being 
made to give effect to the Secretary’s instructions ; but the incident 
is to be recorded as the first step in the attempt to transfer the 
responsible government of India from Calcutta to Westminster. And 
it was made, it must be remembered, by a Conservative and chival- 
rous nobleman, not in behalf of the Indian people, nor to remedy & 
substantial grievance of English industry, but in deference to what 
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the innovator acknowledged to be the unreasonable outery of his 
Manchester friends. It is desirable, no doubt, when possible, to 
remove from the schedules duties which even savour of Protection, 
but it is certain that it was the influence of Manchester, not of sound 
economical considerations, that prompted the blow at the authority 
of the Indian Government. If the influence of English politics 
suggested the encroachment, what, we may ask, will be their influence 
when the ground is won? The Government of India has at last dis- 
covered the wisdom of resigning to the Provincial Governments many 
departments of administration it had kept under its own jealous and 
ineffective control. It would be unfortunate if, while the principle 
of local responsible government thus received extended recognition, 
the Central Government of India became a mere department of 
English administration, subject to all the ignorant and vicious influ- 
ences which affect English politics. Why pay for an Indian Office 
atall, asks Lord Salisbury, if its control is not to be felt in every 
department? Why pay for a Colonial Office, we ask in reply, if it 
cannot prevent the adoption in the colonies of commercial policies 
not merely inconsistent with but hostile to the commercial policy of 
England? And if India can be ruled from Westminster, why main- 
tain the dingy pageantry of the Viceroyalty? The English Govern- 
ment of India ix Jndia is never likely to forget how interdependent 
are the interests of the two countries, and is little likely to yield to 
the clamour of Indian industries for protection against English. But 
the English Government of India ix England is peculiarly sensitive 
tothe clamour of English industries for protection against measures 
which, in securing a great good for India, incidentally lessen the 
gains of certain classes of Englishmen. 

Lord Lytton, it was generally understood, was willing to be the 
submissive tool of the Secretary of State. Before leaving England 
he assured the cotton-spinners of his sympathy. On reaching Bom- 
bay he admitted the practical difficulty of giving them relief. On 
assuming office at Calcutta he wisely confined himself to expressing 
hissense of the difficulties and responsibilities of his position, his 
frm reliance on the support of the Home Government and the 
¢-operation of all classes in India—his earnest desire as well for the 
happiness of India as for the honour and interests of England. 

So many motive forces combine in the machinery of Indian govern- 
ment, and each force is met by so many checks and counterchecks, 
that neither an exceptionally able nor an exceptionally incompetent 
Governor can, except in particular crises, effect much exceptional 
good or exceptional harm. But personal character counts for some- 
thing ; and it may be interesting to inquire what the public aspects 
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of Lord Lytton’s career suggest as to his qualifications for the post 
of Viceroy. He had been a poet and a diplomatist. A poet may be 
a man of action; he must, at all events, be a man of quick and deli- 
cate sympathies. In our days he is generally a philanthropist. To 
say, as some newspapers said, that Lord Lytton’s poetic faculty would 
give him a kind of magic insight into the real needs of India is mere 
cant. The only way to solve a difficult problem is to master its ele. 
ments. But Imagination plays as important a part in social and 
political studies as in Science. As in private life the true gentleman 
is he who not only wishes to respect the feelings of others, but, by 
imagining to himself what they are, is able to avoid doing them vio- 
lence, so in public affairs the true statesman is he who not only 
aims at a worthy end, but can so well imagine the aspect measures 
will wear to other men as to adopt only those which are certain to 
attain the end in view. In diplomacy this imaginative power is 
called into constant play, and, like other faculties, ought to be deve 
loped by exercise. But the men and the conditions Lord Lytton 
had now to deal with were very different from the men and the con- 
ditions he had hitherto dealt with. It was to be feared that, if 
diplomacy were a special craft, and Lord Lytton were tempted to ws 
it in his new sphere of action, he would too late discover that the 
methods of Europe were inappropriate in Asia. In our progress to 
empire in India our footholds have not always been gained by honour. 
able means, but they have, on the whole, been maintained not more 
by valour than by honesty. We have found by experience that 
simple truth is the best diplomacy, and that to intrigue would b 
folly. While, then, Lord Lytton’s poetic sympathies and generous 
impulses were recognised as qualities essential to the perfect discharge 
of his high functions, his special diplomatic training seemed likely, 
in the opinion of thoughtful men (among whom must be reckoned 
but a very small proportion of Indian journalists), to lead him astray. 
He laboured under one disadvantage in common with nearly all his 
predecessors : he was ignorant of the country he came to gover. 
The functions of the Viceroy are as strictly judicial as those of 4 
jury. In many cases he has to form an opinion on facts of precisely 
the same kind as those adduced in judicial inquiries. In others he 
has to pass in review all the elements of a complicated question of 
policy and decide what course will be best. He has secretaries to 
prepare abstracts of the facts, and a council to assist him with their 
opinion, or, if he prefer it, the experience on which their opinion® 
are based. Now very slight consideration is sufficient to show that 
the verdict of a jury is based not only on the small assemblage of 
directly relevant facts which are in evidence, but on the infinite host 
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of indirectly relevant facts which are not in evidence. The relative 
significance and credibility of the different parts of the evidence actu- 
ally given—what are called the probabilities of the case—are deter- 
mined by the experience of each juryman, 4.e., by the opinion he has 
arrived at on evidence he has been unconsciously collecting all 
his life. It is the same in legislative and executive government. 
The fundamental premises are often hardly alluded to in debate, 
either because they are generally admitted, or because inconsistent 
inductions have hardened into conflicting principles. Suppose it 
were proposed to substitute for the present House of Commons a 
tribunal in which an illustrious native of China, learned in all the 
learning and experienced in all the institutions of that country, should 
preside and decide all matters in debate, guided only by the argu- 
ments of the existing members, Would such a system work well? 
A man must take a very pessimist view of that which now exists if 
he approve of the experiment. Would it work better if the native 
of China were assisted by a council of better acclimatised Chinamen, 
and if he were subject to the control of a still more illustrious 
Chinaman resident at Pekin? The case we suppose differs in degree 
only and not in kind from that of a new Governor-General. In many 
questions of the greatest importance he has not even the elementary 
experience necessary to enable him to understand the arguments 
intended to influence his decision. When he is not wise enough to 
adopt the suggestions of his advisers, his resolutions are the result of 
prejudice or caprice. We do not say that there are not many ques- 
tions—and those of the highest importance—the data of which are 
intelligible without Indian experience. But even these require 
patient study, and cannot be decided by a reference to a tabulated 
statement of arguments on eaeh side. In other matters, ignorance of 
the state of feeling of the classes affected, and of the surrounding 
details, have often led the most able Viceroys to adopt measures fatal 
to the interests they had most at heart. We do not ignore the ad- 
vantages resulting from the appointment to the highest office of one 
whose rank invests it with necessary authority, and who, having 
previously taken no active part in Indian official life, is less likely to 
be thwarted by the jealousy of his colleagues, or misled by inevitable 
prejudice. But it does not follow that, because experience involves 
tome disadvantages, absolute inexperience is a qualification. If, on 
the whole, it appear better to appoint as Viceroy an English moble- 
man than an Anglo-Indian official, it surely is not unreasonable to 
*xpect that he shall be one whose training and studies specially fit 
him for controlling the affairs of India, England is said to be with 
justice proud of its aristocracy. Our national self-complacency is 
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never tired of comparing the moral grandeur of the British imperial 
dominion with the selfish sway of Rome. In such a class of sucha 
people, are there no members to whom so splendid an office would be 
sufficient reward for long labour devoted to the acquirement of the 
experience necessary to enable them to fulfil its duties? We believe 
there are. But the experience must be experience of India acquired 
in India—not the experience of Parliamentary Under-Secretaryships 
or Colonial Governments. It is because the policy of Lord Salisbury, 
by lessening the power and responsibility of the office of Viceroy, 
lessens its prestige and attractiveness to men of honourable am- 
bition that we have referred to it at such length. It would be vain, 
perhaps, to hope that the supreme control of Indian affairs shall not 
pass from hand to hand according to the fluctuations of English 
party politics, but better men would certainly be secured for the post 
of Secretary of State for India as well as that of Viceroy, if it became 
the practice to appoint to the former only from the ranks of those 
who had served in the latter. 

As regards the Exchange question, Government was blamed 
not only for adopting no measures of relief, but for increasing 
the distress of the commercial community by the action it took 
for the protection of its own interests. In India the standard of 
currency is silver. The value of the exports from India to Eng. 
land has for many years greatly exceeded the value of the exports 
from England to India. Accounts had been adjusted by the export 
of silver to India, which has always shown an extraordinary powet 
of absorbing bullion. But in recent years the amount to be paid in 
England by the Indian Government on account of interest on loans, 
pensions, and purchase of stores, has enormously increased. In 
1876 it was £15,000,000. These home charges were generally me 
by the sale of bills drawn by the Secretary of State on the Indian 
Government. As these bills offered to English debtors a more eco- 
nomical means of remittance than the export of silver, the increase 
in their amount diminished the demand for bullion. Owing to this 
and to the increased production of silver from the mines, the demo 
netisation of silver in some European countries, and its supersession 
by a forced paper currency in others, the value of bullion had 
rapidly fallen in the markets of Europe. As it was impossible to 
estimate either the probable intensity or duration of these disturbing 
elements, those reasonable calculations which form the basis of sound 
commerce were impossible. The diminished purchasing power of 
the rupee in the markets of Europe was a dead loss to merchants 
whose capital consisted of rupees. In the Budget for 1874-75 the 
exchange value of the rupee was taken as 1a, 10°22d. In July 1876 
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it had fallen to 1s. 6d. It does not appear that its value in India— 
its purchasing power of Indian commodities—had diminished. There 
was no general rise of price. Thus the only persons directly injured 
were those who had to make remittances to Europe. As most of 
the better paid European officials remit a large part of their income 
for the requirements of their families at home, it may easily be under- 
stood how loud and how unreasonable was the clamour for Govern- 
ment interference. Government was itself a sufferer. It lost in- 
directly by the paralysis of commerce—it lost directly by the dimi- 
nution of the sums realised by the sale of the Secretary of State’s 
bills. On the £15,000,000 to be laid down in England for 1876-77, 
the loss by exchange was estimated at £1,000,000. To meet this 
the expenditure on public works — chiefly irrigation works—was 
reduced. It was decided that, if this new burden on the finances 
were not removed, the costly scheme of public works should be aban- 
doned, and only those in hand—the estimated outlay on which 
amounted to £14,000,000—should be completed. The public works 
policy of the Indian Government oscillates at short intervals between 
two extremes. Under the pressure of finaricial embarrassment, every 
consideration is subordinated to the securing of a surplus without 
recourse to fresh taxation or loans. While the horrors and the 
waste of famine are still recent, financial difficulties are lost sight of 
in the earnest desire to render drought and starvation impossible by 
the extension of the railway and canal system. We shall revert to 
this subject hereafter. At present we must only note that, in 1876, 
the Government was compelled to declare that the country could not 
bear additional taxation. If the causes of depreciation were likely 
to continue to operate, it was obvious that raising a loan in England 
would give temporary relief by increasing the burden of home 
tharges for interest. In the hope that they were temporary, it was 
decided to borrow enough in England to enable the Secretary of State 
tosuspend the monthly sale of bills. It was announced by the Finance 
Minister in India that the amount to be thus borrowed would be 
£2,640,000, and there can be little doubt that bankers and merchants 
tutered into engagements in the belief that precisely that amount 
would be borrowed. Twelve days afterwards the telegraph announced 
that Lord Salisbury had invited tenders for £4,000,000. Chambers 
of commerce remonstrated, and asked for more definite information 
% to the intentions of Government in future. This Government 
turtly refused to give. 

The effect of the suspension of the Secretary of State’s drawings 
was, of course, to compel the export of bullion to India, and thus 
taise its value in the London market. Meanwhile, in India, Govern- 
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ment had kept in its coffers the money which, in the ordinary course 
of things, would have been devoted to meeting the home drawings, 
and was said to have withdrawn large sums of money from the Presi- 
dency banks. Thus a tight money market would be created in India; 
the import of silver would be stimulated ; the increased demand for 
it in London for this purpose would raise its value; more favourable 
rates would be obtained for the Secretary of State’s bills; the re- 
sumption of these would relieve the money market, and matters would 
come right again. While the Indian Chambers of Commerce argued 
that, to remove the uncertainty so prejudicial to mercantile and 
banking interests, the Secretary of State ought either to offer his 
bills for sale to the highest bidder, as he had always done, or with- 
draw from the money market altogether for a definite time, the 
Secretary of State answered that his relations with the exchange 
banks were of the same kind as those of private firms, and that he was 
no more bound than individuals were to sacrifice any advantage he 
was likely to gain by keeping his intentions secret or influencing the 
market. In July the rate of exchange had sunk to its lowest point. 
The most absurd remedies were suggested. It was gravely urged that 
Government could give a fictitious value to the rupee, either by direct 
ordinance to that effect, or by stopping the coining of silver, or by 
the imposition of a heavy seignorage charge. Others urged that 
Government ought to stop the issue of notes and convert the paper 
currency into silver, forgetting that this could only give temporary 
relief by diminishing the glut of silver in the home market, and would 
involve an expenditure compared to which the Government loss for 
the year was trifling. The essential fact was lost sight of that silver 
was not depreciated in India as compared with commodities. The 
fact that a London merchant could buy more rupees with a sovereign 
than he used to buy, meant simply that he could buy more Indian 
goods. This would stimulate exports from India and discourage 
imports. There would be an increased demand for silver in England 
to send in payment. Thus the glut would be diminished. If the 
result of this process, after a time, was to increase the amount of 
silver in India beyond the power the country had of absorbing it, 
silver would no doubt be depreciated there too as compared with 
commodities. But nothing could have prevented this. Government 
would not suffer in the long-run. Taxation would nominally be in- 
creased ; the same proportion of the tax-payer’s income would be taken, 
though it would be represented by a larger amount of silver. The 
fixed assessments, such as those of the Land Revenue, would have to 
be revised to suit the altered value of the standard. Persons with 
hoarded rupees would suffer just like persons with hoarded ornaments. 
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The new arrangements would, of course, cause inconvenience to 
Government, and hardship to persons with incomes fixed in money. 
But these inconveniences would be trifling compared to those which 
would be felt if the attempt to give the rupee a fictitious value suc- 
ceeded. We need hardly attempt to show that such attempts never 
can succeed. It is better to accept as inevitable the inconvenience 
of the change from a higher to a lower value of the standard. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce apparently did not think so, for they 
proposed to suspend the clauses of the Currency Act which make it 
obligatory to receive silver tendered for coinage, and to issue notes on 
bullion sent in. They proposed, too, to prohibit the import of coined 
rupees. Their scheme would have been ineffectual, we maintain, if 
the depreciation was permanent and universal. It aimed at checking 
the only tendency which could give relief if it were local and tempo- 
rary. This is not the only instance in which we shall have to point 
out how little claim the Anglo-Indian Mercantile communities of 
Calcutta and Bombay have to be considered impartial exponents of 
the lasting interests of Indian commerce. 

The adoption of a gold currency was-frequently proposed. The 
only objection, as far as we know, is the expense of introducing it. 
Mere depreciation would not compel the abandonment of the silver 
currency, but if its value continues to fluctuate it must be abandoned, 
and the expense of the change to gold met. 

After July the exchange improved. The famine has brought new 
financial cares on the Government ; and as the most unfavourable rate 
of exchange now quoted is 1s. 9d. for the rupee, the question of the 
currency is not likely to be revived. 

The negotiations with the Khan of Biluchistan, our relations with 
the Amir of Cabul, and the troubles with the Afridis are so intimately 
connected, that it will be convenient to treat them .as one question. 
On the North of India the Himalayas form a barrier almost impene- 
trable to invading hosts from Central Asia. To the west the range 
which runs southward from the Hindu Kush to the sea presents less 
serious obstacles. Two great passes are known. By the northern— 
the Khyber—almost all the armies that have invaded India from 
Central Asia in historic times have entered. The southern—the 
Bolan—is perhaps less likely to be adopted as an alternative route 
by the invaders, but its possession by the defenders of India would 
enable them to attack the enemy in flank from the south before they 
had reached the Khyber, and would indeed enable the defenders to 
anticipate the invaders in seizing the strong places of Afghanistan 
through which country the Khyber route lies. The extension of 
Russian conquests towards Afghanistan has long been a cause of 
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anxiety, if not of fear, to most Englishmen who think India worth 
keeping, and who, without attributing to Russian statesmen any far- 
reaching schemes of encroachment, can infer from the history of 
English arms in India what the inevitable tendency of Russian 
dominion in Asia must result in. The question to them is not what 
Russia intends, but what it is likely to do. We have to help it in 
the fulfilment of its moderate resolves. We were no doubt premature 
when in 1842 we kept a British force at Cabul to control the country 
and keep an unpopular prince on the throne. The disasters which 
followed, due less to the inherent difficulties of the attempt than to 
the unfavourable circumstances under which it was made and the 
shameful incapacity of the English leaders, have brought unreason- 
able discredit on the policy of anticipation. At present no English- 
man can enter Afghanistan. Relations with its ruler are maintained 
through a native agent, for whose good faith and skill we have no 
adequate guarantee. The policy of masterly inactivity has been 
fiercely assailed and zealously defended. It has at least cost less than 
any form of activity, and it is not at all clear that activity would not 
have cost us prestige and power as well as money. Lord Lawrence's 
refusal to recognise any of the sons of Dost Mohammad as Amir was 
due, we now know, to the advice of their father. They were to fight 
it out, and we were to assume that the best man would win. Lord 
Mayo, in 1869, initiated what was at the time considered a new 
policy by subsidising the present Amir Shir Ali. We recognised him 
as an independent and friendly ally, and engaged to protect him from 
hostile attack by others. For some years the relations of the two 
powers were most cordial. The Amir introduced Western order and 
subordination into his military and civil government. Rivals and 
rebels were subdued, and his authority was recognised everywhere. 
The Khyber Pass, we have said, lies in the territory of Afghanistan. 
Its terrors are due not to physical difficulties but to the neighbour- 
hood of the fierce tribes, who feel a fanatical hatred of the English 
name. They acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Amir. The 
Bolan Pass is in Biluchistan, the Khan of which exercises an autho- 
rity very different from the absolute sway of the Amir. His personal 
power is small and his resources limited. He does not rule a people, 
but enjoys @ precarious supremacy over the chiefs of the various 
Biluch tribes. He is at best primus inter pares. His position is that 
of the French king in the time of the great vassals. The civil 
administration is conducted by hereditary ministers, while his 
mercenary army, 2500 strong, is commanded by two chiefs of doubt- 
ful loyalty. In 1854 a treaty was made with the Khan by which he 
agreed to enter into no engagements with foreign powers without our 
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consent ; to allow our troops to occupy any position we may think 
desirable, and to act with us in all things. Unfortunately the Sirdars 
or tribal ehiefs have never acknowledged the right of the Khan to 
enter into engagements on their behalf. He never succeeded in 
enforcing his authority. Constant civil war disturbed our frontier, 
and drove commerce from its ancient route by the Bolan Paas. 
After some attempts to compose matters by dealing directly with the 
refractory Sirdars, our agent was at last, in 1873, withdrawn, and 
the Khan’s subsidy withheld. 

We must here describe the system under which—subject to the 
general control of the supreme Government—the affairs of the frontier 
have been managed. Speaking roughly, the territory of the Panjab 
extends to the foot of the mountains which form the eastern confines 
of Afghanistan. Peshawar, which guards the entrance of the Khy- 
ber Pass, has for ages been the first defence of India against inroads 
from Cabul. South of Peshawar a chain of posts keep the fierce 
marauding tribes of the hills in check. Between Peshawar and 
Kohat (one of these posts) the mountains send out a spur. Com- 
munication between these places is maintained by the Kohat Pass. 
Since the annexation of the Panjab hardly a year has passed without 
the commission by one of the hill tribes of some outrage requiring 
chastisement. The management of such affairs, and of our relations 
with Cabul, have been intrusted to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, which is on this account considered perhaps the most 
important administrative post in India. As a striking instance of 
the anomalies of our system we may note that, while a simple civilian 
with a staff of secretaries is considered capable of discharging the 
duties of this office, the far less onerous post of Governor of Bombay 
isfilled generally by a nobleman, assisted by a council, and empowered 
to correspond directly with the Home Government. Speaking gene- 
tally, the policy of the Panjab Government has been one of peaceful 
suppression of the disturbing elements. The tribes have been bribed 
into good behaviour with subsidies. Resort has been had to regular 
nilitary expeditions only when blockades have failed. 

The boundary between Biluchistan and Scinde, on the other hand, 
lies in a plain, far to the east of the mountains of Biluchistan. The 
tribes inhabiting these are of far more peaceful habits than those of 
the Panjab frontier. Thirty years ago General Jacob founded the 
cantonment of Jacobabad, in an unhealthy hollow 180 feet below the 
level of the Indus, and often surrounded by its floods for three 
months of the year. A large force was stationed here to command the 
Bolan Pass, as Peshawar commanded the Khyber. The management 
of the Scinde-Biluchistan frontier, and of relations with the Khan, was 
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the care of the Government of Bombay, of which Presidency Scinde 
is a province ; but reasons of geography have given the local authori- 
ties of the Scinde frontier far more authority than has been allowed 
to those of the Panjab frontier. In spite of the more peaceful condi- 
tions they have to deal with, the policy of the Scinde officials is 
described by themselves as “ vigorous” in contrast to the “coaxing” 
system of the Panjab. 

From 1873 to 1875 Biluchistan was left to anarchy. Sir William 
Merewether, Commissioner of Scinde, urged armed intervention. 
In the beginning of 1876 the Government of India decided to 
make one more peaceful effort. Khelat affairs were removed from 
the control of the Scinde officials and assigned to the charge of the 
political officer of the neighbouring Panjab frontier. A Panjab 
official—Major Sandeman—was deputed to Khelat to obtain infor- 
mation, to attempt to settle the differences between the Khan and 
the Sirdars, and to open the Bolan Pass to commercial caravans, A 
show of reconciliation was effected, but the mission had hardly left 
the country before hostilities were renewed. Lord Northbrook at 
last took Sir W. Merewether’s advice, and decided on a policy inele- 
gantly deseribed as one of “continued intervention to the extent of 
what might be found sufficient to impose peace between the Khan 
and Sirdars of Khelat, with adequate guarantees for the protection of 
British commerce and the tranquillity of British territory.” About a 
week before Lord Lytton’s arrival, Major Sandeman again started 
for Khelat, but now he had an escort of 1050 men of the frontier 
force. 

The conditions of Indian life seem to develop in Englishmen many 
of the faults characteristic of Orientals. Services and provinces 
regard each other with feelings of jealousy, which are often most 
injurious to imperial interests. And these feelings are fed and 
stimulated by the heated language and unscrupulous exaggerations 
of the provincial press. The transfer of the conduct of Biluchistan 
affairs from Scinde officials to those of ‘the Panjab led to a most dis- 
creditable series of recriminations between the journals of Bombay 
and Lahore. The removal of Sir W. Merewether from the Commis- 
sionership of Scinde, followed by the practical adoption of his policy, 
was naturally resented. But patriotic feeling was so much lost in 
provincial jealousy that it had been found neeessary to suspend the 
Scinde official in charge at Jacobabad in consequence of the impedi- 
ments he threw in the way of the Panjab officers in carrying out the 
policy of the Viceroy. 

Meanwhile the Afridis in the neighbourhood of the Kohat Pass 
were giving trouble. We first came into collision with them soon 
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after the annexation of the Panjab. In 1850 a regular expedition 
was undertaken against them. There have been several others since. 
In each, after a sharp fight, the tribes submitted and paid fines, 
They have for many years been allowed a subsidy on condition of 
keeping the road over the pass in repair and protecting travellers. 
Their offences have been breaches of these stipulations and raids into 
British territory. They are, in fact, mere dacoits, who live beyond 
the reach of the police. In April 1876 they had been blockaded by 
the Panjab frontier force for two months as a punishment for neglect 
of the pass, and, with the exception of one tribe, they showed a dis- 
position to submit. 

We have now sketched the state of frontier affairs at the time 
Lord Lytton assumed office. The policy of inactivity had been 
abandoned as regards Biluchistan by the unadventurous Lord North- 
brook. Even if it be admitted that the pacification of Biluchistan 
was the immediate object in view, the steps taken to effect it were 
those which had been recommended as precautions against Russian 
aggression. While there remained a hope of maintaining a neutral 
zone of native states between the conquests of the two European 
powers, we could afford to watch and wait. But when Merv and 
Balkh, the keys of Afghanistan, were almost within the grasp of 
Russian armies, when the disposition of the Amir was uncertain and 
suspicious, when it seemed possible that he might think it better 
policy to share the spoils of India with the Russians than to rely on 
the precarious support of England, it was time to take such action 
as would place us in the best position to resist aggression by way of 
Cabul. To occupy Afghanistan (were that possible) would simply 
precipitate the conflict with Russia, would ensure to that power the 
support and sympathy of the Afghans, and would not give us a better 
strategic position than that which we occupy now. The expense, too, 
of a military occupation (putting out of question altogether the 
expense of the conquest, or assuming that it could be effected by peace- 
ful arrangement with the Amir) would impose an intolerable burden 
on Indian finances. And when the struggle came, the increased dis- 
tance from our base would be aserious disadvantage, while a defeat 
in Cabul would be as fatal a blow to our prestige as a defeat in India. 
If the Amir really wished to preserve his independence, he would be, 
like the Turks in 1854, a more effective ally to us if left to his own 
resources till the last moment. On the other hand, it would be mad- 
hess to sacrifice all the advantages we might derive from occupying 
positions beyond the frontier, where we could threaten the invader’s 
line of communications, or meet him at a greater advantage than in 
the open plains of India. We must add, that while our cantonments 
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on one side of the frontier are in exceptionally unhealthy situations, 
the other side offers sites of singular salubrity. Thus, even as a ques- 
tion of economy and efficiency, the advance would be desirable. Pres- 
tige and tradition powerfully affect Oriental armies, and nearly every 
invasion of India from Afghanistan has succeeded when once the 
enemy had got a foothold on Indian soil. It must be remembered 
that Cashmere and a great part of the Panjab were for ages under 
the same rule as Afghanistan, and that the Amir is known to cherish 
dreams of extending his kingdom to its ancient limits. We must 
recognise the possibility of his being the active ally of Russia; and 
we ought to be in a position at any time, by threatening Afghanistan, 
to seize the Khyber. The advantages of Quetta as an outpost for the 
defence of the frontier are obvious. It secures the western entrance 
of the Bolan Pass, and at the same time is the border stronghold of 
Biluchistan against Cabul. Its importance as a basis of action against 
that country is shown by the uneasiness of the Amir since we showed 
a disposition to occupy it. The difficulty of holding it cannot be com- 
pared with that of holding Cabul. The people are not so hostile to 
us, nor is the Government so strong. We have had, moreover, since 
1854 a treaty right to keep a garrison there. 

We have thus seen that events which he had not prepared led Lord 
Lytton to appear as the inaugurator of a more vigorous policy than 
had previously been followed. It was soon announced that Sir Lewis 
Pelly, whose use of gunboats instead of negotiations, had restored 
peace to the Persian Gulf, and Dr. Bellew, the great authority on 
Cabul affairs, were summoned to Simla to advise the Viceroy. 

By May, Colonel Sandeman had reached Mastany, a delightful 
plateau 5700 feet above the level of thesea, Here the Khan and his 
rebellious Sirdars met him. Reconciliation proceeded slowly. By the 
end of July Colonel Sandeman was able to report his complete success. 
The Khan had confirmed the ancient privileges of the Sirdars. The Sir- 
dars acknowledged the supremacy of the Khan. Trade was unmolested 
and the Bolan Pass was to be opened forthwith. To effect this, as 
well as to secure the pacification of the country, the troops forming 
the escort were, under the treaty of 1854, located in suitable 
positions. 

Meanwhile, the Afridis remained refractory. Towards the end of 
April two clans proclaimed war and attacked a village five miles from 
Peshawar. A force from that station cut their crops as a punishment, 
and the Commissioner was still reported as trying to “settle matters 
amicably.” The pass was still closed and the blockade still con- 
tinued. In June and July respectively they made raids into British 
territory. At the close of the year the position of frontier affairs was 
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this:—Friendly relations had been resumed with all the Afridi clans 
except those of the Kohat Pass. The pass was still closed and a rigorous 
blockade of the offending tribes was kept up. At Peshawar, the 
Viceroy had conferred with the Commander-in-Chief and the Panjab 
authorities with reference to a new system of frontier management. 
Russian influence was known to be strong at Cabul, and our agent 
had been withdrawn (or gone on leave) in consequence of (or imme- 
diately after) the reception of a Russian agent in full durbar by the 
Amir. Events in Biluchistan were known to have excited the fears 
and suspicions of the Amir as to the intentions of the English. The 
aged Akhund of Swat, the pope or caliph of the frontier, was dying. 
A prince in his own small and bleak domain, he was regarded by the 
fanatical Mussalmans of the border, and even of Hindustan, as their 
leader and adviser. On the whole, his power had been moderately 
used, but his son, who was likely to succeed him, was believed to be 
swayed by more violent impulses. Our troops and our agent still 
remained in Biluchistan, but there was nothing in the official and 
semi-official utterances of the Government to indicate that a permanent 
occupation for military purposes was intended. To protect trade and 
preserve order, Government selected “two points of military as well 
as of political importance, Quetta and Mitri, where the troops would 
be amongst a friendly, peaceful, and industrious population, in open and 
well-cultivated districts, free from any risk of being compromised, or 
provoking collisions or complications.” In December the Khan met 
the Viceroy at Jacobabad. A fresh treaty was concluded. The 
arrangements made by Colonel Sandeman were confirmed, and the 
subsidy was restored to the Khan and raised to Rs. 10,000. A 
clause provided that as “‘the Khan has expressed a desire, on the part 
of himself and his Sirdars, for the presence of a British detachment, 
the British Government, in accordance with the treaty of 1854, and 
in recognition of the intimate relations existing between the two 
countries, hereby assents, on condition that the troops shall be sta- 
tioned in such positions as the British Government may deem 
expedient, and be withdrawn at the pleasure of that Government.” 
It is now stated that the Viceroy’s Military Secretary explained to 
the Khan, before the treaty was drafted, that the occupation was in- 
tended to be permanent. The Khan himself had always recognised 
the supremacy of the British Government, and the right of military 
occupation was secured to us by the treaty of 1854. The appearance 
of the Khan and his followers at the imperial assemblage at Delhi 
on the first day of this year added one to the many comic features 
of that grave pageant. 

As to the events of the present year there are the most conflicting 
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accounts. We have, for the most part, to record rumours, not facts. 
A telegraph line was constructed in the Bolan Pass and surveys for 
a railway undertaken. Quetta was occupied and Mitri at the eastern 
entrance to the pass. At first the most favourable accounts came of 
the results of the measure. Objectors still drew attention to the dis- 
advantages of having so much longer a line of communications to 
maintain with an army already too small for its work, to the expense 
the construction of a railway and fortifications at Quetta and Khelat 
would involve, and to the encouragement given to the party of ag- 
gression. In April the Viceroy made a speech, from which we learn 
at least the light in which he wished his policy to be regarded, 
‘“‘The safest and strongest frontier,” he said, “India could possibly 
have would be a belt of independent frontier states, throughout which 
the British name was honoured and trusted, by which our advice was 
followed without suspicion, and our word relied on without misgiving.” 
As to the hill tribes, he was “inclined to trust more to negotiations 
and friendly intercourse, and less to a policy of alternate vengeance 
and inaction, than his predecessors.” It was ‘“‘an atheistic and in- 
human policy” to watch our “neighbours floundering in anarchy 
and bloodshed,” “ without extending a kindly helping hand if they 
sought our assistance.” He relied as little upon “spasmodic gifts 
and aimless expenditure of money as on military expeditions.” He 
expressed himself anxious to take the press into his confidence—“to 
win confidence by showing confidence, and scatter factions by stating 
facts.” Yet the press, whose confidence he sought to win, persisted 
in seeing in Lord Lytton not the peaceful friend of humanity, but the 
diplomatist charged with the prosecution of a vigorous policy. 

We have already referred to the effect the events in Biluchistan 
produced on the mind of the Amir. In February a conference was 
held at Peshawar between Sir L. Pelly, on the part of the Viceroy, 
and an envoy from the Amir. It was variously reported that the 
Amir claimed as his price for the privileges we sought a cession of 
territory, increased subsidies, the withdrawal of our troops from 
Biluchistan. On the other hand, our requirements were said to be 
the reception of an English Resident at Cabul, the right of keeping 
garrisons in certain places, the appointment of English officers to 
commands in the Amir’s army, guarantees for the regular pay- 
ment of his troops, and facilities for making observations at Herat. 
While negotiations were pending the envoy died. His successor 
was on his way to Peshawar when the Government of India declined 
to resume the conference. The semi-official account given in India 
was briefly as follows :—Since Lord Northbrook rejected the Amir's 
proposals in 1873, he had acted in an unfriendly spirit, admitting 
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his dissatisfaction with the British Government. Lord Lytton de- 
cided to try to improve our relations with him. No demands or 
proposals were made on either side. But during the negotiations it 
became evident that the Amir wished to create delay, showed no 
anxiety for a favourable settlement, and continued, under the influ- 
ence of Russian intrigue, to excite people to prepare for a Jehad. 
Hence the conference was broken off. 

It is a curious comment on Lord Lytton’s oper-hearted professions, 
that in the debate in the House of Lords Lord Salisbury admitted 
that we had demanded the presence of a British Resident at Cabul. 

While the official organs continued to assert that our relations 
with Afghanistan and Biluchistan were not less friendly or more 
threatening than they had been, the native news-writers, on whom 
the Indian public depend entirely for information, continued to send 
the most alarming reports, which received independent confirmation 
from the Russian (Central Asia) journals. The Amir was enormously 
increasing the number of his troops. He was stirring up the fron- 
tier tribes to attack the British. He had sent to induce the Akhund 
of Swat to proclaim a Jehad. He had tempted the Khan of Khelat 
to unite with him in expelling the English from Quetta. Intercourse 
between India and Afghanistan was entirely suspended, and no 
mercy was shown to any person discovered sending intelligence from 
Cabul. Not till the beginning of November 1877 did the Indian 
papers cease to regard these reports as having some foundation in 
fact. It seems certain that a large British force was ready for 
action, and the whole attitude of the frontier was expectant. But 
no act of overt hostility has yet been committed. The Khan of 
Biluchistan, it is said, regrets having permitted the oecupation of his 
territory. . It is even alleged that his permission was obtained by the 
pretence that the occupancy was to be only temporary. We prefer 
to believe that the weak, vacillating Khan has changed his mind than 
that the English Government has been guilty of deliberate fraud. 
The Sirdars are probably against us, and wait only for a signal from 
Candahar to attack Quetta. That station is now well fortified and 
garrisoned, and perhaps the best native regiment we have is at 
Mitri. Its sudden transfer to that place from Karachi seems to indi- 
cate that danger was anticipated. The Afridis, who at last submitted 
in March, remained quiet during the summer ; but in October one 
clan—the Jowakis—made a series of determined and violent attacks 
on our outposts. Troops were marched into their country in Novem- 
ber, the policy of distant blockades having been found by the 
experience of 1876-77 ineffective. 

There can be little doubt that the whole border is in a state of acutely 
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sensitive unrest. The Turko-Russian War has inspired the Amir 
not with sympathy for the Turks and a wish to aid their friends 
against their enemies, but with a violent hate of his Christian neigh- 
bours. Unfortunately the occupation of Biluchistan made us the 
objects of ‘this feeling, and Russian intrigue has since fed it with 
appropriate forecasts of our policy and the benefits to be derived 
from their alliance. The Sultan’s envoy advised him in vain to 
throw in his lot with us. The hill tribes, too, fear that our inter. 
ference at Khelat is but the beginning of a new scheme of annexa- 
tion. They have of late become possessed of a sufficient number of 
English weapons to render them formidable. 

It is, we believe, now settled that the frontier districts of both the 
Panjab and Scinde are to be separated from those provinces, and put 
under the charge of an officer subordinate only to the Government of 
India. If he be a man of tact, experience, and zeal, a man of action 
rather than a man of reports; if he be allowed ample authority, and 
be unfettered by harassing rules and instructions ; above all, if he be 
allowed such permanence on his part as will enable him to acquire 
personal influence, it is safe to predict that the hill tribes will prove 
as tractable as races of similar character who live in the plains have 
proved. But we must avoid not only the desire to annex but the 
appearance of the desire. The columns in the Jowaki territory must 
be withdrawn the moment their immediate object is attained. And 
henceforth honours must be awarded not to the officer who conducts 
an expedition to a successful close, but to him who renders expedi- 
tions unnecessary. A single act of indiscretion may now kindle a 
war, the end of which no one who knows that the Eastern question 
is an Asiatic question as well as a European one, would venture to 
foretell. 
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THEOLOGY. 


WwW. commence our survey of theological literature for the quarter 
with a notice of the Rev. Dr. Giles’s “ Hebrew and Christian 
Records,”! In part published thirty years ago, but speedily withdrawn 
from circulation, they are now first given to the world in their 
integrity. They illustrate what has been called the principle of pro- 
gressive theology—a principle which, we should say, attenuates the 
Christian creed into an etherial faith, which its asserter vindicates by 
that serviceable sixth sense, ‘‘ the verifying faculty.” ‘The object of 
Dr. Giles in his first volume is to show that the whole of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, as it now appears, is due, not to the first establishment of the 
Hebrews in Canaan fifteen hundred years before Christ, but to the re- 
establishment of the nation five hundred years before our era; and in 
the second volume, that the historical books of the New Testament 
did not exist in their present form before the year 150 after Christ— 
an assertion which we cannot accept without qualification and deduc- 
tin. Moses, he informs us, cannot possibly be regarded as the 
author of the Hebrew Pentateuch. The Book of Esther is relegated 
tothe realm of fiction, and the Book of Daniel is pronounced to be 
a production of the second century before Christ. Anachronisms, 
divergencies, and contradictions are shown to abound in the New 
Testament, the four Gospels no longer being regarded as the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but only as embodiments of their 
teeching. Dr. Giles not only rejects the passage respecting the three 
heavenly witnesses, the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, the 
allusion to the descent of an angel, and to the woman taken in 
adultery in St. John’s Gospel, but he cannot conceive that the Son of 
God could create a tumult in the Temple, and prefers to spiritualise the 
whip of small cords into burning words with which Jesus chastised the 
sacrilegious traders. Under this treatment the infallible book seems 
likely to share the fate of the infallible Church. No doubt the pro- 
gressive Christian may elicit from the pages of the New Testament a 
philosophical Christianity, but we see no safeguard for the retention 
of the faith once delivered to the saints, Dr. Giles’s criticism leads 
him to stop where he does—ours would carry us much further. The 
two volumes before us contain much interesting information respecting 
not only the canon of the Old and New Testament, but the Chaldee 
paraphrases called Targums, the apocryphal Gospels, the apostolical 
Fathers, and the testimony of the early Greek and Latin writers, Dr. 
Giles displays considerable erudition, but his criticism appears to us 


1“ Hebrew and Christian Records.” By Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, &c. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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often wavering, sometimes rash, and frequently timid. We allow, 
however, that his book is entitled to the eulogium that it won from 
Mr. Grote when he recommended his ‘Christian Records” as one of 
the best handbooks concerning early Christianity and her canon of 
the New Testament, though, like ourselves, he did not always agree 
with the author. ; 

In Keim’s “ Jesus of Nazara”* we have another illustration of pro- 
gressive or rather disintegrating theology. Completely rejecting the 
principle of plenary inspiration, Keim has constructed a life of Jesus 
superfluously circumstantial and minutely critical, but not without a 
certain gracefulness of representation, which tends, however, to lose 
itself in vague sentiment. Almost in one breath he refers the com- 
position of the Book of Daniel to the year 167 B.c., and proclaims that 
the hope of the kingdom of*heaven had been handed down from 
generation to generation under the influence of this book—that is to 
say, of a religious fiction written long after the existence of the his- 
torical Daniel—and declares that the conceptions of this ‘prophet were 
seized upon and carried through the land by John the Baptist. To 
the words of Jesus he attaches great importance, and we willingly 
acknowledge that in all probability what Strauss calls the granite 
sayings of Jesus are imbedded in the Synoptical Gospels, Still, as 
Keim holds that Jesus has often been misreported, we have no warrant 
that on certain most important occasions Jesus actually spoke as he 
is said to have done. The supernatural in Christianity is a stumbling- 
block which Keim removes by considerations which we will indicate. 
Reckoning in Matthew twenty miracles, in Luke nineteen, in Mark 
eighteen, he points out the evident increase of the miraculous in the 
later Gospels ; and instancing such prodigies as the great draught of 
fishes, the conversion of water into wine, the resurrection of Lazarus 
and the youth of Nain, he attributes its growth less to a modest glean- 
ing of what had been left untold than to a heightened mythical 
tradition. He contends accordingly that these works of Jesus are 
artificially elaborated out of the words, and chiefly out of the 
figurative sayings, of Jesus, as indeed his “picture story” of the re- 
surrection of Lazarus in John is probably derived from the parable of 
Lazarus in Luke. Following Strauss in part, he recognises in the 
unhistorical and superfluous miracles of the New Testament toa 
certain extent the influence of the Old Testament narratives 
Ultimately he appears to admit only of particular works of healing, 
as in the case of nervous maladies, of which even Strauss admits the 
possibility, which he assigns to the enthusiastic faith of the sufferer, 
prompted by an impulse emanating from Jesus. In short, he defends 
only the psychologico-ethic view, and asserts that the old unqualified 
belief in the miraculous was condemned long ago as a spiritual 
idiosyncrasy. Such a Gospel as Keim constructs may be the Gospel 
of progress, but it is certainly not the Gospel of the early Church, of 
of the Reformation, or of the Church of England. 





*“The History of Jesus of. Nazara.” Vol. III. -By Dr. Theodor Keim. 
Translated by Arthur Ransom. London: Williams & Norgate. 1877. 
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A “Selection of Spiritual Letters addressed to Women,” ° by Arch- 
bishop Fénélon, withdraws us from the conflict of the progressive 
and anti-progressive schools to carry us back into the quieter paths 
of Catholic devotion. The letters, which appear to be judiciously 
selected, deal with certain aspects of religious and moral life, and will 
be acceptable to all orthodox and devout souls, We trust they will 
not be scandalised by the illustration given of the theological 
ignorance of the Count de Grammont, who, when his pious wife 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, exclaimed, “Say that again; it is a 
beautiful prayer: who made it?” 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, a second edition of whose “ Sermons” ¢ is be- 
fore us, appears as a preacher at once orthodox and progressive. No 
dogma, so far as we can see, is denied in his pages, but they breathe a 
decided spirit of modern theological thought and sentiment. They 
have a distinct literary merit, though not, we should say, of the highest 
order. They are distinguished by a kind of poetic grace and re- 
fined meditative feeling. Aspiration, hope, faith, and charity, rather 
than reason or investigation, characterise most of them. Mr. Brooke 
strikingly exemplifies not only the growing toleration, but the increas- 
ing tendency of the time to recognise moral and intellectual worth, 
where not long since only words of bitter reprobation would have been 
regarded as appropriate. For instance, in a sermon entitled “ Autumn,” 
he quotes from Shelley’s fine “Ode on the West Wind,” and tells us 
that the poet, rising into a more prophetic passion, and forgetting all 
things but his love and hopes for man, calls on the wind itself to be 
his spirit, that he may awake the world and bless it with hope and 
prophecy of good; declaring that the passage which he cites is as 
Christian as it is splendid; for in this at least Shelley, like Words- 
worth, follows Christ, that he rescues himself from the idle dejection 
of decay by throwing his whole heart in love upon the needs and des- 
tinies of man. 

In curious contrast to the literature of the progressive school is 
found Dr. Shuttleworth’s little volume, entitled, “ Not Tradition, but 
Scripture.”® Standing in the old paths, he vindicates the cause of 
Protestantism, and will not allow a letter of the written Word to be 
tampered with, though far from wishing to undervalue legitimate tra- 
dition, For a safeguard against the darkness which bewildered our 
forefathers, he thinks that future generations will adhere firmly and 
unceasingly to one infallible guide—the inspired Scriptures. 

The various and conflicting tendencies of modern thought have 
affected the security of the National Church, which, according to one 
who has ceased to work in its service, is now honeycombed with 
unbelief through the action of Erastianism and Ecclesiasticism. The 





: 7 Spiritual Letters of Archbishop Fénélon.” Translated. London: Rivingtons. 


4 “The Fight of Faith: Sermons Preached on Various Occasions.” By the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 

5 ‘Not Tradition, but Scripture.” By the late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, 
D.D. London : Rivingtons. 
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Rev. J. B. Heard, the former Vicar of Bilton, unable any longer to 
submit to the bonds of the Act of Uniformity and royal supremacy, 
‘and seeing no remedy but one for the evils he deprecates, offers us, in 
his “ National Christianity,” ® a dispassionate statement of his reasons 
for desiring disestablishment—a statement which, though marked by 
vigorous decision, expresses with moderation. of language the consider. 
ations which in his opinion justify the abolition’of the Church Estab- 
lishment. Equally opposed to Clericalism and Cesarism, he objects 
alike to State rule and Church rule. He refuses even to accept the 
well-known principle of Cavour—a free Church in a free State—agree- 
ing with M, de Laveleye that such a system at best is only available 
for Protestant countries, while in a Catholic country it conducts 
directly to the enslavement of the State, and the absolute domination of 
the Pope. In general, he avers that a free Church and a free State 
are incompatible as soon as the Church, loose from State control, is 
worked as a sacerdotal system. After some remarks on the primitive 
purity of the Church, its intended character, and moral decline, Mr. 
Heard touches in one chapter on the three evils of the English Estab 
lishment—prelacy, patronage, and purchase; and explains in another 
how scepticism and superstition are the two invariable developments of 
Ritualism. The Conservative argument, that it would be undesirable 
to establish a Church if not already established, but that it is a duty 
to support it since it is actually established, he regards as a virtual 
surrender of the principle. The Church defence argument, that the 
endowments were the benefactions not of the State but of pious 
founders, he sets aside by pleading the compulsory character of tithe, 
recognising the State as the owner, and the clergy only as trustees 
with a beneficiary interest. In the recent legislation on Church Rates, 
Burial Bills, and University Reform Bills, he discerns signs of the gra 
dual disestablishment of the dominant Church, and contends for some 
scheme of comprehension to embrace the whole nation. Granting that 
the Church is now really in danger, he predicts that out of the ap- 
proaching decay will spring a new and better life. The disestablished 
English Church will, he thinks, break up into two, or perhaps three, 
hostile and rival sects—the Ecclesiastical, the Evangelical, and the Lati- 
tude party, the last offering its services to the State as a sort of moral 
police. The disestablishment which he desires would be no more revo- 
lutionary than the Reformation which took from the Pope his supre- 
macy, for it would but take the supremacy from the crown and give 
it to the people, pure and simple Congregationalism becoming the rule 
of religion in this country. To carry this reform into effect he pro 
poses to distribute afresh the entire amount of the Church’s capital, 
which he estimates at £150,000,000 sterling, certain revenues being 
applied to purposes of an educational character, and to the promotion 
of sanitary and social science. For those who desire the name of @ 
National Church, afree episcopal community will be permitted to orga- 





__& “National Christianity ; or, Cesarism and Clericalism.” By the Rev. J, B. 
Heard, M.A., late Vicar of Bilton. London: Longmans & Co, 1877. 
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nise itself, taking over the existing churches, and such portion of the 
endowments as are not of the nature of tithe. In the end, he says, 
there would be a federation of free churches, with a maximum of in- 
ternal life and a minimum of extérnal organisation. Mr. Heard’s 
Utopia may perhaps be realised in a greater or lesser degree, but we 
cannot regard such an arrangement as final, believing that a far more 
decided reform awaits us. His book, however, may -be recommended 
as a moderate exposition of the reasons by which Church disestablish- 
ment can be vindicated. y 

Tue mental revolution now in progress has assailed even the doc-- 
trine of theism, and threatens the empire of the theologian. It is no 
wonder then that an accomplished and learned champion of the old 
creed should come forward in “ Theism”? in defence of a cardinal 
principle of all religion—the existence of God. Professor Flint re- 
marks, and we concur with him in his judgment— 

“That the conception of any other than an infinite God, God un- 
limited in all perfection, is not only self-contradictory, but an unworthy 
conception ; it not only perplexes fe intellect, but revolts the spiritual 
affection. The heart can find no secure rest except on an infinite God. If 
less than omnipotent, he may be unable to help us in the hour of sorest 
need. If less than omniscient, He may overlook us. If less than perfectly 
just, we cannot unreservedly trust Him. If less than perfectly benevolent, 
we cannot fully love Him, The whole soul can only be devoted to one 
who is believed to be absolutely good.” 

Now this conception of Deity is precisely what we think Dr. Flint 
has failed to legitimate by his logic. Mr. Mill, whom he treats with 
insolent acrimony, reconciles his theism with the militating facts of 
the universe by affirming that God is not omnipotent, and repre- 
sents Him as the arranger of a seJf-existent matter, and not the Creator 
of the world. Such a God does not, in our opinion, any more than in 
that of Professor Flint, satisfy the demands of the intellect or the 
affections ; but when we turn to the theologian’s sublimer idea of 
Deity, we are unable to find that he makes out his case. He speaks 
with scorn of Mr. Mill’s censure of nature, and thinks to set it 
aside by a quotation from Wordsworth, who knew nature mainly as 
she is known in woods and meadows, mountains, trees, and flowers, 
that is, in her fairer and more beneficent aspects, but who was little 
familiar with nature in her darker and more dreaded forms. It is not 
only writers like Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and others, who are of 
opinion that in this world pain predominates over pleasure ; some 
Christians also are of the same opinion. To reconcile the existence of 
the vast amount of suffering around us with the perfection, especially 
with the benevolence of God, is an achievement which appears to sur- 
pass the power of the most expert theologian, we are afraid, even, of 
Professor Flint. Again, we cannot find in the pages of “Theism” 
any proof that the world was created by a supreme intelligence, and 





7“Theism: Being the Baird Lecture for 1876.” By Robert Flint, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons, 
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to our mind creation is an utterly inconceivable idea. Further, the 
design argument does not prove infinite intelligence, as Dr. Flint him- 
self seems'to admit. When replying to Mr. Lewes, Spencer, and Tyndall, 
he avers that the argument is not intended to prove the infinity of the 
Divine intelligence, but only to prove the presence of an intelligence 
capable of producing the order which he sees in nature. In that case, 
we contend that the argument is inconclusive, and the philosophical 
inquirer justifiably proceeds to investigate the adaptations of natural 
phenomena and refer them to natural causes ; that is, to the conditions 
and qualities of the inexplicable reality called matter and its organis- 
ing processes. To Dr. Flint’s assertion that human imperfection, or, as 
he calls it, sin, does not originate in God, t.e., the ultimate ground or 
cause of existence, we cannot subscribe. We have thus briefly indicated 
some points for discussion, as well as some reasons for dissent, in the 
‘‘Theism ” of Professor Flint, His volume consists of a series of lec- 
tures delivered in Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh, in connec- 
tion with the Baird Lectureship, in which he goes over, with a certain 
freshness and ingenuity, the different theistic proofs, endeavouring to 
meet the objections of Spencer, Comte, Lewes, Mill, &c. ; and in a 
learned appendix discusses, as far as is necessary to his purpose, design 
as shown in astronomy, chemistry, geology, history, &c. Dr. Flint’s 
volume may perhaps be regarded as supplying a measure of the value 
of theological philosophy, and as such we recommend it to our 
readers. 

The “ Gospel of Fatherhood” ® is one of six sermons on “ Home Life,” 
in which the alleged demand by the religious sense for a conscious 
object of reverence and love is treated as evidence for the being ofa 
personal God. This, thinks the author, is that restless craving of 
humanity which no Arnold or Tyndall can satisfy with the hypothesis 
of a power not ourselves, or a doctrine of atoms, energy, or matter. 
The book in which this sermon occurs contains five others—the gospel 
of sonship, of worship, of sorrow, of work, of the hereafter—marked by 
gentle and tolerant thought, by earnest purpose, and pious intelligence. 

We may notice here a facsimile reproduction of an original mant- 
script of Mr. Keble’s, entitled ‘MSS. Verses, chiefly on Sacred Sub- 
jects,” and dated 1822. The facsimile is accompanied by a preface in 
a separate form, which treats the MS. as the original draft of the 
“Christian Year.”® Besides the poems included in that well-known 
volume, there are at the end of the book a number of occasional pieces 
by the author, interspersed with others by the author’s friends. 

An interesting and learned volume entitled “The Jewish Mes 
siah,”! by Professor Drummond, offers us a critical study of the 
Messianic idea from the rise of the Maccabees to the closing of the 





8 “‘'The Gospel of Home Life.” By Mark Evans, London: C, Kegan Paul 


&Co. 1877. 
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Talniud. In it we find much curious information respecting what is 
called apocalyptic and kindred literature, namely, the Book of Daniel 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; the Sibyline Oracles, the third 
book of which is referred to the second century before Christ; the 
Book of Enoch, written in part perhaps before the Christian era ; 
the fourth Book of Ezra, which we may place toward the end of the 
first century after Christ ; the Assumption of Moses, first published by 
Ceriani in 1861, containing the famous passage respecting the dispute 
between Michael and the Devil, to which allusion is made in the 
Epistle of St, Jude; the Apocalypse of Baruch, first given to the 
world in 1866; the Psalms of Solomon, and the Book of Jubilees, 
called also the Little Genesis. After a general survey of these strange 
productions, as well as of the Targums and the Talmud, Mr. Drum- 
mond proceeds to give a sketch of the Messianic idea as unfolded in 
the Prophets, in one group of whom he discovers no trace of it, while 
in another he finds only an ideal king. The value of the evidence 
afforded by the apocalyptic literature is questionable, owing to chro- 
nological uncertainties and real or suspected interpolations, and to the 
singularly obscure and enigmatical character of the various composi- 
tions which it embraces. As regards the Son of Man of the Book of 
Daniel, Professor Drummond sees in him only the ideal Israel. As 
regards the Book of Enoch, he arrives at the sound conclusion that we 
cannot rely on the integrity of that production as it now stands; that 
the Messianic passages and similitudes are of unknown but probably 
Christian origin, and that therefore we cannot appeal to them as 
records of pre-Christian Jewish belief. Even the earliest Targums can 
no longer be regarded as direct witnesses of popular opinion in the 
time of Christ ; while in the Talmud Mr. Drummond discerns only an 
authority for the study of rabbinical speculation in the centuries 
immediately succeeding the birth of Christ. In the apocryphal books 
he equally fails to detect any evidence of the Messianic idea. 

We are sorry that we have not space sufficient to do justice to the 
merits of Professor Tiele’s comprehensive though not exhaustive work 
entitled “‘ Outlines of the History of Religion.”!4 The fundamental 
principle of his theory is that all changes in religions are the results 
of natural growth, and find in it their best explanation. In con- 
formity with this principle he traces the development of religion under 
the control of Animism, investigates religion among the Chinese, the 
Hamites and Semites, the Indo-Germans, the Greeks and the Romans, 
Accepting the evidence of certain ancient tablets, he asserts that many 
of the Biblical narratives were derived from the Akkadians. To them, 
and not to Moses, he traces the consecration of the seventh day, and 
insists that Yahvism or Jehovah-worship appropriated various elements 
from “the native religion, instancing especially the cosmogony of 
Genesis, the narratives of Paradise, of the Deluge, the myth of Samp- 
son, and the legend of the patriarch, Jacob-Israel. Assuming that the 
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inscriptions on which our author relies are correctly interpreted, the 
startling results of recent archeological investigation seem to menace 
fatally the still cherished belief in the traditionary teaching of our 
childhood. 2 

Our two remaining works must be rapidly dismissed. Mr. L. Lisle 
in “The Two Tests”?? examines and rejects the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ, and impugns the doctrine of individual immor. 
tality on moral grounds, In the 90th number of a German periodical, 
Dr. Edward Grimm ?° contrasts Buddhism with Christianity, to the 
discredit of the former, which he pronounces selfish, its aim being 
self-extinction, while Christianity, the preoccupation of which with 
personal salvation has been justly stigmatised by Mr. J. S. Mill and 
— he panegyrises as the religion of a lofty and disinterested 
ove, 





PHILOSOPHY. 


gee well-known merits of Mr. Sidgwick’s “ Methods of Ethics” have 

led to the demand for a second edition within three years of the 
original appearance of the work." The new volume contains several 
important additions and alterations. The criticisms passed upon the 
first edition have not fallen without effect upon the judicial mind of 
the writer. To meet, for example, the objections raised by Professor 
Bain and other critics, Mr. Sidgwick has rewritten great part of his 
chapter on “ Pleasure and Desire.” In place of holding, as he did, that 
the psychological doctrine which resolves the object of desire into plea- 
sure, conflicts with his analysis of reason, and tends naturally to 
exclude all methods of ethics except egoistic hedonism, he grants in the 
new edition that the doctrine is compatible with all methods of ethics, 
and that ‘psychological hedonism in its extreme form is so far from 
leading logically to ethical hedonism, that it is really incompatible 
with it.” At the same time he denies more emphatically than ever the 
fundamental assumption of the hedonist. ‘The doctrine,” he writes, 
“ that pleasure is the end of all human action can neither be supported 
by the results of introspection nor by the results of external observa 
tion and inference: it rather seems to be reached by an arbitrary 
and illegitimate combination of the two.” There are several other 
points in which Mr. Sidgwick has altered the form if not the matter 
of his argument. Professor Calderwood’s objections to his statement 





12 “The Two Tests: The Supernatural Claims of Christianity tried by ‘Two of 
its own Rules,” By Lionel Lisle. London: Williams & Norgate. 

15 “Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen.” Heft 90. ‘‘Die Lehre iiber Buddha 
— das Dogma von Jesus Christus.” Von Dr, Eduard Grimm. Berlin: 8, W. 
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14“ The Methods of Ethics.” By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Pralector in Moral 
and Political Philosophy in Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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of Intuitionism have led him to rewrite considerable portions of the 
earlier chapters of book iii., aud he has also guarded himself against the 
misconceptions caused by his account of Utilitarianism. The altera- 
tions, we may add, though considerable, have not added to the size of 
the volume ; rather, in fact, it is shorter by some two or three pages. 
Mr. Sidgwick has shown a laudable example by publishing in a 
separate form the additions and alterations that have been made upon 
the text of the first edition. 

“Proteus” is the expressive name which Dr. Radcliffe gives to his 
attempt to show that, amid all the changes which the face of nature 
undergoes, it still preserves an inward unity.2 “Instead,” Dr. Rad- 
cliffe holds, “ of being an idle story, the metamorphoses of Proteus may 
be nothing less than a revelation in poetic guise of the grand truth 
that there is everywhere in nature one and the same archetypal plan.” 
This unity of plan the writer traces from the simplest to the highest 
phases of existence. Following closely in the steps of Goethe and 
Oken, he shows how the different portions of the plant are merely 
modifications of one original design, how the skull is made up of 
modified spinal vertebrae, and how no absolute division can be drawn 
between the vegetable and the animal world. Mr. Justice Grove’s 
“correlation of the physical forces” similarly helps the author to main- 
tain the unity of motion, and so paves the way for the keynote of his 
argument—the identity of vital and physical movement. “ Every- 
thing,” it seems to Dr. Radcliffe, “tends to bring phenomena which 
have been regarded as exclusively vital under the dominion of physi- 
cal law—to transmute vital motion into what proves to be nothing 
more than a mere mode of physical motion.” This identity of physi- 
cal and vital processes is skilfully applied in explanation of the facts 
of instinct. Instinctive action, the author thinks, is not to be reduced 
to unconscious cerebration, or any other form of automatism ; “ to 
account for it in any measure satisfactorily, nothing less will serve than 
to suppose that the phenomena of instinct are effects of a force which 
is as general as that of gravity”—to suppose, in fact, “that there is 
as it were an all-encompassing atmosphere of life, which is as common 
to all living creatures as the atmosphere we breathe.” A similar uni- 
fying force must be assumed before we can attempt to understand the 
phenomena of memory. ‘There is more in the remembrance of 
another person or thing than can be accounted for by cerebration, or 
any reaction between the sensorium and senses, and this is the convic- 
tion of the identity of that person or thing.” Here, then, we seem to 
get the main argument of Dr. Radcliffe’s volume. It seems to him 
“necessary to believe that the power of identifying another person or 
being implies a wider mental presence than that which is limited to 
body, a presence which is transcorporeal as well as corporeal, a pre- 
sence which is in a measure superior to place, a presence which is 





* «Proteus ; or, Unity in Nature.” By Charles Bland Radcliffe, M.D., Author 
of Vital Motion as a Mode of Physical Motion,” &. Second Edition, Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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altogether inconsistent with the notion that memory is no more than a 
mere function of certain brain-cells.” Thus, further, it seems to Dr, 
Radcliffe that “‘the notion that the intelligence is something which ig 
hemmed in within the bounds of the body, or subjected to any kind of 
limitation, is flatly contradicted by the simple presence in the mind of 
any abstract idea.” ‘To suppose that an idea like that of God, or 
eternity, or infinity can be lodged in a brain-cell, required,” it seems 
to him, “a far greater stretch of credulity than that which would be 
needed in order to believe it possible that all the waters of the ocean 
could be gathered up in the hollow of a cockle-shell.” Dr. Radcliffe 
supposes his conclusions will meet with special opposition at the hands 
of certain persons called indifferently Aristotelians or Materialists, 
Let him, before repeating the impeachment, read the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the third bock of Aristotle’s ‘“‘ De Anima,” along with the 
different commentaries that have been raised over them. 

Dr. Otto Vogel’s criticism of Hiackel and “monistic” science? may 
be appropriately noticed after Dr. Radcliffe’s work. Monism has 
become one of the shibboleths of the day. ‘‘The newest name for 
heretics,” says Dr. Vogel, “is that of dualist, while that of monist 
answers to the orthodox.” But this monism, the writer seeks to show, 
is inadequate and inconsistent. Hackel dees not really supplement 
Darwin to the extent that he professes. Ontogeny is not the short 
recapitulation of phylogeny ; and the struggle for existence, while able 
to account for physiological changes, can never really explain morpho- 
logical alterations. Besides, the mechanical interpretation of nature 
which Darwinism professes to supply is not really consistently main- 
tained. Variation itself is conceived to follow an inner law of 
development, and teleology constantly reappears as the principle which 
underlies mechanical connection. Further, Vogel maintains, to explain, a8 
Hickel does, the history of individual development, as the recapitula- 
tion of development in general, is not to supplement but simply to 
renounce the very kernel of Darwinian teaching. Nor, again, is 
Hickel’s monism that reconciliation of idealism and realism which 
the author supposes it to be. ‘It is a fine reconciliation when Hiackel 
maintains that the history of the world is a physico-chemical process, 
or regards the soul as a sum of molecular phenomena of movement.” 
Lastly, Vogel reminds us, “Nature is nature only for the knowing 
mind.” “Just because our mind proceeds from nature, mind itself 
must be the basis of nature.” And thus science merely reads an order 
of thought which is imbedded in external objects, Such are some of 
the more prominent ideas in what is an extremely suggestive critique, 
not only of Hiickel’s monism, but of materialism in general. 

Hiickel would seem to be the mark for many a shaft just now in 
Germany. Even Dr. Witte cannot leave the distinguished naturalist 
unassailed.* Witte is concerned to show the superiority of Kant’s 





3 “‘Hiickel und die monistische Weltanschauung.” Vortrag gehalten in der 
Philosophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Von Dr. Otto Vogel, Oberlebrer aD 
der Louisenstiadtischen Realschule zu Berlin. Leipzig: E. Koschny. 1877. 

4 “ Zur Erkenntnisstheorie und Ethik.” 3 Philosophische Abhandlungen. Von 
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theory of knowledge to any derivative account such as Hackel and 
empiricists construct. He is accordingly at variance with writers 
like Schultze, who regard Kant as a predecessor of Darwin. In 
particular he joins issue with Jacobson’s dissertation “on the discovery 
of the @ priori.” The & priori, Witte maintains, can never be known 
2 posteriori or through experience ; at the most, it can be unearthed and 
laid bare (entdeckt) in that manner. It implies an unconditioned, neces- 
sary, and universal knowledge, “and this a Hiackel never can explain.” 
This view of & priort knowledge determines also to a great extent Herr 
Witte’s views upon the character of syllogistic reasoning. He believes 
that the syllogism rests upon something universal which is essentially 
independent of experience ; and he holds accordingly that deduction is 
the one true method for advancing knowledge, induction only con- 
tributing its aid in so far as it rests upon the principle of deduction. 

Dr. Witte is also the author of a work on Salomon Maimon,' the 
Lithuanian Jew, who was recognised by Kant himself as one of the 
most important of the students and opponents of the results of the 
“Critique.” Dr. Witte, following the autobiography which the 
eccentric Jewish thinker himself composed, traces the life of Maimon 
from his birth in 1754 till his death in 1800. He supplies us with a 
graphic picture of the boyish years, the Talmudic studies, the conjugal 
nisfurtunes, and wandering life of the Kantian critic, and appends an in- 
structivesketch of Maimon’s philosophical position with especial reference 
to questions of epistemology. In the eyes of Witte, Maimon forms an 
important link in the development of thought. It was Maimon’s mis- 
interpretation of Kant, he thinks, that led to the system of Fichte 
and the Epigoni; ‘without Maimon no Fichte, Hegel, or Schelling 
would have been possible.” Dr. Witte’s monograph should be in the 
hands of all interested in the history of the critical philosophy. 

The “ Philosophical Library” continues to display the activity for 
which it is so noted. Prominent among its recent volumes is a trans- 
lation of the “‘ Pyrrhonist Outlines” of Sextus Empiricus.6 The work 
is accompanied by a short introduction, in which the translator, Herr 
Pappenheim, sketches the relation of Sextus to his times. Herr 
Kirchmann provides us with a further instalment of his translation of 
the “Organon” of Aristotle.? One volume contains a translation of 
the “ Prior Analytics ;” another a series of explanatory notes upon the 
text. A fourth among the new volumes of the series is a translation 
of Hume’s “Dialogues on Natural Religion,”® by Dr. Paulsen, | 
whose work on Kant we have had before now occasion to notice. 





Dr. J. H. Witte, Docenten der Philosophie an der Universitit Bonn. Berlin : 
H.R. Mecklenburg. 1877. 

5“Salomon Maimon, Die Merkwiirdigen Schicksale und die wissenschaftliche 
Bedeutung eines jiidischen Denkers aus der Kantischen Schule,” Von Dr. J. H, 
Witte. Berlin: H.R. Mecklenburg. 1876. 

6 “Des Sextus Empiricus Pyrrhoneische Grundziige.” Aus dem Griechischen 
iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliuterungen versehen, Von Eugen 
Pappenheim, Leipzig: E. Koschny. 1877. 

“‘ Aristotele’s Erste Analytiken ; oder, Lehre vom Schluss.” Uebersetzt und 
etliutert von J. H. v. Kirchmann. Leipzig: E. Koschny. 1877. 
* “Dialoge iiber natiirliche Religion ; iiber Selbstmord und Unsterblichkeit 
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As complement of the work of the “ Philosophical Library” appears 
a “ Philosophico-Historical Lexicon,” ® of which the first instalment 
his reached us. The “Library,” we are informed in the prospectus, 
has supplied editions of the chief philosophical classics ; the lexicon is 
to present “the names of all those philosophical thinkers who have 
been of more or less significance for the development of philosophy, and 
give some information as to their life, doctrine, and writings.” The 
lexicon promises to be an extremely useful work of reference, especially 
as the bibliographical information seems remarkably complete and 
accurate. The first Lieferung brings the work down to Baader, and 
includes a lengthy article on Aristotle, besides considerable notices on 
Abelard, Albertus, Augustine, and various Arabian thinkers, 

The German “ Philosophic Monthly” !° sends us several numbers 
which show that it provides a valuable course of study for its readers, 
Among the subjects discussed in recent numbers we may mention 
Professor Barach’s articles on Giordano Bruno, Professor Lasson’s 
paper on the Idea of Beauty, Dr. Weis on Darwinism, and Dr. Gass 
on Schleiermacher. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


ROFESSOR ACOLLAS’! treatise on the “ Philosophy of Poli- 
tical Science” is a work of considerable importance, both as a 
contribution to the discussion of some much-debated topics, and also 
as an exhibition, in the most erudite form, of a striking phase of 
current French thought. Much that Professor Acollas treats as a 
discovery in political science has long been professedly contained in 
the English constitution, though the logical consequences have been 
very imperfectly worked out anywhere in the realm of practical 
politics. Thus Professor Acollas mainly remonstrates against the 
subordination at every point of the claims of the individual to the 
claims of some vague personality, which at the best is only an assem- 
blage of individual persons, and which takes the most varied names, 
such as the State, Society, Humanity, and the like. This is 
complained of not merely as inaccuracy of language, but as importing 
the most pernicious practical consequences; and while the Revolution 





der Seele. Von David Hume.” Ins Deutsche iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung 
versehen, Von Dr, Friedrich Paulsen. Leipzig. 1877. 

9 ‘* Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexicon.” Historisch-biographisches Hand- 
worterbuch zur Geschichte der Philosophie. Bearbeitet von Dr. Ludwig Noack. 
Leipzig: E. Koschny. 1877. 

10 «*Philosophische Monatshefte.” Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. F, Ascherson, 
sowie mehrerer namhaften Fachgelehrten: redigirt und herausgegeben von C. 
Schaarschmidt, Band XIII. Leipzig: E. Koschny, iz 

1 « Philosophie de la Science Politique et Commentaire de la Déclaration des 
Droits de "Homme de 1793.” Par le Professeur Emile Acollas, Paris: 4 
Maresque, ainé. 1877. ‘ 
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of 1789 did much to vindicate the claims of individual man egainst 
unlimited aggression on the part of so-called society, yet new kinds of 
aggression of the old sort, but with fresh names, have since sprung up, 
likely to become as mischievous as those which were swept away. 
Professor Acollas points out that the only safeguard of political pro- 
gress is to be sought and found in a clear apprehension of the rights 
and the corresponding duties of individual man as man. These rights 
and duties imply and involve one another. Man has a right to self- 
development up to the utmost limit of his capacity. But every man 
has an equal right to it, and therefore the claims of all place a natural 
limit to the exercise of the rights of each. This right to self-develop- 
ment becomes, so soon as it is required, also a duty ; and what might 
otherwise be an endless and embittered rivalry, becomes, through the 
transmuting influences of the affections and sympathies, honourable 
and courteous co-operation. Instead, then, of starting with the claims 
of any abstract and unreal personality, such as the State, the genuine 
politician ought to start with, and keep in view as his solitary aim, 
the utmost general well-being of individual men. Not, indeed, that 
the State, the Department, the Canton, and the Commune (especially 
the last) can be dispensed with as necessary or convenient instruments 
for achieving in the most effective way individual well-being. But 
their subserviency to ends beyond themselves must never be lost sight 
of, and the inherent claims of the individual citizen never be surren- 
dered. A large part of this work is devoted to a criticism, clause by 
clause, of the “ Declaration of the Rights of Man” of 1793, in which 
the author’s principles are copiously and skilfully illustrated. The 
principles of the treatise are indeed mostly those of Bentham in a 
mocking garb, who also criticised, clause by clause, in a somewhat 
similar spirit the same Declaration, while the influence of Rousseau, to 
whom the writer acknowledges his early obligations, is distinctly per- 
ceptible, Current French politics and hierarchical pretensions also 
explain much which to an English ear would sound needlessly reac- 
tionary, if not violent. 

Miss Wallace? wishes to induce ladies to adopt the profession of 
Government school teachers, and to prove to them how easily they 
may qualify themselves for it. She describes the course to be followed 
by candidates for certificates, the several examinations, and the sub- 
jects required in each, and tells the story of her own preparations, to 
the end that the reader may avoid her errors and profit by her experi- 
ence, Candidates may be glad to have the information simply put. 
The little pamphlet contains some sensible practical suggestions about 
ninor matters, and the details given will tend to rob the examination- 
room of some of the terrors which it possesses in the eyes of some of 
those who enter it for the first time. 

The author of two monographs on matters concerning shipping is 
Mr. Woodward,’ supervising surgeon-general in the American marine 





2 “The Four Courses of Examinations and Certificates of Teachers in Elemen- 
tary Schools.” By Maria 8. Wallace. London: Mozley & Smith. 1877. 
*I, “The Safety of Ships and of those who Travel in them.” Cambridge, U.S, 
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hospital service, and therefore presumably an authority on them. He 
attributes very much of the loss of life at sea to the inefficiency of 
sailors because of bad health, and would like to see a medical supre. 
macy over sailors established, so far as to enable medical men to 
examine into the sanitary condition of all sailors before leaving port. 
He asserts that such an examination is submitted to by the men of the 
“life-saving service,” which during the last six years has rescued 
3197 persons out of 3240 driven on shore on the coast protected by 
that service. He also points out the unsatisfactoriness of the way in 
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which ships are inspected, and tells of the most recent experiments in 
the way of signal-buoys, which appear likely to do great service, being ] 
automatic, and “speaking” with an ordinary ground-swell so loudly é 
as to be heard seven or eight miles. All this rather concerns the I 
inmates of ships and their safety, and the second point insisted on by a 
Mr. Woodward is, that quarantine laws need revision, being solely vexa- dl 
tious in many cases, and likely even to promote the spread of disease t 
in cases where the ships are themselves infected. He urges the neces- I 
sity of securing good sanitary conditions for ships at all times, and of t 
special rules for each port, according to the dangers presented by its E 
situation and contiguity to certain endemic homes of disease. a 
A new number of Messrs. Thompson & Smith’s “ Illustrations of i 
Street Life in London” * deals with some of the odd nooks and corners RJ 4: 
of social life which Dickens delighted to describe, It contains three §p 
photographs of figures familiar to every one who walks in the streets m 
of London—The Boardmen, the Water-cart, and Mush-fakers and a1 
Ginger-beer makers. The letterpress is clear and graphic, and written me 
with intelligent sympathy for the human beings who are described, cur 
whether they be drunken and incapable boardmen, or as exemplary as hit 
the young water-carman who gave three shillings a week to his mother to 
and had saved eight pounds, The members of the former profession, see 
needing no other qualification than ability to stand upright, are most for 
heterogeneous in character. There are unfortunate artisans among the 
them who deserve a better fate, and gentlemen whom vice has degraded, stit 
as well as men who have always been familiar with the lowest depths pro 
of ignorance and poverty. The degrees of respectability among Evi 
“‘ mush-fakers” are almost as various as the antecedents of boardmen. they 
There are those who always keep their customers, and whose umbrellas holy 
can always be trusted; and there are others who offer a tempting cont 
looking article which owes its gloss and substance chiefly to gum- chiv 
water. cary 
In his preface to the second edition of ‘Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’ jd 
Mr. Grohman® strenuously denies that the people whom he describes ve 
0 

& spe 

1877. II. “The General Subject of Quarantine, with particular Reference to word 
Cholera and Yellow Fever.” By John M. Woodward, M.D. Philadelphia. 1877. h 
4 “Street Life in London.” By J. Thompson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphe Smith. exch 
With permanent Photographic Illustrations, PartIX. London; Sampson Low He | 
& Co, 1877. cham 
5“Tyrol and the Tyrolese.” By W. A. Baillie Grohman. London: Long: ably, 
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deserve the charge of treacherous cruelty which critics of his 
volume have brought against them, though he admits that their 
manners are rough and their morals free. In the vivid pictures of 
the Tyrolese and of their way of life which abound in these pages, 
they appear with the virtues and weaknesses of a primitive race, pre- 
serving much of the simplicity and hardihood of early times, and, 
with these, a taste for lawless freedom which continually brings them 
into conflict with the restraints of social and political order. These 
restraints are most obnoxious when encountered in the person of.a 
gamekeeper or an excise officer, functionaries whose usefulness the 
partially civilised man is always slow to appreciate. Mr. Grohman is 
at home among smugglers and poachers, and is able to tell in graphic 
language of their adventurous lives, and of the “‘ sense of danger lurk- 
ing at one’s heels, the free life, and lastly, but not least, the animating 
influence of the constant state of alertness” which those who adopt “‘free- 
trading” as their vocation constantly enjoy. The reader has no room 
left for doubt that ‘“‘a genuine Tyrolese, reared in the secluded parts of 
the glorious Alps, values freedom and liberty more than life itself.” 
Even the more peaceful and law-abiding inhabitants of these mountains 
and valleys are sufficiently wild and rough in their manners and customs. 
We read of a young girl scarcely out of her teens living for months in 
asolitary chalet whilst tending cattle among the hills—of woodcutters 
spending a still longer time without the simplest comforts and com- 
monest decencies of life—of a hut torn away by a swollen rivulet, and 
aman gravely injured in the disaster, who waited ten hours before 
medical assistance could be procured. ‘The occupation of a wood- 
cutter, the scene of his thrifty labour, and his own predilections take 
him far out of the way of railways and tourists.” He has been known 
to ask whether England is a town in Bavaria ; sometimes he has never 
seen a railway, and it is most true that “in those valleys where forests 
form the chief resource of the inhabitants, the results of contact with 
the outer world do not appear.” The peasants are everywhere super- 
stitious and credulous; they look round uneasily if the word devil is 
pronounced, and ascribe storms and tempests to the influence of the 
Evil One. They ring the village bells when thunder is in the air; 
they sprinkle consecrated charcoal upon the field before it is sown, and 
holy water upon the cow before she calves. But they have kindly 
confidence in one another, and capacity for faithful attachment and 
chivalrous devotion. They are thrifty andindustrious; sometimes they 
carve skilfully in wood; they relish theatrical performances keenly, 
and a fine sense of music is common among them. “To be able to 
join with a second or third voice in a song which they have not heard 
before is a very common accomplishment.” Mr. Grohman is above all 
4 sportsman, and quotes sympathetically the perhaps not unreasonable 
words of the “‘ Gemsjiiger,” who say that ‘“‘a chamois-stalker who woul 

exchange his life for that of a king is not a genuine chamois-hunter.” 
He has had perilous adventures whilst pursuing blackcock, eagle, and 
chamois among rocks and avalanches, and he tells such stories admir- 
ably. We may instance the graphic description of the capture of two 
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young eagles, after which the author was through a misadventure left 
suspended by a rope in mid air for four hours, and exposed during that 
time to the fury of a mountain storm. The illustrations form a useful 
accompaniment to the text ; the style is always bright and picturesque, 
and the book is eminently readable, 

A second edition of Miss Muir Mackenzie’s® and Miss Irby’s travels 
in Christian Turkey was a natural outgrowth of the Eastern dis- 
turbances. To many the reading of their first edition has given 
an interest in the life of the rayahs which became pain eighteen 
months ago, and it is no doubt owing much to that book that the 
flame of enthusiastic sympathy was so quickly kindled. It were to be 
wished that this fresh edition might arouse it again wherever it shows 
signs of dying out. These two ladies—one of whom is since dead, but 
finds a successor in Miss Johnson—first made acquaintance with the 
Christian provinces in the year 1863, when they travelled observantly and 
with as little official Turkish escort and interference as possible. They 
were so greatly interested by the character and condition of the people 
that they devoted themselves to help them, especially in the efforts 
already so nobly begun to establish efficient schools for girls through- 
out the lands which were the old empire of Servia, They found their 
help much appreciated, and returned to the training-school for teachers 
at Serayero when the insurrection in Bosnia in July 1875 began. 
They hastily removed the girls over the frontier into Austria, and 
there devoted themselves to the work for which they have since been 
known, sparing no labour or effort to relieve the distress of the poor 
hunted refugees. They have, however, never abandoned their faith 
in the necessity of education, “the stupidity of the people being a 
necessary condition for Turkish rule,” and have adopted the plan of 
receiving children into schools where they are fed, clothed, and taught, 
so as to be a worthy population for their ancestral lands when at last 
order comes and peace into the miserable devastated region. That is, 
perhaps, the greatest value of their work; but the greatest value of 
their book is to show how what has shocked all Europe is but a com- 
paratively slight exaggeration of the common course of things. For 
instance, peasants seeing them, foreign women, travelling for once with 
a Turkish guard, asked them from what country they had been stolen, 
and with the same Turkish protectors they found that they could 
easily have travelled without paying their way or caring for the 
remonstrances of drivers going far from their homes. In a school at 
Prishtina they asked for Servian histories, but found them hidden 
for fear of the super-Turkish Hungarian or Polish officers in the 
Sultan’s service, who threatened the schoolmaster for possessing them. 
There, too, they found that it was held difficult for girls to pass safely 
through the streets to school. In every way the picture of the 
Christian rayah is as pleasant as well can be, considering the cen- 





6 “Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe.” By G. Muir 
Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. With a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. Second Edition. London: Daldy, Isbister,& Co, 1877. 
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turies of increasing oppression under which he has groaned ; and its 
details are lifelike and minute enough to stimulate in the reader the 
warmest hopes for a nation that can so long and under such circum- 
stances retain its patriotism and its enthusiasm for its own ancient 
glories. The institution of the village community, which is universal 
among these Southern Slavs, and which finds a home for the widow 
and the orphan, as well as serves to secure the passing on of glorious 
tradition from generation to generation, besides affording a germ 
for local self-government, will doubtless prove an invaluable instru- 
ment in the organisation of the various provinces when the hold of 
Turkey is removed from this part of the world. Two or three 
chapters added by Miss Irby on her more recent experiences give a 
freshness and zest to these volumes, and the preface by Mr. Gladstone 
points out the rare value and trustworthiness of the book, and the 
invariableness of the results of Turkish domination. 

M. Fédor Demelié* has done good service by analysing and trans- 
lating into French the first volume of a work on the customary law 
of the Southern Slavs. The customary law of those populations has for 
them and for foreigners a special interest, because, having been so long 
under alien dominion, and scorning to settle disputes among themselves 
in the law courts of the oppressor, they have used their customary law 
and retained it in more unbroken vigour than most nations, In addition 
to this source of interest there is another—namely, that as the various 
branches of the race lift their heads and begin afresh to organise them- 


selves as political communities, they are apt to put themselves under- 


the yoke of foreign systems of law, tempted by the ready-made 
neatness and ease of such a proceeding, and forgetful or ignorant of 
the fact that a system of law, to work well, must be the outcome and 
expression of the national and not of an alien life. To collect, tabu- 
late, and so preserve for juridical reference, an account of as many as 
possible of the Slav customs is a most laudable design, and M. Bogisié 
has undertaken it thoroughly. He has distributed broadcast papers of 
questions, the answers to which he has tabulated without attempting 
to digest them, giving his authorities in all cases. The subjects dealt 
with in this first volume are betrothal and marriage, property rights 
of the community, and laws of compensation for murder or for its 
revenge. 

Mr. John §. Storr § found it irresistible both to go to Russia and to 
write about it. He thinks that nothing will explain the attitude of 
Europe last year but the theory that the West is benumbed at the bidding 
of Russia. He holds modern Europe unhappy in the choice of her 
leaders, and that everywhere is darkness, distrust, falsehood—“ leading 
to chaos.” He says he found the conviction prevalent in Russia that 





7 «Le Droit Coutumier des Slaves Méridionaux.” D’aprés les Recherches de 
M. V. Bogisié. Par Fédor Demelié. Paris: Ernest Thorin, 7 Rue de Médicis. 
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8 «* Russia as She Is.” Three Letters, By John S. Storr. London: Triibner 
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Prince Bismarck and Lord Beaconsfield, aided by the war party in 
Russia, pushed Russia into the fight, and now “intend to leave her 
to it and in it.” He believes Russian affairs to be corrupt and rotten 
throughout, while her Church is an “ imposture,” and quite a tawdry, 
hideous one when compared with the beautiful simplicity of Moham- 
medanism. He states that the bar in Russia is mercenary and rapaci- 
ous, and thinks that trial by jury leads there to curious results. He 
says that “the Russian land system, though little understood in Eng- 
land, is; well worthy of notice;” that military service leaves heavy 
tasks to be performed by the women; that the peasantry have too 
many holidays ; that they live together in village communities, and that 
they are heavily taxed. Emigration from the less to the more fruit- 
ful lands, and a revision of the Imperial financial system, are needful, 
but “sacrificed to the god of war,” and Russia is thrown back at least 
half a century. Dr. Congreve is quoted as an irrefragable authority, 
deciding that Russia is not fit to be admitted into the European polity, 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes as to the pitiableness of the Emperor 
Alexander’s position. We must accept Turkey as a fact; and why 
ever do the European nations have such large standing armies ? 

With that difficult burden a brilliant reputation behind him, Mr. 
Bryce ® appears before the reading public in a walk of literature 
somewhat removed from that which first gave him fame. But this 
new volume will not only increase but widen his fame, and will make 
him popular as the most brilliant, companionable, and suggestive of 
travellers. Passing, twelve months ago, through countries to which 
the outbreak of war subsequently drew all eyes, Mr. Bryce ascended 
Mount Ararat alone, without even a guide, a most daring thing to do 
on an almost unknown mountain, and a venture excusable, in a man 
whose life is as full of promise as Mr. Bryce’s, only by the fact that 
he went alone only because all his guides and his companion failed 
him on the way up. Abundant and varied information, carried with 
him or extracted from people whose languages he could or could not 
speak, all harmonised by the digesting thought of a highly cultured 
man, is to be found here on most matters concerning Ararat, Trans- 
caucasia and parts of Asia Minor, and it is not possible by descrip- 
tion or extract to give any impression of the buoyant cheerfulness and 
easy humour of the whole. Mr. Bryce sums up the political impres- 
sions gained by him by saying that, starting slightly prejudiced against 
Russia, he found her not neglectful of her duties to her subjects in 
Transcaucasia, freeing the serfs and giving them regular local courts, 
fostering industry by creating security for capital. He attributes some 
of the fear of Russia which exists among some classes in England to 
the impression produced by the large space it covers in the map of 
Europe, an impression created in the absence of an understanding of 
the facts that while Russia continues to be in her present extreme 
want of money, and of men to be her administrators, huge size only 





® ‘Transcaucasia and Ararat.” Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876. By James Bryce, London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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denotes weakness. He denies to the Turks the right to their name, 
since their physique gives the lie to the idea of their being descended 
from the hardy genuine Turcoman, and speaks of the obvious signs of 
decadence which force themselves on the observation of a traveller in 
Turkey. He thinks that out of the ruins of Turkey a good and sub- 
stantial state might arise in Armenia for the Asiatic portion of the 
empire, as in Bulgaria for some of the European portion. 

Mr. Bryce does not hold—for reasons well argued but too long to 
quote—that Russia at Constantinople would be a difficulty for us at 
all comparable with the cost and difficulty of fighting to oppose such 
an occupation. 

The exhaustive knowledge of a country obtainable by a German 
man of science, dwelling for years in an out-of-the-way town in the 
closest relations with the native society, is what fills and illuminates 
the volume published by Herr Klunzinger,! as the result of nine years 
in Koseir, on the Red Sea, as quarantine doctor. Discarding the 
narrative form, he treats in separate subdivisions the different pheno- 
mena of Egyptian life with a sympathetic appreciation that makes 
itself most pleasantly apparent throughout. On the subject of slavery 
Herr Klunzinger is an unimpeachable authority up to the end of last 
year, and those are credulous who believe that much change has been 
wrought since. His testimony is that in Upper Egypt the trade 
flourishes still, though not so largely as formerly, and ‘‘ Government 
officials themselves lend a hand when an escaped slave is to be tracked 
out ; and more than that, it is an open secret that the native Christian 
or Mohammedan consular agents of European Powers often invest 
their money in the slave-trade, though not in their own names.” A 
miserable story of child-stealing and of razzias for grown-up slaves is 
told, but Herr Klunzinger points out that for some women-slaves a 
comfortable life is possible, and even for men. The conversation at a 
native dinner-party is described as “in the highest degree brilliant 
and intelligent, in spite of the amount of ignorance it betrays, and the 
superstition, fanaticism, and fatalism which are seen in every action 


and breathe in every word.” This volume is a perfect museum of 


knowledge of the social life of Upper Egypt, and is enhanced in value 
by a preface from the pen of Dr. Schweinfurth. 

Mr. Edwin de Leon,! formerly agent and consul-general in Egypt, 
along resident in Egypt, and officially as well as privately brought 
into close relations with the present and two former rulers of Egypt, 
has a presumptive right to publish his large-printed and tempting- 
looking volume on the changes wrought in the old “ House of Bond- 
age” by Mehemet Ali and his successors. Mr. de Leon finds much to 
praise in the present Khedive, whom he asserts to be anxious to 
govern his subjects well, but to be constantly baffled by the immobility 





10 “ Upper Egypt ; its People and its Products.” By C. J. Klunzinger, M.D. 


London: Blackie & Son. 1878. 
1 «The Khedive’s Egypt; or, The Old House of Bondage under New Masters.” 


By Edwin de Leon. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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of the East. He finds it hard to get faithful native subordinates, and 
the substitution of foreign instead of native officials has not proved a 
success except in the great Government centres. The Khedive, in the 
midst of less laudable schemes, has found time and energy to do much 
for education. In his predecessor's time about 6000 children were 
to be found in the schools ; in six years after this Khedive’s accession 
this number rose to 60,000, and now probably exceeds 100,000. He has 
established large girls’ schools in the name of his wives, and thus begun 
to make the education of Egyptian women fashionable. One-fifth of the 
land of Egypt belongs to the Khedive’s family personally, and forced 
labour is, though now illegal, largely used for his estates as well as for 
public works, Seven-tenths belong to the fellaheen, who are grindingly 
taxed in kind. Domestic slavery will be very difficult to extirpate. 
Many details of Egyptian innovations are given by Mr. de Leon, but he 
expressly says that social life has undergone no apparent change as yet, 
nor can it do until the position of high-class women is changed. 

Mr. M‘Coan,!? with a less lengthened, intimate, or detailed personal 
knowledge of Egypt than either Dr. Klunzinger or Mr. de Leon, is, 
however, a warmer admirer of that country’s present ruler and condition 
than they either of them are. He maintains that the fellaheen are in a 
better condition than any other peasantry in the East, and are not too 
heavily taxed. He does not allude to the subject of forced labour, 
which is discreet on his part. He believes that a considerable amount 
of aspiration after “ Egypt for the Egyptians” is to be found among 
all orders of society, and expects a greater amount of freedom from 
Turkey to result from the present war. The newly introduced reforms 
in financial arrangements will relieve the country from much injustice, 
and should operate as a check on the expenditure, in which case 
Egypt ought to see very prosperous days, as the national wealth, as 
represented by trade, has increased, after accounting for paid dividends, 
to half as much again as the entire revenue at the accession of the 
Khedive. Vigorous descriptions in hopeful terms of the various 
recent changes in Egyptian administration compose the larger part of 
Mr. M‘Coan’s book, and to them succeed careful accounts of manufac- 
tures and products of Egypt, including Captain Burton’s rumoured 
rediscovery of gold in the desert near the Gulf of Akhabah, to work 
which English capitalists may soon be invited to subscribe, Mr. 
M‘Coan thinks the domestic slavery of Egypt in many respects less 
oppressive than domestic service in Europe, but his facts scarcely bear 
out that view, and he says that the cruelty of the trade which supplies 
the market—since there is no considerable supply of home-born slaves 
—condemns it to extinction. 

The carefully digested opinion on Indian affairs of a man who feels 
at liberty to claim that he has had “ unusual opportunities for testing, 
from a non-official point of view, the opinions of official men, civil and 
military, in India, together with perhaps equally unusual opportunities, 





12 “Egypt as it is.” By J. C. M‘Coan. London, Paris, and New York: 
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from the same point of view, for testing the drift and tendeney of 
native views and feeling,” must always claim attention. Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s 1 volume is well arranged, and gives easy access to his thus 
carefully formed opinion. His visit to India was in Lord Mayo’s 
time, and his praise of him is warm, though he thinks he was by no 
means free from blundering, as, for instance, specially in removing the 
seat of Government for eight months in the year to Simla, the effect of 
which on native minds was to convey a firm impression that English- 
men cannot live in the plains, and therefore cannot take root in India. 
A spirited chapter on our Indian foreign policy, apropos of Afghani- 
stan, concludes with the warning that all the conditions of the wars 
of Ghengis Khan, Timour, and others exist still, dominated only by 
the new strong power of England east of the Indus; and “all who 
hate wars and bloodshed, and wish to see civilisation advance, may 
well pray to God that the rule may be as wise and good as it has been 
strong.” Another chapter deals with causes of disquiet among the 
hill tribes on the borders, and another with internal difficulties caused 
_by Wahabeeism. Mr. Routledge believes that while the most docile 
native rejoices in the warlike gifts of native princes, and finds comfort in 
the thought of possible peril to his English rulers, yet he would be very 
unwilling to exchange the English for the Russians. A conversation 
held with Sir Dinkur Rao, the veteran statesman of Gwalior, conveyed 
to Mr. Routledge the impression that he and other wise natives feel 
that England has frequently failed to keep faith with India and with 
her princes, and consider that confidence between England and India 
has diminished as intercourse has increased, partly because competitive 
examinations send out an inferior race of officials, A few pages sum 
up the practical results of the reforms of the Indian law as far as it 
has yet been accomplished by Sir H. S. Maine, Sir James Stephen, 
and others. Criticisms of the character and official capacity of some 
recent Indian high officials, such as Sir Richard Temple, Sir George 
Campbell, and Sir Arthur Phayre, are amusing as gossip. ‘The question 
of irrigation and of famine management are ably discussed, and many 
interesting facts of the famine of 1874 told. Mr. Routledge says it 
only wants a man of genius as Viceroy to put almost a final end to 
Indian famines. The question of repudiating or respecting the land 
settlement of 1793 is decided in favour of the settlement by Mr. 
Robinson, and his statement of both sides cf the question is very 
helpful to those who would wish to make their own minds up on the 
question. A history of the Mutiny, and a chapter on the educational, 
material, and moral progress of India, practically conclude the book, 
which is one of peculiar value, as containing in comparatively small 
Space a mass of information difficult to get at elsewhere so succinctly. 
A Madras civilian, who from the beginning of the present famine 





18 «* English Rule and Native Opinion in India, from Notes taken in 1870-1874.” 
By James Routledge. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

4“ A Pamphlet towards the History of the Madras Famine.” By a Madras 
Civilian. London: Ridgway. 1877. 
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was serving in the famine districts, writes in short and earnest words 
the story of that famine, and of the various modes of dealing with it, 
Grains not needing irrigation like rice, but damaged by too much rain, 
had failed from too great rainfall in 1874, and were not an average 
crop in 1875, and they are the staple food of the country. Towards 
the end of 1875 prices rose, and in 1876 were double the average, 
The lands are so poor that a farmer’s average profits for the main- 
tenance of his family are calculated to be between £8 and £9 per 
annum. So that there were no accumulations to fall back upon. 
Experience pointed to the great desirableness of waiting till the last 
moment before opening relief works, but all preparations were made, 
and in September 1876, on the failure of the autumn rains, were opened, 
a man’s daily wage sufficing to buy 2 lbs. of grain. In December, in 
one district, out of a population of 600,000, 100,000 were on the 
works, and ‘the work of organisation was very heavy. It was found 
necessary slightly to raise the wage, though the area of distress was 
largely increasing, and things were in such good order that deaths 
were rare. In the beginning of 1877 Sir Richard Temple and an 
experienced staff were sent to the districts, and by his advice the wage 
was reduced below the first rate, while a systematic village relief and 
house visitation was undertaken. In March this severity was miti- 
gated by the resolution to give to little children of “relief coolies.” 
The idea got abroad that Government was using thé necessities of the 
people to get work done cheaply ; many refused to work, and every- 
where the death-rate rose frightfully. Careful observation was made 
as to the condition of the labourers, and in May it was obviously 
necessary to raise the wage. The deaths from want of food are said 
to be already more than half a million, and though the prospects of the 
harvest of 1878 are fair, the miserable results of the famine must long 
remain. 

An eyewitness !° pleaded eloquently for the help so generously given 
by England. 

In printing a paper read before the ‘‘ Hitakari Sabha, Ooterparah,” 
and elsewhere in India, Mr. Ghose }® does good service not only to his 
countrymen, but to Englishmen who care to obtain a candid expression 
of opinion from a well-educated Indian gentleman. Sir H. 8. Maine’s 
lecture at Cambridge on the ‘Effects of Observation of India on Modern 
Thought” put into Mr. Ghose’s mind the idea of viewing England as a 
scientific study, and trying to disabuse his countrymen of some stereo- 
typed misapprehension of things English, making it clearly understood 
the while that though he dwells on the superiorities of England, this 
is not because he does not see another side to the picture. First he 
notes the rationality of Christian ethics, and attacks Mr. Buckle as 
failing to give evidence to support his materialistic modes of account- 
ing for different faculties in races. Then he dwells on the superiority 








15 “Bring us Help.” A Letter to the Lord Mayor about the Indian Famine. 
By an Eyewitness, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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of the ideas of duty and moral obligation inherent in Christianity. 
To the long freedom of England and the centuries-long subjugation of 
India Mr. Ghose attributes the difference between the two nations in 
moral characteristics. He insists on a due appreciation of the “ busi- 
ness-like” nature of an Englishman as essential to a proper under- 
standing of him, qualifying him as imperturbably calm, somewhat slow 
and stupid, and not keenly foreseeing. Several eloquent pages dwell 
on the effect of true home life on the citizen, and contrast English 
quiet home order with the turmoil of an Indian household. Mr. Ghose 
then speaks warmly of the higher tone of both personal and public 
morality in England, combating common Indian opinion, which holds 
English morality to be very lax, and insists on the elevating effect of a 
high standard also of comfort. A certain coherence or solidarity strikes 
Mr. Ghose as a distinctive feature of English society. In conclusion 
Mr. Ghose speaks of the advantages to a young Indian of coming to 
England as lying by no means alone in the formal teaching he will 
get, or the opening thus made for him into lucrative professions, but, 
above all, in the influence of the society which will surround him; and 
his words, could they but be widely known, would be enough to open 
the doors of many English homes to the Indian students who come 
to us in such numbers, but who often find it quite difficult to put 
themselves in contact with that society from which they ought to gain 
much that is valuable to their native land, and so, indirectly, to the 
governing race. 

A handsome and well-illustrated volume contains the Report to the 
Canadian Minister of Education!” on the educational features of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, to which is added an account of the present 
state of education in some important countries which did not or did 
exhibit at Philadelphia. Some eighty states and countries thus pass 
under review. One of the newest facts brought out by this volume is 
that China is laying the foundation of an effective system of instruction 
for her people, sending into various parts of Europe and to America 
students who are to introduce Western learning and ideas among the 
Chinese. The whole volume is full of most interesting and valuable 
statistics and facts, and concludes with a summary of “ educational 
lessons for Canadians from the Centennial Exhibition,” which contains 
much that would be valuable to the teachers of other countries. 

Mr. Catlin’s 15 volume will receive a warm welcome, and his readers, 
old as well as young, will close it with hearty regret that his rambles 
and his stories are over. His style has all its wonted picturesqueness 
and vivacity as he takes us from Terra del Fuego to British Columbia, 
telling of stirring incidents and showing us wild and varied scenes 
in brilliant succession. The points of interest in the book are too 





17 ** Special Report to the Hon. the Minieter of Education on the Ontario 
Educational Exhibit, and the Educational Features of the International Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, 1876.” By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Deputy Minister, 
Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. 1877. 
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numerous to be indicated. The first chapter takes us back to the 
author’s boyhood, describes a rattlesnake’s trap of ingeniously simple 
construction, and tells an admirable story about the destruction of a 
rattlesnake’s den by fastening a horn of gunpowder and a slow match 
to the tail of one of the inhabitants, The second gives the history of 
an attack of “nugget fever” which took Mr. Catlin among the vast 
and silent forests of the Amazon and the rugged grandeur of the 
Crystal Mountains. We find curious facts about animals and men ; 
we learn that Indians are proof against musquito bites, and that rattle- 
snakes cannot poison swine; we have directions for cooking a tiger’s 
tail and musquito soup; and we have vivid descriptions of natural 
beauty and touches of strong human interest. Nothing could be more 
graphic than the picture of a stranded whale and the eager delight it 
occasioned among the miserable Indians of the North-West coast, to 
whom a whale ashore is an invaluable prize. As the news reached 
Shem they sprang upon their feet ; some leaped in the air, and others 
clapped their hands and danced ; and as it spread, the wigwams were 
all emptied, for “outdoors” was a larger and freer space for the cir- 
culation of the mutual expressions of joy that rang from every mouth. 
When the huge creature was seen upon the sand, some hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Indians of all ages had congregated round it, but all 
were waiting patiently and loyally till every one should arrive who had 
a right to share in the prize. There is pathos, too, in the apprehension 
that “ King George’s men” would claim the whale, and in the mourn- 
ful murmur which consequently rose from the crowd at the approach 
of Catlin’s party, quickly changing to grateful applause when he bade 
the interpreter say in his name that he considered “the Great Spirit 
loves them, and has sent this large fish to them as an evidence of it; 
that it therefore belongs to them and to nobody else!” Mr. Catlin is 
generously eloquent on the subject of the Indians’ wrongs, and foresees 
troubles and retribution for the white man in the future; he asks 
indignantly, “Is it wonderful that the American Indians should be 
suspicious of the white man and his fair promises, his civilisation, his 


faith, and his proffered religion?” He believes the Indian race to be 


indigenous to the American continent, seeing no sufficient grounds for 
the hypothesis of an Asiatic immigration, and he looks upon the 
Crows of the Yellow Stone River and the Rocky Mountains as the 
best representatives of the original stock. This famous tribe he confi- 
dently identifies with the Toltecs and Aztecs, who are traditionally 
said to have poured down upon Mexico from the mountains of the 
North-West, and Baron von Humboldt supports this view. He says, 
“‘T believe with you that the Crows are Toltecs; and I was instantly 
impressed with this belief when I first saw your portraits of Crow 
chiefs in London.” 

All readers of Mr. Fraser Rae’s!® former book, “Westward by 
Rail,” will be glad to have this supplement to it, Pleasantly and 
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clearly written, it deals with some topics common to any writer, such 
as the history of steam communication between Great Britain and 
America, the details of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, and 
particulars of personal travel in the States and Canada; but Mr. 
Fraser Rae’s opinion on Canadian politics—of which he says there are 
more to the square mile than in any other portion of the habitable 
globe—is more interesting. He regrets the severance of the Dominion, 
and mentions as a calamity the fact that he perceives among some 
classes of Canadians a foolish desire to be erected into a semi-indepen- 
dent State, with representatives at the various Courts. He is in favour 
of a Confederation of Canada, as well as of other colonies, in close 
association with Great Britain. Another idea propounded by Mr. Rae 
must be considered on its own merits. It is that, by an Act of Par- 
liament and an Act of Congress, all the citizens of America and Eng- 
land should be declared citizens of the ‘ Anglo-American Empire ;” 
but he does not suggest any scheme as to the necessary administrative, 
constitutional, social, dynastic, and other changes which would neces- 
sarily ensue. 

Mr. Grant’s° record of Mr. Sandford Fleming’s expedition through 
Canada has already been noticed in these pages, but a new edition 
calls for fresh commendation. When British Columbia joined the 
Dominion in 1871, the construction of a Pacific railway within ten 
years was one of the conditions, and would in any case have been a 
natural consequence of political union; but the region through which 
a railway must pass was so entirely an unknown land that the under- 
taking involved no common difficulties. There were maps of the country 
dotted with lakes and lacustrine rivers here and there; but these 
had been made up largely from sketches on bits of birch bark or paper, 
and from the verbal descriptions of Indians, who have little or no con- 
ception of scale or bearings, ‘The engineers, therefore, were sent out 
into trackless, inhospitable regions, obliged to carry their provisions 
on their backs over swamps, rocks, and barriers of all kinds, when the 
Indians failed them ; and they could only be instructed to find out all 
they could in as short a time as possible. After reports had been re- 
ceived, the responsible engineer deemed it necessary that he should 
himself make the journey from ocean to ocean, the diary of which, as 
kept by his secretary, is now before us. Notes are transcribed, we are 
informed, almost word for word as they were written among the exi- 
gencies of travel—sometimes in the bottom of a canoe, and sometimes 
leaning against a stump of a tree ; on horseback in fine weather, under 
a cart when it was raining, or the sun’s rays were fierce ; at night in 
the tent, by the light of the camp-fire in front; in a crowded wayside 
inn, or on the deck of a steamerin motion. The style of the book is 
as natural as the method of construction ; the descriptions have the 
freshness and distinctness of first impressions, and do not fail of 
picturesque beauty in many passages; but the writer’s first care is to 








2° “*From Ocean to Ocean.” By the Rev. George M. Grant. New Edition, 
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furnish facts, and though he kindles as he describes the grandeur of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the loveliness of lake and valley, he prefers 
to dwell upon the climatic and agricultural advantages of the “ fertile 
belt,” the vastness of the coalfields beyond, and the prospects of rail- 
way enterprise. He sees abundant encouragement for emigration in 
the wide regions which he traversed, and wonders that whilst England 
has owned for generations all this boundless extent of beauty and 
wealth, and her statesmen have been confounded and perplexed by 
social and economic problems, they have not once turned their eyes to 
a land that offered a practical solution to them all. Even the extreme 
west of the Dominion seems to possess every attraction for settlers, 
except accessibility, for farm-labourers in British Columbia “‘ ought to 
be able to buy and stock good farms of their own out of the savings 
of four or five years, and then they are comfortable and independent 
for life;” and 10 per cent., with ‘‘undoubted security,” is given 
throughout the province for the use of money. An Appendix gives a 
sketch of the last few years in Canada, and a specially interesting 
history of treaties with the Indians. In reply to the question, “ What 
is the secret of our wonderful success in dealing with the Indian?” 
the writer says, “ We acknowledge their title and right to the land ; 
and a treaty once made with them, we keep it.” ‘This policy has 
answered as well as it deserves. 

The elaborate statistical tables of the Italian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industry, and Commerce for 1876 *! show an increase of popula- 
tion of 300,000, a ratio which would double the population in about 
eighty years. Curiously enough the rural population of Italy seems 
to be increasing in a greater ratio than that of the towns. Separate 
returns relating to the shipping interest prove that the number of 
sailors has grown by one-fourth since 1865, while their perils are 
indicated by the fact that in 117 shipwrecks of Italian vessels in 1876, 
115 men appear to have lost their lives. The political statistics are 
interesting, because they contain comparative tables of the range of 
the franchise in several European countries. Thus in Italy the Lower 
House of Parliament is elected by 2°26 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion; in Belgium by 1°17 per cent. ; in Austria by 6°29 per cent. ; in 
the German Empire by 20°78 per cent. ; in France by 26°84 per cent. ; 
in Great Britain and Ireland by 8-03 per cent. ; and in Sweden by 
5°9 per cent. Taking, again, the percentage of electors who voted in 
the latest elections, we find in France 76 per cent. ; in Italy, 59; 
Belgium, 71; Austria, 66; Germany, 62. Coloured maps are given 
showing the comparative distribution of electors and of voters over the 
country, and showing that while Northern Italy has a larger proportion 
of electors in its population, the electors of Southern Italy are far 
more ready to exercise their privileges, 





21 “Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Divisione di Statis- 
tica.” _ (a.) Popolazione. Movimento dello stato civile, Anno 1876. Parte 
Prima. Roma. Tipografia Cenniniana. 1877. (b.) Navigazione. Parte 
Seconda, Roma. Tipografia Elzeviriana. 1877. (c.) Statistica Elettorale 
Politica. Roma. Tipografia Cenniniana. 1877. 
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More interesting are the minutes of the central statistical ‘.giunta,” 
published by the same department,?? and containing discussions and 
papers on the proportions of civil and religious marriages, mortality of 
infants (in which Italy and Austria excel), deaths by violence, statistics 
of land tenure and mortgages, of charities, of exports and imports—in 
short, on all the topics which naturally engage the attention of a 
public statistical bureau. In view of the recent decision of the 
Italian Chamber to abolish capital punishment, it is useful to note 
that the number of murders, though greatly diminished under the 
kingdom (reduced, that is, from 141 per 100,000 in 1866 to54 per - 
100,000 in 1875), is still three or four times as great as that prevailing 
in Great Britain, Prussia, Belgium, and Sweden. The minutes contain 
also a careful study of the English land law, drawn principally from a 
study of the articles of Mr. Froude and Mr. Shaw Lefevre in “ Fraser” 
and the “ Fortnightly ;” and we note, not finding space to describe, 
a review of the work of the last ten years in converting the old 
Catholic foundations of Italy into charities of a modern type. Two 
parliamentary papers on banking ** and on the classification of the 
population according to their avocations*4 complete the present 
issue. In the latter it is remarkable to see the numbers of women 
and men returned as landed proprietors and capitalists nearly equal. 
The women teachers and professors outnumber the men by some 
thousands. On the other hand, but six women are entered as devoted 
to literature, which surely shows something wrong in the returns. It 
appears that nearly eleven millions of Italians are without any definite 
calling, and this is after counting all the beggars, prisoners, and the 
like. It is of course very difficult in such matters to attain anything 
approaching to accuracy. 

The city of Buda-Pest possesses, however, a bureau of statistics which 
outshines all the labours of the Italian Government, and publishes 
a long and searching series of papers on the population, the building, 
the rates, the public schools, and the mortality of the city. Two 
numbers of the series have recently appeared, devoted to the finances 
and the death-rate respectively of the capital. In the latter are to 
be found tabulated or discussed the causes of death, accidental as well 
as natural, treated according to age, religion, quarter of the city, and 
season of the year; accident, suicide, and murder; disease of all 
kinds ; station in life, early employment in business, medical assist- 
ance, overcrowding, and illegitimacy. 





22 «* Annali del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio,” No, 88. 
Roma. Tipografia Eredi Botta, 1877. 

23 * Atti Parlamentari.” Sessione del'1876-77, xiii. Legislatura. Camera dei 
deputati. No. XVI. Relazione sull’ andamento del consorzio e degli instituti di 
emissione durante gli anni 1875 e 1876. 

24 “Statistica del Regno d'Italia.” _ Popolazione classificata per professioni, 
culti e infermita principali censimento. 31 Decembre 1871. Introduzione, 
Vol. III. Roma. Regia Tipografia. 1876. 

25 (a.) ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Einkommen und Hauszinsteuer fiir Buda- 
Pest,” (6.).“ Die Sterblichkeit der Stadt Buda-Pest in den Jahren 1874 und 1875 
und deren Ursachen.” Von Josef Koriisi. Uebersetzung aus.dem Ungarischen. 
Berlin: S. Gerstmann. 1877. 
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SCIENCE. 
M® PROCTOR, in the “ Myths and Marvels of Astronomy,”! ex- 


pounds anew a number of questions, in which Astronomy links 
itself more or less with human affairs. The volume consists of twelve 
essays written in the author’s most attractive manner, which allure the 
reader with striking headings, such as the “Religion of the Great 
Pyramid,” the “Suns in Flames,” and the “ Origin of the Constellation- 
Figures.” In the first section, which treats of Astrology, an entertain- 
ing comparison is made between the attempted divination by the stars 
in olden times, which the author argues to have been not without a 
plausible theoretical basis, and the modern astrology or foretelling the 
earth’s climate by sun-spots, which similarly is argued down to an 
absurdity. All the old fancies as to the influence of the planets on 
births are explained with the nicest precision. And an astrological 
origin for the week of seven days is not the least quaint of the lore of 
the book. The argument is as follows: The planets were formerly 
arranged in the order of their supposed distances, in the series Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon; and since the 
day consists of twenty-four hours, it is obvious that the hours of the day 
would be ruled by the planets three times over, and that there would 
be three hours running into the fourth series. Thus beginning with 
Saturday, the last three hours of the day would be ruled by Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars. Hence the next hour, which is the first of the 
fcllowing day, belongs to the Sun, and therefore Sunday follows 
Saturday. The last three hours of Sunday are governed by the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury, which causes the moon to be the first planet for 
the next day, and therefore Monday follows Sunday. In the same 
way Mars is the first planet of Tuesday, Mercury of Wednesday, 
Jupiter of Thursday, and Venus of Friday. The “ Religion of the 
Great Pyramid” is used as a test for discovering the skill and 
astronomical knowledge of the Egyptians, and for ridiculing those 
who have attributed to its measurements a supernatural origin. 
Assuming that it was desired to place the pyramid in latitude 30°, 
it is shown that the architects probably determined latitude by the 
stars, and were unaware of the refraction of the atmosphere, since the 
building is placed one mile and a third south of the thirtieth parallel. 
And since the error in the orientation of the base is probably only 
one foot, the author concludes that no method but stellar observation 
could have been used for that purpose; and argues that the slanting 
tunnel at the base of the pyramid was cut in the solid rock to make 
the necessary observations on the pole star of that time. 
The author agrees with Professor Smyth that the builders of the 
pyramid knew the earth to be a globe, and that their measure of 
length is fairly approximate to the 20,000,000 part of the earth’s mean 





2«*Myths and Marvels of Astronomy.” By Richard A. Proctor. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1878, 
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diameter, but sees no reason for supposing that the Egyptians could 
have been acquainted with the polar compression of the earth. The 
third chapter treats of the Mystery of the Pyramids, and the difficulties 
which surround all endeavours to discover the purposes for which they 
were successively built. Each successive king appears to have found it 
necessary to build a separate pyramid for himself, and this led to the 
theory that the buildings were tombs. But the account given by 
Herodotus renders it probable that the great pyramid was built in 
consequence of the influence exerted upon Cheops by shepherd-kings 
who came from the east. These men, probably Chaldeans, caused the 
Egyptian ruler to shut up the temples and renounce the religion of his 
ancestors, They were astrologers, and taught the belief in one Deity. 
Hence these pyramids, it is thought, were regarded as a means of pre- 
dicting the king’s future. The four sides would then be placed like 
the four sides of the ordinary square scheme of nativity. And all 
the other details of construction are such as might fall in with the 
astronomical requirements of an astrological religion. 

Swedenborg’s visions of other worlds are treated of to show that 
the spirits who came to converse with him omitted all mention of the 
existence of Uranus and Neptune and the asteroids, and that the 
communications which they were supposed to make on subjects 
astronomical were determined by the knowledge of the time in which 
Swedenborg lived. In the chapter “Suns in Flames,” the occasional 
brilliance of stars in the Milky Way, and of a star in the Northern 
Crown, is supposed to be produced by the infalling of comets; and 
it is to the falling into our own sun of meteoric matter following in 
the trail of a comet moving round the sun in a period of about eleven 
years that Mr. Proctor attributes the formation and periodicity of 
sun-spots ; it being then that the coloured flames in its atmosphere 
leap to their greatest height and are most brilliant. The Rings of 
Saturn are discussed, and shown to consist of small separate meteoric 
bodies, so that the several rings are removed from the category of 
anomalies, and their separate existence accounted for. The account 
of the “‘ Lunar Hoax” is delightful. The book is charmingly vigorous, 
and is a lucid exposition of the subjects of which it treats. Every 
section displays admirable art in its construction; and the art with 
which science is made to merge in story demonstrates a remarkable 
pewer of teaching. 

Mr. Sharman has published the sermon? delivered in Plymouth 
during the last British Association meeting, It deals with the per- 
secutions suffered by scientific men, and with surviving superstition, 
such as West of England belief in witchcraft, and belief in spiritualism. 
The author regards science as the pioneer of religion. And at the 
same time protests that 

“Geology has destroyed the Hebrew Genesis; no compromise is pos- 





2“ Science: Her Martyrdom and Victory.” A Sermon in Treville Street Chapel, 
August 19, 1877, during the Assembly in Plymouth of the British Association 
lh ame Advancement of Science. By William Sharman. London; E, T. 
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sible, no reconciliation can be attempted ; Anthropology has removed the 
Hebrew Adam from the genealogy of man. Creationism is no longer 
possible as a belief, except as the badge of establishmentarian conformity 
or of dissenting superstition. Religion is yet possible to scientific men ; 
but it is a religion whose fundamental doctrine is, that God is the Father 
of lights, and that the search for knowledge is the first service of Him.” 


Dr. Magnus,* in a lecture delivered at the private institution for 
education of the dumb in K6nigsberg, gives an interesting historical 
sketch of the development of the methods in use for their instruction. He 
dwells fully on the organs of hearing, and the received theories of the 
transmission of sound ; and subsequently describes a talking machine, 
first designed by Professor von Kempellen. a@ is the loudest vowel, 
s is the loudest consonant, the deepest vowel is u, and the deepest 
consonant is 7, Echoes and other musical sounds are fully described, 
but the author appears to make no new contribution to knowledge. 

Few persons would have thought of finding in the Bible directions 
concerning vivisection,t nor would any one have turned to such a 
source for argument who did not believe that reasoning was in vain. 
There is a craze diffused that the recent legislation on vivisection has 
made the pursuit of practical physiology too easy, whereas we believe 
the fact is that only about three licences to vivisect have been granted 
by the Home Secretary. And although enough is done to sustain the 
growing reputation of the English School of Physiology, many of our 
students are driven abroad. We cannot, under these circumstances, 
approve of the denunciations which the author hurls against the 
religion of those whom he calls scientists, who are supposed to worship 
a God unknown to Christians. Nor is the taste commendable which 
would imagine a lawsuit between “James Whalley and Sir Roger, 
surgeons, against Messrs. Kenealy & Co., live dog and cat purveyors 
to the London School of Vivisectionists.” Essays such as this are 
mischievous only to those unlearned in the nature of scientific 
endeavours, and are pitiable, as showing how religious bigotry may 
sometimes sap man’s intelligence. 

Professor Braun,® at the opening of the Victoria Lyceum in Berlin, 
founded for the higher education of women, delivered an address on 
the value of plant knowledge as a means of culture. The author's 
purpose is hence more educational than scientific; and he urges the 
study of botany on the ground of tie influence it has on the moral 
nature. Plants have always played an important part in the history 
of man, and it is urged that better ideas of man himself may be gained 





3 “*Gehor und Sprache. Vortrag, gehalten zum Besten des Privatinstitutes fiir 
den Unterricht taubstummer Kinder zu Konigsberg.” Von Dr. U: Magnus. 
Berlin: Carl Habel: 1877. 

4“ Vivisection Viewed under the Light of Divine Revelation,” An Essay. By 
M. A. Cambridge. London: William Ridgway. 1877. 

5“ Ueber die Bedeutung der Pflanzenkunde fiir die allgemeine Bildung.” Rede, 
gehalten bei Eréffnung des Victoria-Lyceums in Berlin, am 5 Januar 1871. 
Von Dr. Alexander Braun, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Robert Caspary. 
Berlin: August Hirschwald. 1877. : 
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by studying nature, of which he forms but a part. The plant king- 
dom stands to man in some respects much nearer than the animal 
kingdom, since animals must be sought for, and plants are around us 
everywhere. Every land, moreover, has its own forms of plant life, 
and these each have a special influence on the minds of the population, 
All peoples have their favourite and sacred trees: the lotus of Egypt, 
the date-palm of Arabia, the cypress of Persia, the plane-tree of 
Greece, the linden of Germany. In the several countries the sacred 
festivals were celebrated with different flowers. Greece crowned her 
honoured children with olive; Rome used the evergreen oak. All 
man’s relations to the plant world are briefly touched upon in this 
pamphlet, which is more remarkable for elegance and evidence on the 
author’s part of culture than for anything else. 

So many of the scientific results of the voyage of the “ Challenger” 
were sent home and published while the ship was still at sea, and so 
many of the more curious observations made by its staff in the field of 
physical geography and in the field of zoology have been published in 
the Proceedings of various learned societies, that the interest of the 
official journal of the voyage is to some extent discounted. Still it is 
well to have, in a connected form, the narrative,® which Sir Wyville 
Thomson now supplies, of that part of the voyage which was devoted 
to a survey of the Atlantic. In the author's opinion the objects of the 
expedition, which were to discover as much as possible about the deep 
sea, have been fully carried out. Both the two volumes are illustrated 
with a number of admirable woodcuts of animals dredged, which are 
typical of the new forms which were discovered ; with these are a few 
views of scenery, a number of tables illustrating the temperature of the 
ocean, a few maps and charts of the voyage, an excellent map showing 
the contours of the Atlantic sea-bed in gradated colour, and a portrait 
of the author. ‘ 

The first chapter describes fully the equipment of the ship, explains 
the nature of the apparatus to be used in the several researches which 
were to be carried on, and contains the correspondence between the 
Royal Society and the Admiralty which led to the expedition being 
sent out, together with the recommendations of the Royal Society con- 
cerning the nature of the researches which the scientific staff of the 
expedition should pursue. 

These preliminaries discussed, we have in the second chapter an 
account of the voyage from Portsmouth to Teneriffe. After leaving 
Gibraltar the trawl begins to bring up from depths of 1500 fathoms 
curious samples of deep-sea life. One of these, which is figured, is an 
amphipod crustacean with large faceted eyes an inch long, covering 
the whole cephalic region, as in some of the large-eyed trilobites of 
Cambrian rocks, such as glina. Another find was a remarkable species 


Science. 





6 “The Voyage of the ‘Challenger.’ The Atlantic. A Preliminary Account 
of the General Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ during 
the Year 1873 and the early part of 1876.” By Sir Wyville Thomson. In Two 
Volumes, London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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of the silicious sponge Euplectella, a genus which abounds in the Philip- 
pines. This new sponge presents a singular external likeness to 
some of those quincuncially marked sponges from the English chalk 
which are named Cephalites, Associated with it were sea-urchins, 
such as are found in the chalk, especially a species of the genus 
Salenia, and a new species of the flexible urchin named Phormosom. 
There is strong evidence to show, although the author does not adduce 
it, that this peculiar type is the result of the calcification of the inner 
lining membrane of the animal, while the envelope in which the test 
is usually developed remains membranous. 

The third chapter crosses the Atlantic to Sombrero. On getting into 
deep water the bottom temperature is found to be 2° Centigrade, though 
the specific gravity of the bottom water in 1945 fathoms is stated to be 
somewhat less at a temperature of about 65° Fahrenheit than that of 
the surface water. The yellowish ooze consists of foraminifera, the 
otolites of fishes, and dead shells of pteropods. Branches of an alcyo- 
narian allied to Isis were found incrusted with pure black oxide of 
manganese. As the depths increased the ooze became red. In 2950 
fathoms it contained few foraminifera; and as the colour became:a 
deeper chocolate, the calcareous matter in it became less and less, and 
clay consisted of silicate of alumina and sesquioxide of iron, with a 
small quantity of manganese. Then further on, in mid-ocean, the 
bottom becomes calcareous again, and the dredge brings up a remark- 
able crustacean, very like an Astacus, but differing in having no trace 
of either eyes or eye-stalks; this is named Willemeesia. Nearer to the 
West Indies the bottom temperature in 2325 fathoms sinks to 1-7° 
Centigrade. The ship now gets into the region of the gulf-weed. It 
occurred in bundles bound together with a viscid secretion of the fish 
Antennarius marmoratus, the interspaces between the fronds being 
filled with its eggs. In this deep region of the gulf-weed rounded 
concretions of black oxide of manganese again became common, and 
a red clay sea-bed occurs once more in deeper water. Jn 3000 fathoms 
the bottom temperature sank to 1°3° Centigrade. The white Globi- 
gerina ooze, where it occurs, as near the Canaries, consists almost 
entirely of shells of the foraminifera Globigerina, Pulvinulina, and 
Orbulina, mostly entire, with a small proportion of finely divided 
material, which consists chiefly of the curious structures named cocco- 
liths and rhabdoliths, with a few spines and tests of radiolarians, and 
some fragments of spicule of sponges. Mixed with these are the 
dead shells of about half-a-dozen genera of pteropods more or less 
mutilated. Besides these surface forms are Crystellarian and Milioline 
forms of foraminifera, which lived among the ooze, together with 
sponges, corals, star-fishes, the higher invertebrates, and a few fishes. 
Below the surface Jayer thus formed is a somewhat firmer layer, an 
inch or two thick, with the shells more or less broken up and cemented 
into a calcareous paste. While beneath this is a nearly uniform cal- 
careous paste, with only a few shells and fragments scattered through 
it. In all seas from pole to pole the surface water contains Globi- 
gerine. They are large in the tropics, and dwarfed towards the.colder 
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regions. The live animal, as figured by the author, is as unlike the 
dead shell as two things could well be, being covered all over with 
long delicate spines like needles, which resemble the spines of a sea- 
urchin, and are calcareous and flexible. At the bottom of hexagonal 
spaces between these spines are the little pits out of which the sar- 
code of the animal flows and runs up the spines. Orbulina is simi- 
larly covered with spines ; they are flexible and hollow. This form is 
thought to be probably the reproductive chamber budded off from 
Globigerina, and capable of independent existence. In this section 
Rhabdospheres, one of which is stamped on the cover of the book, 
come in for description, as do the silicious Radiolaria. The famous 
interpretation of the red clay, as formed of the insoluble substance of 
the shells of the surface animals, left after the calcareous matter is dis- 
solved, is now somewhat modified. The author observes :— 


“T do not suppose that the material of the red clay exists, in the form 
of the silicate of alumina and iron, in the living foraminifera, or pteropods, 
but that inorganic salts other than salts of lime exist in all animal tissues, 
soft and hard, is undoubted ; and I hazard the speculation that during 
the decomposition of these tissues in contact with sea-water, and the sun- 
dry matters which it holds in solution or suspension, those salts may pass 
into more stable combinations.” 


It has also been found that pumice occurs over a large part of the 
bed of the ocean in great quantity in all stages of decay. ‘This pumice 
is most abundant in the red-clay area, and to its decomposition Mr. 
Murray attributes the origin of the red clay, while other vole: nic 
materials are supposed to have formed the manganese nodules which 
usually occur in the red-clay area. The fourth chapter runs from St. 
Thomas to Bermudas, and describes a good many new animals—crus- 
tacea, corals, and sponges. The Bermuda Islands are treated of at 
some length. The islands consist of white granular limestone, formed 
of coral sand, sometimes cemented into a rock that can be polished. 
It is produced entirely by the wind, and may show, from this cause 
only, in a short distance, appearances which resemble all forms of 
denudation and unconformability, as well as anticlinal and synclinal 
folds. These eolian rocks show most regular stratification. And 
at Elbow Bay there is what the author calls a sand-glacier, about 
twenty-five feet thick, which has come from the beach, has filled up 
a valley, and is steadily progressing inland. The limestone is full 
of caves hollowed out by running water or by the sea. Here the 
rate of formation of stalagmites is observed. One cave—the Painter’s 
Vale—contains a lake, and from the roof innumerable stalactites 
hang, several yards long, tapering to points like knitting-needles. 
Stalagmites too rise up, sometimes in pinnacles, sometimes in fringes, 
through the waters of the lake. The last chapter of the first volume 
treats of the Gulf Stream as it was studied in the run from Ber- 
mudas to Nova Scotia and back again. Where the ship crossed, 
the stream, which had a surface temperature of 23-9° Centigrade, 
was sixty miles wide, 100 fathoms deep, and flowed at the rate of 
three knots an hour. Very little information, however, is given 
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about the Gulf Stream, and the chapter is largely taken up with an 
account of the remarkable Echinodermata which were met with. 
The second volume opens with the voyage from Bermudas to Madeira, 
and gives an account of the Azores. The next chapter carries us 
into the South Atlantic, running to the coast of Brazil by way of 
the Canaries and Cape Verde Islands, parallel to the African coast, 
In this voyage several remarkable brittle stars and Encrinites oc- 
curred, some of the latter not unlike minute representatives of Palzo- 
zoic types. From Bahia the voyage goes on to the Cape of Good 
Hope. In this journey a visit is made to Tristan d’Acunha and the 
adjacent islands. The fourth chapter is the voyage home from the 
Strait of Magellan to Spithead. It is full of descriptions of various 
new and interesting types of Echinodermata, and records bottom tem- 
peratures below zero of Centigrade. 

The last chapter is devoted to the general conclusions, among which 
are these: The mean depth of the Atlantic is a little over 2000 
fathoms. Its bed is traversed by an elevated ridge, which follows 
roughly the coast outlines of the Old and New Worlds. One branch 
from this runs from 10° north latitude to the coast of South America 
at Cape Orange, while the ridge is joined to the coast of Africa about 
the parallel of 25° south. The bottom, away from coasts, is generally 
the Globigerina ooze. Near volcanic centres there is much volcanic 
matter upon the sea-bed. The water is warmest at the surface, cools 
rapidly for a hundred fathoms, then slowly for five or six hundred 
fathoms, and then very slowly to the bottom. While life is present 
on the bottom at all depths, it is not so abundant at extreme depths as 
at depths more moderate. The narrative forms a book that will well 
repay the reading for those who have the preliminary knowledge to 
follow the scientific descriptions. It takes a middle course between 
being popular and scientific; but although a delightful book as a 
record of a voyage for scientific purposes, it does not treat the subjects 
from the generalised points of view that would have been anticipated 
from one whose opportunities have been so exceptional. The author 
appears to be overwhelmed with the mass of materials collected, and 
to be waiting for conclusions. Perhaps it may be necessary first by 
this narrative to pave the way for a more philosophical record of re- 
search. One pleasant feature of the work is the author's obvious 
desire to give credit for the work done by those who shared with him 
the labours of this great investigation. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE third volume of the English edition of Dr. Ihne’s “ History of 
Rome,” ! which has just been published, contains the period 200- 

133 B.c., comprising the conquest of Macedonia and Greece and the 
final destruction of Carthage. This instalment is in every way worthy 





1 “The History of Rome.” By Wilhelm Ihne. English Edition, Vol. III. 
London: Longmans & Co, : 
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of the earlier parts of Dr. Ihne’s work. The style, whether it be that 
of a translator, or, as we suspect, that of the author himself, who is 
known to have turned a residence in this country to very good account, 
is excellently clear and agreeable. The matter is of course interesting ; 
and the author exhibits great critical acumen in the weighing of his 
authorities—Livy chiefly in the first part, and Polybius and Appian in 
the latter part of this volume. In searching for special features of the 
work, we have noted that he assigns to Amilius Paullus a character 
far higher than that of a successful soldier, and we have read with 
great interest his remarks on the very difficult topography of Carthage. 
In the last pages there is a pregnant comment on the progress of the 
Romans from being mere “ peasantry on the Tiber” to controlling the 
known world. In the growth of Eastern empires, Dr. Ihne well says, 
either the personal supremacy of the founder or religious enthusiasm 
has been the chief agent. The Roman development, on the other 
hand, was slow, gradual, and regular. It was not caused by mere love 
of conquest ; for all nations had then to be always ready for war. 

“It was the normal policy of all peoples at that time to allow their 
neighbours only so much of independence as they could maintain by force 
ofarms, The habit of living in peace with neighbouring nations, which 
is gradually becoming the rule in modern Europe, was as unknown in anti- 
quity as it is now among the Anglo-Americans and the Red Indians. 
Only the weak were content to keep securely what they possessed. The 
right of the stronger, in its widest sense, prevailed among all nations, and 
was, even among the Greeks, hardly softened by the highest intellectual 
culture.” 

We wish we could feel as certain as Dr. Ihne that the habit of 
living in peace with neighbouring nations is becoming the rule of 
modern Europe. He is assuredly right in saying that it hardly seemed 
desirable to the nations of antiquity. If all, then, were so warlike, 
what was the secret of Rome’s supreme success? It lay partly in 

“The central position of Rome in the long and narrow peninsula of Italy. 
If the city of Rome had been situated in Sicily, or in Southern Italy, or on 
the Po, it could not, like a wedge, have divided the north from the south, 
and have successively subjected both. In the same way the central portion 
of Italy was, in the decisive crisis of the Hannibalic, and in the succeed- 
ing wars, the great obstacle to a combined attack upon Rome by all her 
enemies,” . 


Dr. Ihne naturally does not attribute Rome’s supremacy entirely to 
this cause. No geographical advantage could have given her her place 
among the nations had her citizens not been men who deemed “ imperia 
legum potentiora quam hominum.” We think highly of this volume ; 
and we shall look eagerly for the continuation of the work, in which 
the internal working of the forces which constituted Rome will be 
described. 

Mr. J. R. Green, the author of the very successful “Short History 
of the English People,” has now published the first volume of a “History 
of the English People,” 2? which appears to be a new and somewhat 





* « History of the English People.” By J. R. Green, M.A, Vol. 1 London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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enlarged edition of the earlier work in octavo form. We fail to note 
any very marked differences in the two books; and, as they are in 
great part verbally identical, we think that the title-page ought to 
have recorded the relation in which they stand to one another. Mr. 
Green’s book, though we think it has had the misfortune of being 
praised too extravagantly, is quite worthy of the honour of appearing 
in two editions, and we welcome it in its new form. It is too well 
and widely known to need any criticism now, and we therefore need 
only add that the new first volume brings the history down to the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Mr. 8. R. Gardiner continues the work which he began so well with 
his able “ History of England under the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles I.” with two more volumes on the “ Personal Government of 
Charles I.,” ? which bring the record down to the promulgation in the 
Star Chamber of the opinion of the Judges in favour of Ship-money in 
the year 1637. Mr. Gardiner’s books will long be accepted as the 
standard authority on the very important period of which they treat; 
and these latest volumes will be found in nowise inferior to their pre- 
decessors in their attractive interest, their honest research, or their 
dignified style. And we have not yet named the author’s most striking 
merit, which is his singular impartiality. To exercise this virtue, too 
rare among our modern historians, in treating of so difficult a period 
as that of Charles I. requires a most judicial mind ; and Mr. Gardiner 
is perfectly just, even when writing of Wentworth and Laud. We observe 
that he devotes an unusually large portion of his work to the considera- 
tion of foreign policy, which formed so important a factor of the reign 
of Charles I. His book is one of those which we often feel compunc- 
tion in noticing in the scanty manner to which our space limits us, It 
will owe very little to what we, or any other critics, say about it; it 
has, however, our warmest commendation. 

Mr. Sydney Owen, Reader in Indian Law and History at Oxford, 
has published, in a bulky volume, a Selection + from the Indian Papers 
of the Marquess Wellesley. This labour he has undertaken in the 
interests of candidates in the Oxford History School. Lord Wellesley 
was Governor-General when French rivalry in India was finally ex- 
tinguished, when Tippoo Sahib was overthrown, and when the Mahrattas 
were curbed at Assaye and Lasswary, results in effecting which he was 
largely helped by the younger brother who was in later years to eclipse 
him so decidedly, His papers, then, deal with sufficiently important 
matters. We cannot, however, say that this volume is very interest- 
ing. The general reader will probably think that life is too short for 
a persistent attack on it ; and it will not do much to cure the regret- 
table apathy of the English in Indian affairs, The selection has, 
however, been judiciously made, and will doubtless be of use to those 





3 «The Personal Government of Charles I., 1628-1637.” By Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 

4A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India,’ Edited by Sydn 
Uwen, M.A, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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who desire to attain a minute knowledge of Indian affairs at the 
beginning of this century. 

In Mr. Rutherford’s “‘ History of the Fenian Conspiracy,” we find 
a temperate and well-written book ; but the careful labour and fairness 
which he exhibits are wasted upon the contemptible theme. In his 
desire to be just, Mr. Rutherford falls into the error of bestowing 
unmerited dignity upon a miserable combination of petty roguery, 
vanity, and silly enthusiasm ; and we think that no respectable life 
assurance society will charge him any extra premium for the risk which 
he has incurred in writing of Fenianism, a risk which he says he has 
not underrated, if he has disregarded it. In the palmiest days of 
the Fenian cause, its forces would have been scanty had one subtracted 
the rascals who battened upon the petty cash out of which the ignorant 
Irish in America were beguiled ; the shop-boys and others who revelled 
in the thoughts of uniforms and titles of “colonel” or “captain ;” and 
the honest but simple fools who, either from the Irish taste for small 
conspiracy, or from the hatred of the bloody Saxon bred by bad 
whisky and their wrongs, parted with their money, and in a few cases 
with their liberty and lives, at the call of the first of these categories. 
It was the last class who did the little sorry work that was done, the 
ludicrous raids into Canada, the attacks.on Irish police-stations, and 
last and saddest, the occasional assassinations which contributed so 
much to stifle the silly cause. Now it may be said that the rascals 
have been found out by the dupes; and the only remaining Fenians 
are the aspirants for green clothes and cheap colonelcies ; and these will 
never hurt Mr. Rutherford or any one else, contenting themselves with 
airing their patriotism, courage, and clothes in funeral and St. Patrick's 
Day processions at New York. We repeat that Mr. Rutherford’s 
book is admirably temperate, and is accurate and well written. 
Our only objection is that so much good work should have been 
wasted. 

Admiral Maxse sends us a well-reasoned pamphlet on National Edu- 
cation.® He begins by defining his subject as “ Instruction in Elemen- 
tary Knowledge,” a definition which marks him as far apart from the 
majority in the London School-Board. He insists upon compulsion 
on grounds of justice and true economy, and gives some startling 
statistics of the numbers of those who escape the most elementary 
instruction under the present system. ‘I question,” he says, “‘ whether 
the majority of agricultural labourers have even yet heard that an 
Education Act has passed.” He speaks strongly of the difficulties 
which denominationalism throws in the way of the educational re- 
former; but his words do not sound too strong to those who know 
how positive statutes prescribing liberty of conscience are ignored or 
disobeyed in some of our great schools. Admiral Maxse’s pamphlet is 
a valuable contribution towards social progress. 





5 “The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy.” By John Rutherford. 
2vols. London: C, Kegan Paul & Co. . 

® “National Education and its Opponents.” A Lecture. By Rear-Admiral 
Maxse, , London : Ridgway. 
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The third volume of Mr. van Laun’s “‘ History of French Literature,” 7 
comprising, as it does, the whole interval between the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV. and the year 1848, is a monument of vast labour. In 
that period of more than a century and a quarter Prance has produced 
an extraordinary number of eminent writers. Her greatest man of 
letters and the most fruitful of her literary influences fall within it. 
In passing, then, such a vast army in review in the space of a volume, 
the author is of necessity brief in his comments upon individual writers. 
We notice that he is relatively briefer in his treatment of the better- 
known authors ; and in this we think he is wise, because it is easy to 
find able and full criticisms of such men as Voltaire and Rousseau, 
while information about men of the Duclos or Rivarol type is rare. 
The same cause fully justifies Mr. van Laun’s great liberality in admit- 
ting to his temple of fame. We have failed to note the absence of 
any name known to us, except those of the Abbé Prévost and Louvet, 
which are omitted for obvious reasons. Mr. van Laun writes remark- 
ably vigorous and pleasing English, and his criticisms are throughout 
sound and just. His remarks on the writers of the last generation 
will be perhaps the most valuable to the ordinary reader, as they are 
least known in England. The chapter on Honoré de Balzac is espe- 
cially interesting. The English renderings, though good, ought to be 
superfluous in a work of this calibre ; and, with this slight protest, we 
warmly commend the book. 

Fired by the great and deserved success of Mr. Lucas Collins’ 
‘* Ancient Classics for English Readers,” the publishers are bringing 
out, under the editorship of Mrs. Oliphant, a companion series of 
*‘ Foreign Classics,” one of the earliest of which is Colonel Hamley’s 
*‘Voltaire.”> It is a bright and judicious little book, which gives us 
a clear picture of all that is most interesting and most useful about the 
Patriarch of Ferney. Colonel Hamley has given a special charm to 
his book by writing at considerable length on Voltaire’s visit to this 
country, on his “ Letters on the English,” and on the countless com- 
ments on England which are scattered throughout his works, and which 
are nearly always true and in his happiest vein. How exquisite, for 
instance, is this— 


“T ask you if you think it is easy to define a nation which cut off 
Charles I.’s head because he wished to introduce the surplice into Scot- 
land, and demanded a tribute which the judges declared to belong to him ; 
whilst the same nation, without a murmur, saw Cromwell drive out Par- 
liament, lords and bishops, and upset all the laws. Understand that 
James II. was dethroned partly because he gave a place in a college toa 
Catholic pedant: and remember also that the sanguinary tyrant Henry 
VIIL, half Catholic, half Protestant, changed the religion of the country 
because he wished to marry a brazen woman whom he afterwards sent to 
the scaffold; that he wrote a bad book against Luther in favour of the 
Pope, and then made himself Pope in England, hanging those who denied 





7 * History of French Literature.” By Henri van Laun. Vol. III. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

8 “ Voltaire.” By Colonel Hamley. Edinburgh and London : William Black- 
wood & Sons. 
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his supremacy, and burning those who did not believe in transubstantia- 
tion—and all this with gaiety and impunity.” 

The mere grasp of the facts in the above passage is remarkable. 
Again— 

“Tf there were but one religion in England, its despotism would be for- 
midable ; if there were only two, they would throttle each other ; but there 
are thirty, and they live happily and peaceably.” 

It is, however, easier to begin than to leave off quoting from the 
most brilliant of writers. Colonel Hamley appreciates duly all the 
many gifts of Voltaire, whose thorough kind-heartedness and passion- 
ate love of justice receive no less attention from him than his intellect 
and wit. The book is an excellent study. 

Charles Lamb’s school-fellow and “pleasant friend, Jem White,” 
who instituted the annual feast of chimney-sweepers immortalised in 
“Elia,” published in 1796 a volume of “ Letters of Falstaff,’ with 
which Lamb was extravagantly delighted, and of which he constantly 
makes mention in his correspondence. Mr. Robson, of Cranbourn 
Street, has thought Lamb’s favourable opinion a sufficient ground for 
reprinting the work.? We have read the dainty little volume through, 
but are utterly unable to acquiesce in Lamb’s judgment. An imitation 
or a sequel is but poor work at best, and one of Shakespeare’s most 
successful and most unique characters is not an easy subject to attempt. 
The names of the Fat Knight’s companions and their peculiarities of 
speech are indeed preserved, but the humour is less perceptible. We 
find the book laboured and dull, and occasionally coarse. 

Mr. Barnett Smith’s Critical Biography of Shelley! is not perhaps 
a very original or profound work, but it is a very readable sketch. 
The author gives us a short biography of the poet, some remarks on 
his political and religious views, and a criticism of his poetry. The 
last-named portion is the part of the book which has pleased us most. 
It follows the tendency of to-day to place Shelley in the very first rank 
of our English singers. Mr. Barnett Smith also shows that, in both 
religion and politics, Shelley was far more moderate than the last 
generation or two have believed. With the brief sketch of the poet’s life 
we are less satisfied, because the author has followed nearly all those 
who have written on Shelley of late, in endeavouring to represent 
him as free from reproach. The cruelties and selfishness of Shelley 
to one and the other of his wives were disgraceful. The fact that 
these faults were condoned by her who survived him, and who had not 
to suffer desertion and a violent death like the woman whose place she 
usurped, in nowise lessens Shelley’s guilt. And it is not a happy sign 
of the times if the possession of genius is held to free a man from the 
most essential responsibilities of humanity. 

The third volume of the late Bishop Thirlwall’s “Remains”! contains 





® “Falstaff's Letters.” By James White. Originally published in 1796, and 
now reprinted verbatim et literatim. London: B. Robson. 

10 «Shelley: A Critical Biography.” By George Barnett Smith. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 

11 * Remains Literary and Theological of Connop Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. Edited by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. Vol. III. Essays, 
Speeches, Sermons, &c. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
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several papers on classical subjects (most of them reprinted from the 
“‘Philological Museum”), a fewsermons, andseveral speeches on questions 
of State and Church. All the papers are of sufficient importance to 
merit preservation in permanent form. They all breathe that nobly 
liberal spirit that made Thirlwall a brilliant and almost solitary excep- 
tion in his order. Of the classical studies, the paper on the Irony of 
Sophocles is perhaps the most valuable as well as the best known. 
The speeches delivered in the House of Lords on the Disabilities of 
the Jews, on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church are, of course, 
on the side of justice and progress; and those which were delivered 
in Convocation on retaining the Athanasian Creed in the Church 
services, and on the admission of unorthodox scholars to the Bible 
Revision Committees, were only too wise and tolerant for the body to 
which they were addressed. The ablest paper in the volume is per- 
haps a letter to the late Archbishop of Canterbury in reply to the sum- 
mons to the Pan-Anglican Synod of 1867. The Bishop 


“Cannot help suspecting that those who have been fascinated by the 
image of this spectacle, had first cast a longing eye on those which have 
been so frequently exhibited at Rome during the reign of the present 
Pope, who is said to take a peculiar pleasure in bringing his bishops to- 
gether by hundreds from all parts of the globe, not indeed for the trans- 
action of any serious business, from which he would rather keep them 
away, but simply to enhance the splendour of a gorgeous ceremony, and 
to exalt the majesty of the Pontifical throne. But even if the meeting to 
be held in September next should include every bishop ‘in visible com- 
munion with the United Church of England and Ireland’—which is 
from various causes practically impossible—nothing could be more unwise 
than to invite a comparison between it and those which the Pope gathers 
round him in St. Peter’s, either in point of numbers or (in theatrical 
phrase) of effects. Not only have we nothing to show that would not pre- 
vent a pitiable contrast to those glistering files of brocaded copes and 
jewelled mitres which adorn the Roman spectacle ; but, unless the meet- 
ing was to be held, not, as your grace proposes, at Lambeth, but in West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s, we could show no spectacle at all.” 


He concludes his letter by observing that if the meeting is to dis- 
cuss a variety of subjects suggested in the Archbishop’s invitation, 
such as questions of faith, of providing a basis for inter-communion, of 
a right ecclesiastical discipline, of a procedure for trying ecclesiastics 
accused of denying the faith in a mode recognised by the whole 
communion :— 


“Then I should feel myself obliged to make some kind of protest 
against these proceedings, and that which I should think most consistent 
with my respect for your grace would be to stay away from the meeting. 
I am not anxious to hasten a separation between Church and State ; and, 
until that is accomplished, the discussion of such questions—unless con- 
sidered as preparing the way for separation—would appear to me, whether 
the meeting is or is not ‘competent’ to entertain them, as premature, and 
much worse than a mere waste of time.” 


Thirlwall, bred a lawyer, bad no liking for extra-legal proceedings ; 
and before the Synod was over, probably many British and American 
bishops were converted to his views by the impotence of its doings. 
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It is amusing to think now that “ Essays and Reviews” and Bishop 
Colenso were among the first causes of the meeting. The school of 
thought which was illustrated by those names can hardly be said to 
have been quite annihilated by it; nor does that unparalleled display 
of Anglican bishop power seem to have inspired much awe into the 
minds of the inferior clergy. The Council indeed was almost for- 
gotten, when a few passages in the Life of Bishop Gray, and in other 
recently published books, threw a few glances of light on the back- 
bitings, the squabbles, and the efforts to patch these up, which 
characterised it almost as much as they did the subsequent Vatican 
Council on which Cardinal Manning has just been instructing us. 
Canon Perowne has made a most judicious selection from the papers 
of the manly prelate; and we look forward with impatience to the 
volumes of Thirlwall’s letters which Dean Stanley and the Canon are 
now editing. 

Professor Douglas has translated and harmonised a life of Temuchin, 
better known as Jenghiz Khan,!? from the works of three Chinese 
historians. His authorities, as is generally the case with Oriental 
writers, limit their view to events near home. They write at great 
length of the great Mongolian’s pedigree and earlier life. They also 
record his Asiatic conquests, but are silent upon his advance into 
South-Eastern Europe. His movements on the borders of Asia and 
Europe have, as Professor Douglas thoughtfully points out, had a vast 
influence on the world’s history ; for it was his presence which caused 
the Turks to force Byzantine culture out into Western Europe, and to 
form the chief factor in the Renaissance. The editor has supplied the 
deficiencies of his originals by an excellent introduction; and his 
version is in good and readable English, and will be found interesting. 

Lady Wallace has favoured the English musical world with another 
biography of a composer, a translation of Dr. Nohl’s Life of Mozart,!% 
The all too short career of that great man offers many points for con- 
sideration. Admirably brought up, patronised and famous from his 
very childhood, happily married: this advantage, in addition to his 
genius, ought to have sufficed to make him a prosperous man; yet 
Mozart lived and died in absolute want. The chief reason for so 
remarkable a fact is to be found in the fact that he had to depend so 
entirely on the patronage of the great. Like Goethe, who was his 
senior by some seven years, Mozart enjoyed the priceless advantage of 
having good parents, who worthily won and retained a boundless filial 
love from him. He was scarcely less attached to his eldest sister 
Nannerl, with whom he used to perform in public when they were 
both little children. His marriage, at the age of twenty-six, did not 
commend itself to his father (who, however, did not withhold his con- 
sent), and indeed might fairly seem an imprudent step ; but it was to 





12 The Life of Jenhiz Khan.” Translated from the Chinese, By Robert 
Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of Chinese at King’s 


College, London. London: Triibner & Co. , 
13 “The Life of Mozart.” Translated from the German work of Dr, Ludwig 


Nohl by Lady Wallace, 2 vols, London: Longmans & Co, 
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his wife that Mozart owed what happiness he enjoyed in the last nine 
years of his life. His letters are extremely bright and cheerful, and 
are full of little quips, parodies, and jokes. It is indeed extraordinary 
that a man who always had such good grounds for sorrow and anxiety 
could so keep up his cheerfulness. Mozart, however, enjoyed the love 
of many true-hearted friends; and he also had the satisfaction which 
an honestly spent life gives. Dr. Nohl’s biography is a good work, 
and Lady Wallace has given it a worthy English version. We can 
cordially recommend it to the musical reader as a record of one of the 
greatest musicians, to the general reader as the history of a good and 
great man. 

Miss Charlotte Williams-Wynn was the daughter of a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and was born in 1807. Her family and her father’s position 
afforded her every opportunity of mingling with the best people of the 
day. In 1836 she made the acquaintance of Varnhagen von Ense, 
with whom she maintained a close friendship and correspondence up 
to the time of his death. Other friends were M. Rio, Carlyle, Bunsen, 
and F. D. Maurice. She never married ; and from ill health passed 
much of her later life on the Continent, where she died in 1869. One 
who could maintain such friendships must have been a noteworthy 
woman; and her sister has wisely published a volume of extracts 
from her letters and journals,!4 which had previously been circulated 
among personal friends. A single woman, whose health was not 
good, Miss William-Wynn’s life contained little adventure, though she 
was in Paris during the coup d’état of 1851. The merit of the volume 
lies in its exhibition of an amiable and clever woman, and in her able 
comments on the men and events of her time. 

Dr. Hanna has issued the second volume! of the “Letters of 
Erskine of Linlathen,” the first of which was noticed in the July 
number of this “Review.” The later volume is far more interesting 
than its predecessor, and makes us indeed feel that its subject was a 
remarkable man. Not only did he compel the warmest affection 
from all who knew him, among whom many were famous, but even 
such men as Adolphe Monod, Thomas Carlyle, and Principal Shairp 
owed him debt or gave him their hearts in the matter of their religion. 
Among the letters are many sayings that will bear quotation. Of 
Calvinism and Armenianism he said that “‘the former is a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing, the latter is a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” A certain 
order of religionists is described in the remark that “those who make 
their religion their god, will not have God for their religion.” He was 
not always equally happy. Some one having laughed to him at a 
preacher who said : “‘ What were rocks made for, my brethren? Even 
that mariners might avoid them,” Erskine remarks that “there was 
a gain in having avoided rocks which there would not be if rocks had 
never existed.” This awakens reminiscences of Dr. Pangloss when he 





14 ** Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn.” Edited by her Sister. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co. 

15 ‘Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen from 1840 till 1870.” Edited 
by William Hanna, D.D. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 
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tells Candide that “all being done for an end, all is necessarily for the 
best end. Observe that noses have been made to carry spectacles, and 
we have spectacles. Legs are visibly instituted in order to wear 
breeches, and we have breeches, Stones have been formed to be hewn 
and to make castles of, so my lord has a very fine one: the greatest 
baron in the province ought to be the best lodged. Pigs being 
made to be eaten, we eat pork all the year round.” Heine, too, 
agreeing with 2 dull traveller who prated of utility in nature, pointed 
out that oxen were made to supply men with meat, asses that they 
might serve men as illustrations, and man himself in order that he 
might eat meat and not be an ass. In making these light quotations 
we are thinking of no disrespect to the memory of the good Thomas 
Erskine. His life was one to be studied and imitated ; and it is best 
told in the excellent selection from his papers which Dr. Hanna has 
made. 

The next work }° before us is the autobiography of one of the best 
type of Englishmen, those daring and upright men who have created 
our Eastern Empire. Meadows Taylor was born at Liverpool in 1808. 
His father fell into reduced circumstances about eight years later ; but 
he managed to give his son some schooling, after which the lad entered 
a Liverpool merchant’s office. The work was not congenial; and in 
1824 he was sent to a house of business at Bombay. The “house” 
proved to be a large shop which was in circumstances that were not 
flourishing. While Taylor was thinking over his disappointment, the 
Government Secretary, who was a relation of his mother, procured him 
a commission in the Nizam’s army. He made a good impression on 
the British Resident at Hyderabad, and was soon appointed Police 
Superintendent of a district containing amillion inhabitants. In this 
important post all his work was done to the satisfaction of his superiors, 
At this time he was greatly struck by the number of secret murders 
in his district, and he commenced investigations which, had he been 
allowed to pursue them, would have made him the anticipator of 
Sleeman in the discovery of the extraordinary crime of Thuggee, with 
which, however, his literary talent afterwards connected his name. 
But he was suddenly ordered to rejoin his regiment, after gaining 
great credit in his civil employment, being still only twenty-one years 
of age. He presently married, and in 1838 obtained a furlough to 
England. He now published his “Confessions of a Thug,” a book 
which had an extraordinary success, and which made its author the 
lion of a London season. On his return to India he was appointed 
Political Agent at’Shorapoor, a State which was tributary to the Nizam. 
Here the deposition of a regent, the management of a Messalina Ranee, 
and a boy ruler, and the smoothing of the perpetual triangular squabbles 
between the Nizam, the Shorapoor State, and the British Government, 
occupied him sufficiently for several years. In this position also he 
constantly received the distingiished approbation of the supreme 
Government. During this time he occupied part of his leisure in 





16 “The Story of My Life.” By the late Colonel Meadows Taylor. Edited 
by his Daughter. 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons,. 
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writing a correspondence for the “ Times” which was of great merit. In 
1853 he was moved to more important functions at Nuldroog, where 
he remained until 1857, the year of the Mutiny. He was then suddenly 
transferred to the Deputy-Commissionership of Berar, receiving from 
the Resident at Hyderabad the following note :-— 


“ Go to Berar directly, and hold on by your eyelids. I have no troops to 
give you, and you must do the best you can. I knowI can depend on 
you, and I am sure you will not fail me.” 


This came at a moment when he had just been informed that he 
was to have higher promotion in another direction. However, the 
beginning of the Mutiny was not the time, nor was Taylor the man, 
for hesitation. Three days after the arrival of this disappointing and 
alarming despatch, he received an affectionate address of farewell from 
the chief people of Nuldroog, and started for Berar, crossing the 
Godavery under very alarming circumstances. For the rest of that 
awful year Taylor was constantly exposed to anonymous threats, 
and often to manifestations of violence ; but by his tact and courage 
he rendered his country the vast service of keeping Berar faithful. 
In 1858 he was sent back to Nuldroog. In this year he had the 
happiness to obtain a commutation of the death sentence passed on 
his former ward, the Rajah of Shorapoor, who had taken the wrong 
side in the Mutiny. The luckless young man, however, shortly after- 
wards shot himself, accidentally in Taylor’s opinion. His mother, the 
Messalina before referred to, had long ago prophesied that he would 
not live to be twenty-four, which reminds Taylor, who would seem 
to have had an inclination towards belief in the supernatural, of a 
curious story. A captain of the 14th was sitting in his tent when a 
soldier entered, and asked that his arrears of pay should be sent to his 
mother, at a certain address, which the captain mechanically took down. 
When the man had gone, the captain bethought him that the man 
had not saluted either in coming or going. He asked the sergeant on 
duty why the man had been admitted so irregularly. “Sir,” answered 
the sergeant, “the man died yesterday. Are you sure you saw him 
this morning?” The officer was quite sure, and showed the memo- 
randum of the mother’s address which he had made, and which proved, 
on examination of the regimental books, to be accurate. We leave 
the story to the reader’s faith, Colonel Taylor remained in India 
until 1860, when he was invalided home. He now employed his leave 
on literary work, producing the novels, “Tara,” “Ralph Darnell,” 
and “Seeta.” His bad health forbade him to return to work in 
India, and he accordingly had, with great reluctance, to remain at 
home. Literature, lectures, and study, as long as his sight lasted, 
filled his leisure. He had the pleasure of being appointed to the 
Order of the Star of India. And he finally paid a visit to Mysore at 
the time of the Prince’s voyage to India. He was unable, from ill- 
health, to greet the heir-apparent, though he received a pleasant letter 
from him. He lived to return to Europe, not to England, dying at- 
Mentone in May 1876, in his sixty-eighth year. This interesting book 
contains a moral lesson—that of treating the natives of India with 
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courtesy. Taylor tells that he was often reproached by Europeans 
with being too considerate towards them. Not being a servant of the 
Company, or of the Imperial Government, but of a native prince, he 
was obliged to treat natives humanely ; and it brought its reward. He 
was-beloved by them, and his popularity prevented (what might well 
have been expected) his death in 1857. The Prince of Wales read 
Taylor’s books on his voyage out, and he expressed himself very strongly 
on the subject of being civil to natives. He probably would readily 
own that Taylor had helped him to his opinion. This book is perhaps 
somewhat self-complacent, which may be allowed to an old man who 
has distinguished himself without due reward. However that may be, 
it is very interesting, and is written in a fascinatingly brisk style 
which reminds us of Captain Marryat. 

The third series of the “National Portrait Gallery” }’ contains 
portraits and brief biographies of twenty such eminent Englishmen as 
Sims Reeves, the Duke of Westminster, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., 
William Chambers, Charles Santley, and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
None of these famous men is likely to quarrel either with his likeness 
or with his description. The latter is invariably complimentary, if 
somewhat dull, and the portraits are charming. The complexions, 
except that of William Chambers, are of an agreeable and uniform 
light-brown colour, and perfectly Smooth. Neither wrinkles or grey 
hairs occur; and, except the aforesaid William Chambers, who has 
white hair, and the Duke of Beaufort, who is made out to be bald, 
scarcely one of our great men appears to be more than thirty. 
Perhaps the younger Pitt’s career was not so exceptional after all. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“ ATICHOLAS MINTURN”! is an American novel, and as we so 

seldom meet with anything that is readable in the shape of an 
American tale, we have especial pleasure in calling attention to the 
merits of Dr. Holland’s work. The keynote of the story may be found 
on the title-page in a quotation from the late Mr. Edmund Denison, 
“Giving away money only makes things worse. I am beginning to think 
that all bodily aid to the poor is a mistake, and that the real thing 
is to let things work themselves straight, whereas by giving alms you 
keep them permanently crooked.” Now let no one be alarmed. Dr. 
Holland’s book is no treatise upon political economy. It is simply a 
tale, most humorously and artistically told, which throws a flood of 
light upon some of the darke ¢ spots in the large towns of the 
United States. Wedo not r aember to have met, at all events, in 
recent literature, a better hyr .crite than Benson, or a more living 





17 6¢ The National Portrait Gal!-ry.’”” Third Series. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. 

1 “Nicholas Minturn: A St.dy in a Story.” By J. G. Holland, Author of 
Sevenoaks,” “ Arthur Bonuicastle,” &c., &c. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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picture of a consummate and polished Pharisee. His little court of 
female admirers is also excellently done. ‘‘ ‘Duty, you know, per- 
haps,’ said Mr. Benson, ‘has been the watchword of my life.’” 
“<Tsn’t it grand?’ interrogated Mrs. Coates, smiling upon the group, — 
as if they had been caught in a shower of pearls without umbrellas ” 
(p. 59). By such touches as these Benson’s female court is revealed. 
But it is not until the story develops that Dr. Holland’s power is 
clearly shown. He then quits comedy and gives us some tragic 
scenes, for which we must say we were utterly unprepared. In the 
last part of Chapter XIII. will be found a fine analysis of a guilty 
conscience struggling with its better angel for the mastery. Alto- 
gether we can most strongly recommend “Nicholas Minturn,” 
especially to those who wish to know something of American life and 
manners, told with grace and humour, and also tragic force. 

How comes it that the authoress of the “Schénberg-Cotta 
Family ” 2 is so little known? The answer, we think, is easily given. 
She writes too exclusively for one set of people—the most narrow- 
minded and illiterate of all our religious sects. It must have been 
Evangelicals of this class that the Rector of Lincoln was thinking about 
when he described the average library of the middle classes. Many 
of these worthy people will still not admit a novel into their homes. 
Thackeray is regarded by them with as much horror as an opera. 
Now we say it advisedly, that the authoress of the “Schénberg-Cotta 
Family ” has been all her lifetime wasting her great powers, for she 
really has great powers. Cultivated, she has been toiling for people 
who despise culture. Artistic, she has been writing for those who 
hate art. Humorous, she has been wasting her humour on those 
who think all joking sin. She has in vain tried to bring herself 
down to their level. But in doing this she has dwarfed her own 
powers. In giving a peculiar religious flavour to her works she has 
spoiled their artistic excellence. The secular novel-reading public 
knows, in fact, nothing of the works of the authoress of the ‘‘ Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.” And yet her tales are superior in every way, in 
style, knowledge, descriptive power, humour, and analysis of charac- 
ter, to ninety-nine out of a hundred novels. The reason, as we have 
said, lies on the surface. We trust that the present volume of selec- 
tions will do much to extend the circulation of writings which are 
far too little known, and whose spirit can do nothing else but good. 
We had marked a great number of passages for selection, some for 
their simple beauty, some for their descriptive power, others for their 
humour, and others again for their enthusiasm for what is noble and 
pure, but unfortunately we have no room for them, and must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general word of praise for the whole 
book. 

We are no admirers, as a rule, of stories told for a purpose. The 
reason is very simple. Generally speaking, in all such tales art is 
sacrificed, and often not only art but truth. The author writes non 





2 “Selections from the Writings of the Author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.’” ByaFriend. London: Daldy, Isbister,& Co. 1877. 
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ad narrandum sed ad probandum. His one aim is to prove his case. 
We must, however, make an exception in favour of ‘‘ Them Boots.” * 
“Them Boots” is a teetotal tale, but told in such a way that it could 
‘not, we imagine, give offence to the whole Association of Licensed 
Victuallers. The humour, too, is worthy of Sir Wilfred Lawson, and 
this is giving Mr. Gilbert very high praise. We are afraid that such 
characters as Mrs. Rigton and Mrs. Watson are far too common, and 
that “original sin,” in Mrs. Rigton’s sense of the word, has much to 
answer for. Mr. Gilbert has no need to make any apology for his 
characters. They are only too common. Most people have some 
time or another come in contact with these unfortunate Rigtons and 
Watsons. Mr, Gilbert’s concluding chapter should be studied by all 
Members of Parliament and social reformers. One of the greatest 
evils of the day is the adulteration of spirits, especially those 
which are sold in public-houses. We trust some remedy may be 
devised. 

We wish that Mr. Jenkins 4 could be persuaded to take a leaf out 
of Mr. Gilbert’s book, and write with somewhat a lighter touch. 
Still he has improved since we last met him. Our sympathies are 
entirely with Mr. Jenkins, and we wish him all success in his under- 
taking, but in this section our chief concern is with art, and from 
this point of view we can hardly regard the book as quite successful. 
But it is not given to everybody to write an “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Still “‘ Dilloo and Lutchmee” should be read as a duty by everybody. 
Whilst such oppressions and cruelties last as are described in Mr. 
Jenkins’s pages, no Englishman should rest until the hateful system 
under which they are perpetrated is altered. As Mr. Jenkins rightly 
says, “The sorrows of Dilloo and Lutchmee are the sorrows of 
humanity.” We therefore recommend Mr. Jenkins’s book, not so much 
as a novel, but as something of far higher importance, to all those 
who would alleviate the wrongs and woes of their fellow-creatures. 

“The Pale and the Septs”° is another Irish story. It has been 
noticed that Irish saints are different from all other saints, and true 
Trish novels certainly differ from all other novels, and this particular 
Irish novel seems to differ from all other Irish novels. We can only 
do it justice by extracts. This is the sort of thing of which we have 
page after page :—‘ Beshrew thy stars, Sir Knight! how hath it 
chanced thee to loiter behind thy hare-footed comrades in the rout ? 
Hurt, peradventure, by glaive or bullet, and so lamed for speed. 
Nathless in these words misjudge not of your cead mille falte,” &c., &c. 
Now, this sort of jargon would, we think, be most appropriate in 
some melodrama on the boards of a transpontine theatre. 
ss There is no necessity for us to call attention to Mr. Blackmore’s 





3 “Them Boots.” By William Gilbert, Author of “ De Profundis,” “Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” ‘‘ Contrasts,” &c., &c. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1877. 

4 “Tutchmee and Dilloo: A Story of West Indian Life.” By Edward Jen- 
kins, M.P. London: William Mullan & Son, 1877. 

5 «The Pale and the Septs ; or, The Baron of Belgard and the Chiefs of Glen- 
malure: A Romance of the Sixteenth Century.” By Emelobie de Celtis. Dublin : 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1877, 
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‘‘ Erema,” ® which has so long delighted the readers of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine. ” In some respects we consider “Erema” his finest work. If 
any one wants a proof that Mr. Blackmore’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning, let him turn to the thirty-fourth chapter of the second volume, 
and see with what skill the little village of Shoxford is drawn, with 
its churchyard and mill and village inn, and then let him try to ‘make 
a similar picture. Mr. Blackmore’s style seems easy to imitate, but 
it is really one of the most difficult because it is so simple. As an- 
other crucial test of power, let the reader turn to “The Sawyer’s 
Prayer ” in the first volume, or to the three chapters of ‘‘ Betsy’s Tale” 
in the second volume, and then let him attempt the still more difficult 
task of making characters speak in character, and not in the con- 
ventional style of most novelists. By “ Erema” Mr. Blackmore has 
done something more than hold his ground amongst the foremost 
novelists of the day. 

We can strongly recommend “ A Douce Lass”? for family reading 
during the long winter nights. The scene is laid in the North, and 
might fit any of the little fishing towns from, let us say, Berwick 
northwards. The whole of the life in such a place is painted with 
marvellous fidelity. But what will recommend the book most is the 
way in which the writer paints what we may call the home and 
domestic feelings. 

Amongst the remaining novels we may particularise the “Heir to 
Two Fortunes” § and “ Reediford Holm.”® The first is noticeable 


for the vast amount of love-making which it contains, and the second 


for its descriptive power, which the writer may some day turn to 
account. <A word of praise should also be given to the authoress of 

Heir to Two Fortunes” for her description of the Moselle in the 
third volume. Perhaps one of the love scenes in the second volume had 
better have been omitted. Amongst reprints of novels we must call 
attention to “Pandurang Hari.”!° The present edition is enriched 
by a preface by Sir Bartle Frere. The book had become so scarce 
that it was with difficulty a copy was found from which to make the 
present reprint. The author was a Mr. Hockley, who belonged to 
the Bombay Civil Service, and served under the Commissioners in the 
Deccan. ‘The great value of the book is, as Sir Bartle Frere reminds 
us, that it presents “a series of photographic piotures from the past 
generation of a great Indian nation.” Of the truthfulness of the 
sketches Sir Bartle Frere can speak from his own experience. The 
book will therefore have a special interest to all Anglo-Indians. 





6 «Erema; or My Father’s Sin.” By R. D. Blackmore, Author of ‘‘ The 
Maid of Sker.” London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 

7 “A Douce Lass,” By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden 
of. Women,” &c., &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 

‘Heir to T'wo Fortunes.” By the Author of ‘The Life of the Moselle.” 

tone Remington & Co. 1877. 

9 *Reediford Holm: A Tale.” By Thomas Rowland Skemp. London: 
Remington & Co. 1877. 

10 « Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo.” With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.S.1., K.C.B., D.C.L. New Edition. London: 
Henry 8. King & Co. 1877. 
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Amongst criticisms upon novels, a high place must be given to Pro- 
fessor Kaufman’s “ George Eliot and Judaism.”1! The four great 
representative Jews in fiction would be Marlowe’s, Shakespeare’s, 
Lessing’s, and George Eliot’s. To analyse them all, and show how 
eich was to acertain extent the product of the age, is a task well 
worth doing. Professor Kaufman’s searching criticism upon “ Daniel 
Deronda” will certainly throw new light upop a character to which 
justice has not hitherto be done. 

The volumes of poetry are this quarter more numerous than ever. 
One of the most interesting is a reprint of Mrs. Browning’s earliest 
poems.!?_ Like the early pieces of Tennyson, they by no means fore- 
shadow the writer’s future greatness. Most of them are ordinary 
enough. The longest is a rather dull poem in heroic verse called an 
“Essay on Mind.” Iis philosophy is of an utterly extinct order. 
Here and there the lines glow for a little bit, and then speedily sink 
into the stereotyped prize-poem order. Once or twice we meet with 
an epigrammatie couplet like 
“Some hold by words who cannot hold by sense, 

And leave the thought behind, and take th’ attire— 
Elijah’s mantle, but without his fire” (p. 49). 


Here, too, is a variation on cucullus non facit monachum :— 
“ The cynics, not their tubs, respect engage, 
And dirty tunic never made a sage ” (p. 53). 
But even such couplets as these are rare, and we find little but a 
“deluge of words poured upon a waste of ideas.” The other poems 
are considerably better, and here and there we find a pretty fancy 
and a happy expression. In the following lines we may, for instance, 
see something of the future poetess, the creator of “ Aurora Leigh :” 
* Perchance in childhood bold 

Some little elf, four summers old, 

Adown the vales may chance to run, 

To hunt his shadow in the sun ; 

But when the waters meet his eyes, 

He starts and stops with glad surprise, 

And shouts with merry voice to view 

The banks of green, the skies of blue, 

The inverted flocks that bleating go, 

Lilies and trees of apple blow” (pp. 120, 121). 
“ The inverted flocks ” is nearly as happy an expression as Words- 
worth’s “ double swan.” 

All visitors to the Grosvenor Gallery last season will remember 
the classic Renaissance which was so conspicuous on its walls, 
Burne Jones’s “ Venus’s Mirror,” Walter Crane's “ Renaissance of 
Venus,” Spencer Stanhope’s “ Love and the Maiden,” and Strud- 





11 “ George Eliot and Judaism : An Attempt to Appreciate ‘ Daniel Deronda. 
By Professor D. Kaufman. Translated by J. W. Ferrier. Edinburgh aud Lon- 
don: William Blackwood & Sons, 1877. 

12 “The Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barret Browning.” 1826-33. London : 
Bartholomew Robson. 1878, 
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wick’s “Love's Music.” A similar classic Renaissance seems in a 
lesser degree to be going on in poetry. Men’s eyes turn back from 
the present to the happier past, or rather the happier past, in an 
artistic sense, of bluer skies than our own, and of fairer beauty than 
we can see. Atalanta has for some time past been a favourite sub- 
ject with both painters and poets. In 1876 we had Poynter’s noble 
picture in the Academy. The author of the “Earthly Paradise” 
has also sung her charms, and now Mr. Brent enters the lists. 
His “ Atalanta” is classical in many ways in its style and finish; 
and if it wants Keats’s “large utterance of the gods,” still the 
attempt is in every way creditable to the poet. 

A still more praiseworthy attempt is made by Mr. Barclay ™ in 
his “ Orpheus and Eurydice” to give us something of the feeling 
of the classic world. Some of his shorter poems, such as the tale 
of the little Cupid who falls asleep by the roadside, and is looked 
upon with wistful eyes and varied feelings by maiden, matron, and 
old man, is very beautifully told. We shall hope to meet both Mr. 
Brent and Mr. Barclay again in classic land. 

Below will be found three volumes 1° 17 which contain a tragic 
story of a young poet snatched away in the very bloom of life. 
The three volumes have been brought out by a brother’s loving care. 
We have seldom read a story so profoundly sad. Mr. Armstrong 
was carried off in his twenty-fourth year, leaving behind him two 
goodly volumes of essays and poems, all of which are marked by an 
originality which is wonderful in one so young. We fear that the 
cause of his premature death is too plainly told us by entries in 
his diary like the following: “Friday, Jan. 6th. Rose at 4 a.m. 
Read half 2d Philippic (Cic.). Wrote verse. Ground with W. 
Headache all day.” At Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Armstrong 
carried off everything before him, and appears to have endeared 
himself to all who knew him. After a brilliant university career 
he joined the London press, the most trying of all occupations. 
We can now only record his sad death, and hope to have some future 
opportunity of speaking of his literary remains. 

“ Lotos Flowers” 18 is very unequal. The authoress never seems 
to have fairly made up her mind whom she intends to imitate. 
Sometimes we are reminded of Hood, sometimes of Keble, for the 
writer is versatile. Here, however, is one of the most original bits 
which we can find, describing a child— 





13 « Atalanta, Winnie, and other Poems.” New and Revised Edition. To 
which is added ‘‘ Guillemette la Delanaise : A Provencal Romaunt.” By John 
Brent, F.8.A. London: Knight & Co. 1877. 

14 “* Orpheus and Eurydice.” By Hugh Donald Barclay. With Illustrations 
by Edgar Barclay. London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 1877. 

Ye ‘Life and Letters of E. J. Armstrong.” Edited by G. F. Armstrong. 
London : Longmans & Co. 1877. 

16 «The Poetical Works of E. J. Armstrong.” Edited by G. F. Armstrong. 
London: Longmans & Co, 1877. 

17 “Essays and Sketches of KE. J. Armstrong.” Edited by G. F. Armstrong. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 

18 “Lotos Flowers: Gathered in Sun and Shadow.” By Mrs. Chambers- 
Ketchum. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1877. 
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« All gentle things 

Were teachers and playfellows unto him. 

In the glad spring-time he would sit for hours 

Beneath the tulip trees and watch the wren 

Building her tiny nest, or try his skill 

To mimic the quaint mocking-bird, whose song * 

Held his young spirit spell-bound. In the cart, 

Homely and rude, it was his highest pride 

To ride far down into the hollows green, 

And gather berries to bring home to me ; 

And then, with earnest look, inquire if God 

Had berries and a wagon in the sky” (p. 118). 
This is natural and quaint. But it is too obviously founded upon 
Wordsworth to make us feel sure whether the writer has any origin- 
ality, or is merely the mocking-bird of which she sings. 

We are not quite sure that we understand the author of “ Ione,” ? 
when he concludes his preface with these words, “If ever the 
solution to the great enigma is found on earth, its discoverer will be 
neither priest nor philosopher, but a poet.” The poets have certainly 
often enough tried their hands at the “great enigma,” but hardly 
with satisfactory results. The “great enigma” had better be left to 
Science, whilst the Muses give man what consolation, what hope, 
what encouragement, what courage, they can. At present the look- 
out is sad enough. The author of “Ione” fairly recognises some of 
the difficulties of modern life— 

‘* We wrest each bauble from some weaker hold, 
And not a bliss we own but has been bought 
At price of others’ suffering. Our gold 
Is human agony stored up, and wrought 
In the red furnace of our strife. All thought 
That is not sordid, that we miscall brave, 
Is rooted in despair ; the battle fought 
That we all lose in turn, and none can save, 

Then still the greenest herbage grows above the grave” (p. 93). 


This is certainly considerably above the ordinary level of the poetry 
of the day, and represents a growing feeling, which will be probably 
heard in louder tones, as it has been already heard elsewhere. The 
author writes with force and clearness, and his illustrations are 
marked by much originality. We shall look forward with much 
interest to his next work. 

We have only room to very briefly characterise the remaining 
volumes of poetry. “ Essex ”*° certainly shows power, and is marked 
by one very pretty song, sung by a page to Penelope Devereux, be- 
ginning— 

‘Had I more gems than stars above 
On fairest nights do shine,” 


which recalls the best manner of the Elizabethan poets. In Mr. 





19 “Tone.” A Poem in Four Cantos. By the Author of ‘‘ Shadows of Com. 
ing Events.” London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1877. 
‘*Essex: A Play.” By D. Charles D. Campbell. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1877. 
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Hewlett’s “ Sheaf of Vine ” * we find some sonnets to the months far 
above the average ; and in “‘ The House of Ravensburg,” * as in all 
Mr. Noel’s writings, fire and vigour and dramatic power. Amongst 
reprints of poetry we must not forget to notice a most convenient and 
well-printed edition of Sir Henry Taylor’s works.® 

‘“‘ Spanish Salt” % is one of those delightful little books which we 
can take-up at any time, and always learn something from them. 
If “iron sharpeneth iron,” a witty saying sharpens a man’s wits. 
One proverb brings forth another proverb ; for proverbs are like 
misfortunes—come not by single spies, but in battalions. .In 1872 
Mr. Burke published a little book called “‘ Sancho Panza’s Proverbs,” 
which soon went out of print. This in reality is the basis of the pre- 
sent work. Mr. Burke reminds us that he does not profess to give 
a perfect collection of Spanish proverbs, but only of those in “ Don 
Quixote.” His plan is to take a proverb, and, so to speak, give usits 
history, and illustrate it by other proverbs from other nations. It is 
this which makes his collection so different from all others. Male- 
branche’s criticism upon Seneca’s writings may be applied to most 
collections of proverbs—they are like dancers, who end where they 
begin. Mr. Burke’s work, however, is compact and well put together. 
He brings stores of quaint illustrations from all quarters, which {fit 
into one another and throw light upon the proverb in hand. The 
little book is tastefully got up, and does credit to the publisher. For 
the benefit of book collectors we may add, that only a very limited 
number of copies has been published, and that all the large copies are 
already taken. 

In the excellent account of the Yorkshire dialeets by Mr. Clough 
Robinson, published in the English Dialect Society’s bibliographical 
list, Sheffield makes a very conspicuous figure. We are glad to see 
that Bywater’s “ Sheffield Dialect ” % has been reprinted by an enter- 
prising local firm. Few books have so great a provincial reputation. 
It is popular not only in Sheffield, but throughout the High Peak of 
Derbyshire. Prefixed to the new edition is a short life of Bywater. 
From it we learn that he was not, as is generally supposed, a grinder, 
but a chemist in a good way of business. As may be guessed from 
his writings, he was a staunch Nonconformist. Besides the life of 
Bywater, we have also a short glossary. This last might, however, 
have been increased with great advantage. Still it will be found use- 
ful to that large majority who are ignorant of the Sheffield dialect, 
and who wish to understand the humour of Bywater. For the real 





. “A Sheaf of Vine.” By Henry G. Hewlett. London: Henry S. King & Co. 


1877. 

*2 «*The House of Ravensburg.” By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of ‘‘The 
Red Flag,” ‘‘ Beatrice,” ‘‘ Livingstone in Africa,” &c., &c. London: Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co. 1877. 

*3 «The Works of Sir Henry Taylor.” London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1877. - 

sams Spanish Salt : A Collection of all the Proverbs which are to be Found in 
‘Don Quixote.’” With a Literal English Translation, Notes, and Introduction. 
By Ulick Ralph Burke. London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1877. 
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glossary of the Sheffield dialect we must wait till Mr. Leader’s long- 
promised volume appears, when we shall return to the subject. 

A complete Tennysonian literature is springing up. Sometime ago 
we had an admirable analysis of “In Memoriam,” and now Mr. 
Flsdale presents us ‘with an equally searching criticism upon the 
“Tdylls of the King.” Once or twice, perhaps, Mr. Elsdale falls 
into the faults of indolent reviewers, and deals in vague generalities. 
‘Thus he concludes his study of the “ Holy Grail” with such an un- 
meaning sentence as—‘ Nevertheless, it will hardly be disputed that 
it is a fine work, worthy of the poet’s great reputation.” Now a 
critic pushed for time and unwilling to commit himself might be par- 
doned for pronouncing such a verdict upon a poem of the Laureate’s 
on its first appearance, But a writer who deliberately chooses his 
own theme and is master of his own time should give us something 
more precise and definite. Mr. Elsdale, however, does not often 
offend in this way. He takes as a rule the accepted estimate of 
Tennyson—that his mind is rather receptive than creative; that he 
has faithfully reflected the difficulties and the doubts of the present 
day in his poems ; that he has also given us its eager spirit of inquiry, 
and above all mirrored its refinement and culture. To use Mr. Els- 
dale’s own words, “ All this Mr. Tennyson puts before us in a most 
poetic and charming shape, with a highly cultivated artistic percep- 
tion, with a careful observance of the laws of harmony, contrast, and 
arrangement” (pp. 3, 4). Perhaps, Mr. Elsdale might have still 
better brought out Tennyson’s true place in literature had he con- 
trasted him with Swinburne, Clough, or Matthew Arnold. With 
regard to the “Idylls of the King,” Mr. Elsdale’s general opinion 
may be summed up by saying, “ That there is an absence of solidarity 
in the whole work” (p. 147). And we think that here Mr. Elsdale 
has hit upon the weak point. As Mr. Elsdale goes on to observe, 
‘There is an absence of a consistent, clearly-defined programme of 
action and character in the poet’s mind.” There is, in short, a want 
of perspective throughout these poems. As Mr. Elsdale well says, 
“Whether it be a question of the original conception of each separate 
poem, of the portraiture of the different characters, of the grouping 
and correlation of the incidents, or of the minor ornamentation of 
simile and epithet, I recognise everywhere the same want.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Elsdale does not fail to do justice to the great 
beauties of the whole poem, in our opinion the finest poem of modern 
days, not forgetting even what Wordsworth has written. Early in 
his volume Mr. Elsdale recognises their true teaching :—“ They show 
us the secret of failure, the dread working of that mystery of iniquity 
which mars and ruins the fairest of prospects.” Mr. Elsdale also 
does full justice to the minor beauties scattered with so lavish a hand 
throughout these idyls. Altogether his volume will be found a most 
useful companion, and should be put upon the same shelf as the 
poem which it so well illustrates. 

Shakespearian literature keeps increasing. The late Mr. Simpson 





°%6 ¢¢ Studies in the Idylls: An Essay on Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King.’ ” 
By Henry Elsdale. London : Heury 8. King & Co, 1877. 
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unfortunately never lived to see his “ School of Shakespeare ” 2” pub- 
lished. The labour of seeing it through the press has devolved upon 
Mr, Furnival and Mr. Gibbs. The book could not possibly have fallen 
into better hands. Of course, Mr. Simpson’s views will arouse end- 
less criticism and controversy. At the same time, however much we 
may differ from him, no one will deny that this is one of the most inte- 
resting contributions to Elizabethan literature which has for a long 
time past been given to the world. No Shakespearian library will be 
complete without these two volumes. Many of the plays, apart from 
their historical connection with Shakespeare, are well worth reading 
as a picture of manners. Mr. Simpson’s introduction, critical notices, 
and biographies give us an amount of information which it is not 
possible to find elsewhere, and which have taken the labour of a life 
to collect. Our thanks are especially due to the two editors for the 
way in which the book is brought out. Their labour has assuredly 
not been a slight one. Another Shakespearian contribution also 
claims attention on account of its importance. In his new edition 
of “ Macbeth” 28 Mr. Paton puts forth what, we believe, is a new 
theory with regard to the capital letters in the first folio. ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare,” says Mr. Paton, “seems to have so marked (with capital 
letters) every word he intended stress to be laid on, and here, in our 
opinion, is the key to the way in which he read his own works, and 
in which they ought to be read by others.” Before we adopted Mr. 
Paton’s conclusion we should have to examine other works of the 
period to see if capital letters might not have been also used in a 
similar method by other writers. Mr. Paton has worked out his 
theory with great care and patience, and equal care and patience are 
demanded from any critic who attempts to controvert it. We can, 
however, only call attention to Mr. Paton’s discovery without pre- 
tending to pass any verdict upon its merits. A word about Mr. 
Paton’s notes, which are all excellent. We notice that, like some 
other critics, he has a lingering love for that drak Avyéwevoy, “ bar- 
let,” and thinks. that it will still turn up somewhere. Mr. Paton, 
however, himself gives us two examples of the form “ marlet,” and 
we will add a third from Withal’s “ Shorte Dictionarie” (1586), “a 
marlette, which is of the quantity of a swallow, having no feete to goe, 
but only lympes, cypselus.” Sig. A. 6. ”* 
The translations are this quarter unusually numerous and un- 
usually good. First come the two translations of the “ Agamemnon ” 
by Browning” and Mr. Morshead,*° upon which so much has been said. 





*7 **The School of Shakespeare. Including the Life and Death of Captain 
Thomas Stukely, with a new Life of Stukely from unpublished sources, No- 
body and Somebody. Histrio-Mastire. The Prodigal Son. Jack Drum’s En- 
tertainment, A Warning for Faire Women. With Reprints of the Accounts of 
the Murder, and Faire Em.” Edited with Introduction and Notes by Richard 
Simpson, B.A. London: Chatto & Windus, 1878, 

28 «« The Tragedy of Macbeth.” According to the First Folio. With Remarks 
on Shakespeare’s Use of Capital Letters in his Manuscript.” By Allan Park 
Paton. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Co. 1877. Ki 

2 ‘The Agamemnon of Aischylus.’”” ‘Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 

» “The Agamemnon of Aschylus.” Translated into English Verse by E. D. 
A. Morshead, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, Assistant Master of Win- 
chester College. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 
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It has been once or twice asked, Does Aischylus really seem to Mr. 
Browning what he makes him in his “transcription?” Mr. Brown- 
ing, we think, might reply to his critics as Turner replied to the 
lady who complained, “I can never see all those colours in nature 
which you put in your pictures,”—“ Don’t you wish you could?” 
Perhaps we might go further, and even venture to say that, for the 
ordinary world, a great poet is not the best translator of a great poet. 
He is too creative. In this particular case we have not the 
“Agamemnon” of Aischylus, but of Aischylus-Browning. For the 
world at large, we hold that Mr. Morshead is a better translator ; and 
further, we think that the man who does not know Greek will gain 
a truer idea from Mr. Morshead of what Aischylus is like than from 
Mr. Browning.. With much in Mr. Browning the mere English 
reader will be simply bewildered. And it is necessary to say this 
somewhat emphatically, because the great merits of Mr. Morshead’s 
translation are likely to be overshadowed by Browning’s poetical 
reputation. Another translation also claims attention for its grace 
and poetry, no less than for its fidelity—-Mr. Green’s render- 
ing of the similes in Homer’s “ Iliad.” *! It is a book alike for 
the learned and the unlearned, for the critical scholar and the poet 
who cares less for scholarship than poetry. It is further graced by a 
charming preface, in which the English reader will probably for the 
first time learn to know what Homer is really like, and what, in 
short, the true Homeric flavour means. In these days, scholars in 
their introductions and prefaces are too much inclined to write only 
for one another. Mr. Green addresses himself to the world. He 
takes the great poets of the world, Dante, Spenser, Milton, and con- 
trasts their similes with Homer’s, and shows us which have-most of 
the true Homeric feeling, that old-world tone which can only be 
realised in Homer himself. Further, Mr. Green’s book has this great 
advantage over most translations, that the original is placed on the 
opposite page, so that we can, whenever we like, drink from the 
original fount. It would be simple presumption to praise Mr. Green’s 
scholarship. We will, therefore, merely recommend his book both to 
learned and unlearned, gentle and simple. Amongst other transla- 
tions we may mention Mr. Harrison’s version of the first book of the 
“Odes of Horace,” *2 and amongst schoolbooks Mr. Sidgwick’s two 
books of the “ Iliad.” 88 The latter appears to be just what is wanted 
by aschoolboy. Amongst children’s tales, which are so plentiful at 
this time of the year, are Mr. Hope’s “ Knight and the Lion,” * a 
— of Van Amburgh of the Middle Ages, and a religious story by 

. BE. 


sl “The Similes of Homer's Iliad.” Translated with Introduction and Notes. 
By W. E. Green, M.A., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master in Rugby School, London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 

3%“ The Odes of Horace in English Version.” Book I, By C. Harrison. 
Boston : Gittn & Heath. 1877. 

33 «Homer's Iliad.” Books J, and II. Ry Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant 
ravi at Rugby, Late Fellow at Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Riving- 

ns. 1877. 

34 *¢ Old Tales of Chivalry.” y A. R. Hope. London: Gall & Inglis, 1878, 

3% “ Allée ; or, Into the Light.” By E. E. H. London: Gall & Inglis. 1878, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE new volume of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”! contains perhaps 
a lesser number of striking articles than some of its predeces- 
sors, fewer that could come under the head of brilliant essays ; but on 
the other hand, some of ‘the most valuable subjects within the whole 
range of the Encyclopedia are dealt with. As a rule, the various 
papers are written by those best qualified to speak with authority 
on their theme: thus, Henry Richard, M.P., on Cobden, John 
Morley on Comte and Danton, Algernon Charles Swinburne on Con- 
greve, W. M. Rossetti on Correggio, Professor Legge on Confucius, 
all write with a thorough knowledge of their subject. 

This is, however, not always the case. Thus, it is a little sur- 
prising to find the article on Dante written by Mr. Oscar Browning. 
Without in the least calling in question Mr. Oscar Browning’s. know- 
ledge of and interest in his subject, without at all denying that he 
may from long private study be well fitted to treat of the people and 
the poetry of Dante’s time, it may be said that the choice does not 
seem the most appropriate that might have been made, There are 
about half-a-dozen men among contemporary writers who could make 
a reasonable claim to write with authority on Dante, and Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s name would certainly not figure in that list. But he 
acquits himself fairly enough in his task, and turns out a sufficiently 
readable article. It is agreeable to find that Mr. Browning consents 
to admire Goethe, and does not, like so many of the advanced school 
of the day, affect to despise the German literature which they so 
frequently fail to understand. But at the same time we do not greatly 
care for such criticism as this :— 

“Tf we had to select two names in literature which are still exercising 
their full influence on mankind, and whose teaching is still developing 
new sides to the coming generations, we should choose the names of 
Dante and of Goethe. There is no department of modern literature or 
thought which does not bear upon it the traces of the sage of Weimar. 
But if we rebel against this teaching, and yearn once more for the ardour 
of belief, the fervour of self-sacrifice, the scorn of scorn, and the hate of 
hate, which is the meed of the coward and the traitor, where shall we fin! 
them but in the pages of the Florentine? The religion of the future, if 
it be founded on faith, will demand that faith be reconciled with all that 
the mind can apprehend of knowledge or the heart experience of emotion. 
The saint of those days will be trained, not so much on ascetic counsels 
of Imitation, or in Thoughts which base men’s greatness on the conscious- 
ness of his fall, as on the verse of the poet, theologian, and philosopher 
who stands with equal right in the conclave of the Doctors and on the 
slopes of Parnassus, and in whom the ardour of study is one with the love 
of Beatrice, and both are made subservient to lift the soul from the abyss 
of hell, along the terraces of Purgatory to the spheres of Paradise, till it 
gazes on the ineffable revelation of the existence of God Himself, which 
can only be apprehended by the eye of faith.” 





1 “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth Edition, Vol. VI. Cli—Day. 
Edinburgh ; Adam & Charles Biack, 
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This kind of style is getting too stereotyped, and the theories it 
contains scarcely call for serious consideration. It is in the biblio- 
graphy that Mr. Browning fails chiefly. Among the translations from 
Dante, neither Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s nor Theodore Martin’s trans- 
lations of the “ Vita Nuova” are mentioned, nor Wright’s nor Cayley’s 
translations of the “ Divina Commedia ;” and, by the way, the name 
of Cary is wrongly spelt Carey ; while in commentaries no allusion is 
made to the studies on Dante of Gabriel Rossetti, the Italian poet 
and patriot, studies in which he endeavoured to show that the “ Divine 
Comedy” is full of deeply hidden political allusions to the persons 


and events of his time. 
Mrs, Fawcett, in her clear and careful article on Communism takes 


care to state that 

“Communism, meaning thereby community of goods and the abolition 
of private property, has no connection with the commune of Paris which 
was overthrown in May 1871. The French word commune is a house- 
hold word in France for ‘township’ or ‘corporation.’ Every town or 
village in France has its commune or municipality. In nearly every town 
and village there is corporate property called les biens communauz, and 
this property is vested in the corporation or commune. The similarity, 
however, of the French word for corporation to ours for expressing the 
doctrine of community of goods, has led to a great amount of misconcep- 
tion and confusion, even among writers who are generally careful and 
well informed, The revolution of the commune was entirely political ; 
it propounded no new economic theories. It arose from a joint effort of 
many sections of extreme politicians, who were agreed in nothing but in 
demanding the establishment of (1) a democratic republic, and (2) the 
communal (or corporate) independence of Paris. Only about seven out 
of the seventy members of the Communal Government were Communists 
in the economic sense. .. . It is sufficient to state that its doings were 
not even tinged with Communism in the economic sense of the word.” 


It is curious to note how ingeniously Mrs. Fawcett contrives to slip 
the woman question into her article. 

Professor Legge’s article on Confucius is exceedingly valuable. 
His estimate of Confucius, which concludes the article, deserves quota- 
tion for its interesting resumé of the character of the philosopher :— 


“ A very remarkable man Confucius was, persistent and condensed, but 
neither his views nor his character were perfect. In the China then 
existing he saw terrible evils and disorders, which he set himself, in the 
benevolence of his heart, to remedy; but of one principal cause of its 
unhappy condition he had noidea. Near the beginning of this article, 
the existence of polygamy and the evils flowing from it were referred to. 
Confucius never appeared to give the matter a thought, We saw how he 
mourned on the death of his mother; but no generous word ever passed 
his lips about woman as woman, and apparently no chivalrous sentiment 
ever Kindled in his bosom. Nor had he the idea of any progress or 
regeneration of society. The stars all shone to him in the heavens 
behind; none beckoned brightly before. It was no doubt the moral 
element of his teaching, springing out of his view of human nature, which 
attracted many of his disciples, and still holds the best part of the Chinese 
men of learning bound to him, but the conservative tendency of his 
lessons, nowhere so apparent as in the Ch’un Ts’iu, is the chief reason why 
successive dynasties have delighted to do him honour.” 


Professor Legge might have made some mention of the French 
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translation of Confucius to which those not versed in the Chinese 
language are chiefly indebted for their knowledge of his teachings. 
Among other interesting articles may be mentioned Mr. G. Smith’s on 
Clive, and Mr. E. W. Gosse’s on Cowley, Davenant, and other English 
poets ; in the Cowley, Mr. Gosse’s statement as to the editio princeps 
of his complete works is open to question. The valuable musical 
articles, though unsigned, are doubtless by Mr. Francis Hueffer, and 
the various articles on the heroes of the French Revolution are pre- 
sumably from the pen of Mr. Morley. 

As was pointed out in a previous notice, the chief defect of the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” lies in the frequent inac- 
curacies and shortcomings of the shorter articles, in which by far the 
greatest amount of accuracy is reasonably to be expected. This defect 
is painfully obvious in the present volume. Thus the notice of the 
French. writer Louise Colet would be of little value to any one un- 
acquainted with the subject. No one would judge, for example, from 
this sentence, “In 1841 Paris was diverted by her attempted repri- 
sals on Alphonse Karr for certain notices in Les Guepes,” that 
these reprisals took the form of a semi-theatrical attempt at assassina- 
tion. . Also, in mentioning her novel “ Lui,” no mention is made of 
Alfred de Musset. 

The lengthy article on Columbus would have been made more com- 
plete by some reference to the recent unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
canonisation for the great navigator. The article on the Lake of Como 
is as incomplete without an allusion to J promessi Sposi, as a notice of 
Loch Katrine would be without a reference to the “ Lady of the Lake.” 
In the article on Concordances, no allusion is made to Mrs, Furness’s 
valuable concordance to Shakespeare’s poems, which so admirably sup- 
plements Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s concordance ; no mention is made of 
Todd’s verbal index to Milton’s poems, and the name of the author of 
the concordance to Milton published in 1867, C. D. Cleveland, is not 
given. The article on Conspiracy might have pointed the allusion to 
Baron Pollock’s ruling at Leeds in 1874 by the decision that, if two or 
more persons agreed together not to travel in any omnibuses which 
were not painted blue, it would be a conspiracy at common law. ‘The 
few lines devoted to Adamantius Coray, the Greek philologist, omit 
all mention of his ancestor, Antoine Coray, the Hellenic poet of the 
seventeenth century, and the paragraph on the Cordeliers should have 
given some allusion to the estimation in which the Franciscan monks 
were held in France at the time of the Heptameron ; while to say that 
“the immorality of Crebillon’s novels is not surpassed in literature” 
is a rather reckless statement. Moreover, some reference to Cotytto 
and to the Comneni should have been given in this volume. These 
are slight blemishes, but their existence makes all the difference be- 
tween a trustworthy and a faulty work ; and faults in a work intended 
more as a work of reference than as a collection of brilliant essays are 
certainly to be deplored. 

The scheme of the series of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers” 


® «* Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. Edin- 
burgh and London ; William Blackwood & Sons. 
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is a very good one, and in intrusting the editorship to Mrs. Oliphant 
the publishers have made a happy choice. Mrs. Oliphant begins the 
series with an admirable volume on Dante, a volume that stands only 
second to the masterly work on Dante of Professor Vincenzo Botta of 
New York, because it does not profess such deep scholarship and 
keenly critical power, while on the other hand it is more suited for 
general reading on account of its ready style and pleasantly instructive 
method, which would serve to show Mr. Oscar Browning how a 
popular work on Dante should be written. A brief account of the 
great poet’s life is followed by an interesting condensation of the Vita 
Nuova, a careful analysis of the Divina Commedia, and some account 
of the prose works, It is gratifying to find that in her chapter on the 
Vita Nuova, which she justly calls “such a love story as was never 
written before or since,” she believes in the real existence of Beatrice, as 
opposed to the fanciful abstractions which it has pleased fanciful com- 
mentators to invent. How any one reading the Vita Nuova in a sym- 
pathetic spirit could think otherwise is a matter that is always surpris- 
ing to enthusiasts in the “ New Life.” More selections from Dante 
Rossetti’s noble translation would have been acceptable, but the trans- 
lations all through are very well chosen, and Mrs. Oliphant’s own are ex- 
ceedingly good, especially those from the “Divine Comedy,” where, 
however, her adoption of the difficult Zerza Rima of the original com- 
pels a certain regrettable sacrifice of fidelity. In her chapter on the 
prose works Mrs, Oliphant is too brief, and a chapter on the other 
poems of Dante would certainly have been welcome. The influence 
of the Provengal poets upon Dante might have claimed some share of 
attention, especially as it was from Arnaut Daniel, of whom Dante 
sang— 
. * Versi d’amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchio tutti,” 


that Dante got the difficult Sestina verse-form, which a modern French 
poet, M. de Grammont, has contrived to render yet more complicated. 
As Mrs. Oliphant mentions the meeting of Arnaut Daniel with Dante 
in Purgatory, such an omission as this is the more surprising, especially 
as she might have found an example of the Sestina for quotation in 
the poem translated by D. G. Rossetti beginning— 

“To the dim light and the large circle of shade.” 

These two pleasant volumes? would be perhaps best described as a 
sort of commonplace book, into which all sorts of scraps and jottings 
upon musical matters of an out of the way nature have been consigned. 
A variety of facts, anecdotes about musicians, popular stories, musical 
legends and superstitions, are to be found in these two volumes, in 
which combined amusement and information are scattered through the 
pages in more or less confusion. First we get some sensible remarks 
upon a musical library, @ propos of the deficiencies in this respect of 
the British Museum ; then comes a paper upon Alsace and Lorraine ; 
then the British Association’s scheme for obtaining accurate information 
respecting the music of different nations is dealt with, next comes an 





3 “¢ Musical Myths and Facts.” By Carl Engel. London: Novello & Co. 1876. 
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article on musical myths and folk-lore, in which one or two of the 
many stories that might come under this head are narrated. This is 
followed by a paper on the studies of great composers ; then come some 
superstitions concerning bells ; then curiosities in musical literature are 
considered, then English instrumentalists, then musical fairies and 
their kinsfolk, and with sacred songs of the Christian sects the first 
volume comes to an end. The second volume is much the same; a 
similar delightful confusion of interesting facts, huddled together with- 
out any idea of appropriate connection, characterising its pages. In 
fact, the book is merely a specimen of bookmaking, less elaborate and 
more useful and amusing than such efforts usually are ; it is an olla 
podrida of musical notes tumbled together anyhow into two volumes 
of agreeable desultory reading. 

Miss Thompson ¢ speaks with exceeding modesty of her little ‘‘ Hand- 
book to the Public Picture Galleries of Europe,” but it deserves great 
praise as a useful and agreeable companion to foreign travel. Too 
often in a Continental picture gallery the art-tourist is in want of some 
reliable authority to which to turn for some suddenly needed scrap of 
information as to dates, names, &c. Wants like these Miss Thompson 
answers by compiling a handbook which contains, first, a brief sketch 
of the history of European painting, and, secondly, condensed cata- 
logues of the chief European picture galleries, The former is ex- 
ceedingly well executed, a great deal of valuable information being 
cleverly compressed into a small space, and the latter, as far as we can 
judge, are accurately made up from the official catalogues of the various 
galleries. The occasional changes in numeration which take place 
in Continental galleries will not injure much the value of the work, for 
Miss Thompson describes each picture sufficiently clearly to make the 
finding of it easy in spite of any such chance, We are glad to find 
that Miss Thompson has not omitted to enumerate Guido’s little known 
Atalanta’s Race in the museum at Naples. When Miss Thompson 
indulges in criticism she occasionally errs, but her judgment is gene- 
rally accurately expressed, 

Lovers of old china, its history and its literature, will be glad to 
welcome a new edition of Mr, Binns’ work > on Worcester pottery, which 
has become exceedingly rare since it first appeared in 1865. The 
work has been carefully revised, improved, and enriched with new 
illustrations, all of which make it well worthy to retain the high place 
in the literature of ceramic art which it justly assumed when it first 
appeared. We can imagine few greater pleasures for the amateur in 
English china than may be afforded by a study of this fascinating 
volume. To those who have gone deeply into the mysteries of collect- 
ing, the part treating of the resemblance‘of some of the early Worcester 
porcelain to Oriental, a resemblance that is sometimes the despair of 
collectors, will be especially interesting. Among the merits of the 
work an admirable index calls for commendation. 





* “A Handbook to the Public Picture Galleries of Europe.” By Kate 
Thompson. Macmillan & Co. 1877. P 

5 “A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester.” Being the History of the 
Royal Porcelain Works from 1751 to 1851. By R. W. Binns, F.S.A. London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1877. 
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- The archeological mania, so prevalent at the present time, has 
naturally created a demand for valuable and handsome archeological 
works,® and this demand, according to the laws of political economy, 
has produced the supply. Every new season sees a shoal of works on 
archeology come in with the tide of new books, some the work of 
long experience and careful study, some the experiments of eager if 
not often well-informed amateurs, but all rivalling each other in the 
magnificence of their get-up. A Scotch publishing house has the 
honour of publishing one of the handsomest as well as the most 
interesting of this year’s batch of archeological works. Mr. Miln’s 
book is brought out in a manner that renders: it attractive to the 
bibliophile as well as to the antiquarian, and for beauty of type, large- 
ness of paper, and the other qualities which appeal to the heart of a 
lover of books, it leaves nothing to be desired. The book itself, if 
it does not claim the importance of Dr. Schliemann’s works, is an 
interesting example of investigation in one of the byeways of 
archzological research. 

Dr. Holden’ has here produced a work which will be of much value 
to all students of the science of language. His object has been to lay 
before the reader a clear exposition of the present state of the science, 
and to familiarise him with the materials and the means for utilising 
these materials, which have been collected into a series of systems by 
Bopp, Humboldt, Schlegel, Miiller, &c. It is an eminently practical 
book, entering into minute details, yet never diffuse. Dr. Miiller 
shows, for instance, what is the nature of the reaction of speech upon 
thought. 

Dr. Lenz & inquires into the views of Hard, Schwab, and Sauerland, 
regarding the authorship of the three essays on the Council of Con- 
stance, titled, “ Avisamenta Pulcherrima,” ‘De Difficultate Refor- 
mationis,’” and “ De Modis Uniendi.” He agrees with Schwab that 
the first is the work of Dietrich von Niem, but while Schwab con- 
sidered “De Difficultate Reformationis” no less certainly Dietrich 
von Niem’s, but ascribed ‘“ De Modis Uniendi” to Andreas von Ran- 
dulph, Dr. Lenz holds that Niem was the author of both. He bases 
this on internal evidence, and on deductions made from other known 
works of Dietrich’s and Randulph’s, as well as on two notes made by 
the writer of a copy, supposed to have been executed at the time of the 
Council. 

Among the minor German novels of the day, these two may be taken 
as examples of the good and the bad. Franzos’ book,” as its title im- 
plies, is a collection of tales of Jewish life. They are of a very 
peculiar character, being drawn from the ghetto of Podolio in Poland, 
and are hardly to be appreciated save by those who have known some- 





6 «‘ xcavations at Carnac, Brittany.” By James Miln. Edinburgh: David 


Douglas, 1877. . 
7“ Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft.” Von Dr. F. Miiller. Vienna: Holder. 


8 “ Drei Tractate aus dem Schriftencyclus des Constanzer Councils.” Von Dr. 


Max Lenz. Marburg: N.G. Elvert. 1877. 
® ‘Die Juden von Barnow.” Novellen von Karl Emil Franzos. Stuttgart 


und Leipzig: Eduard Hallberger. 1877. 
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thing of the peculiarities and persecutions of those people before 1848, 
the time of the revolution, The tales are true to life, well written, 
mostly tragic, and equal to some of Paul Heyse’s short stories. 
“¢ Hinter der Front,” 1° on the other hand, is feeble. It is laid in the 
time of the Franco-German war, on the borders of Germany, Alsace, 
and Lorraine. The chief actors in the book are noblemen and Jesuits 
of anti-Prussian tendencies, all conquered however by the victories and 
triumphs of Prussia. 

Conrad Fiedler gives a solemn little essay 1! of the heaviest German 
type on criticism of the Fine Arts. The theories, divested of their 
philosophic amplitude of garb, appear often familiar enough to have 
needed less ceremony of introduction. 

In the series of tracts? of Popular Knowledge edited by Rud. 
Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, Professor Von Rittershain gives an 
interesting treatise on the practitioners of the healing art and their 
civic position in Ancient Rome ; and in “ Klytia” }* Dr. Mannhardt pre- 
sents a fanciful and at the same time instructive account of what may 
be called the Mythology and Natural History of the Sunflower 
legend. 

Fénélon’s thoughtful and beautiful “ Spiritual Letters to Men,” !4 may 
be welcomed in an admirable translation by the author of the valuable 
Life of Fénélon. 

Niederberger’s German grammar of Italian! is one of the best 
works of its kind we have met with for some time, and any one who, 
knowing German, wished to learn Italian, could not do better than 
adopt this method. 

The anonymous author of “ Dates and Data” 1° has compiled an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and useful volume, which may be studied with 
advantage by all concerned with the subject he treats. 

Those who may think there is nothing easier than to draw a straight 
line will do well to learn from Mr. Kempe 2’ what a difficult feat it is. 

Mr, Simmonds has written a valuable and attractive work on “ Tropi- 
cal Agriculture” }® which bids fair to take a place as a standard work 
of reference. 





10 ¢¢ Hinter der Front.” Von Erwin Schlieben. Three Vols. Jena: Her- 
mann Cestinable. 

11 “ Ueber die Beurtheilung von Werken der bildenden Kunst.” Von Conrad 
Fiedler. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1876. 

12 *¢ Die Heilskiinstler des Alten Roms.” Von Professor Gottfried Ritter von 
Rittershain. 

13 © Klytia.” Von Dr. Mannhardt. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1875. 

14 ¢¢ Spiritual Letters of Fénélon to Men.” London: Rivingtons. 1877. 

15 “ Anleitung zur Erlernung der Italienischen Sprache,” Von Joseph Nieder- 
berger. London: Williams & Norgate, 

16 “Dates and Data relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical 
Archxology.” London: Triibner & Co, 

17 “How to Draw a Straight Line.” Nature Series, By A. B, Kempe. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

18 * Tropical Agriculture.” By P. L, Simmonds. London: E. &F.N. Spon. 1877. 
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